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BHAV AN ASAMDHI-PRAKAIt A NAM 
OF 

JAYADEVAMTJNI 
( An Apabhrainga Poem ) 

By 

M> C. MODI, M. A. 

It is gratifying to note the keen interest that is being taken 
now-a-days in epTSKr. But, however, the studies in 3TT6RT 
are still in their infancy. It is a credit to this journal that it 
published of * an Apabh-Poem ’ ( ed, Gune 

Annals of Bhand. Inst. I. 157 ) at the time when it" was 
still embryonic. With the rising consciousness of the 
individuality and the historico-national importance whioh the 
modern provincial vernaculars are by strides gaining day by 
day, a philologer and a historian shall have to co-ordinate 
their task to the changing values. therefore, will demaipl 

deeper attention, analysis and investigation from the philologists 
and grammarians of the future. The aTqsfer of ( so we call 

it for convenience ) is the only which is so thoroughly 

and abundantly accessible to us. This otosrt is the direct 
ancestor of the oldest forms of the Western Vernaculars of 
India; and it will be therefore a fruitful study if the former 
is comparatively studied from the view— point of philology 
with the latter. The literary works of these old Westerq. 
Vernaculars, especially old Gujarati and also sjqsfet wor^g 
are still so many in MSS. unpublished that if they age 
published thoroughly and carefully, we can have a complete 
idea, as to what these languages and their literatures are. 

( ed. O. D. Dalai. Gaek. Ori Series. ) or fhgKftd 
Dingala Poems ( ed.. TessitorL Bibliotheca Indies Series^ are 
for example the rare and stray attempts towards 'this aHhu 
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The 3PTSKT poem with which we have to deal is called 
The poem consists of 6 'b^'-fis and each 
contains 10 stanzas. The last contains one stanza more ; 

and one additional stanza of the nature of a prayer is at the 
beginning. Thus in all there are 62 Stanzas. It is very 
difficult to decide the date of the poem though there is only 
one definite evidence in the poem to establish the earliest 
limit: the St. 5. 

(«rXf%r **rf3rr*mT*rtr% 

wtbsstR* nuTsrq-mr c<r " 

refers to the amours of T^SRT^ft and jjsr ( Sam. 1054 death ) 
which occupy a prominent place in ePTiSsT tradition. The 
poem is later therefore than the 11th century; and looking to 
the nature of the language, it can be conveniently said to have 
been written in 13th to 14th century. The name of the author 
together with that of his preceptor is mentioned in the 
last stanza = . 

w^nrdvfr a*?*- fir ur? mor n 

The writer’s name therefore is the first pupil of 

Beyond this we know nothing about the author. As 
for, the merit of the poem, it does not belong to the stratum of 
high poetry. It is the poem of popular preaching in 
bitter and at times vulgar tones, denouncing the worldly 
life and describing the harrowing pains of hell and the 
miseries of birth and death. The author offers in the poem 
4o ' describe sflSRTs ( See. St. 11. quoted below ) and to 
elucidate the greatness of human life by 10 illustrations. 
But he does not give either the systematic exposition of 
and their proper enumeration or the exposition of 10 
illustrations. The St. 11. runs : 

w &ciui.a;i i qu r sfrsrf^r 

Herein it is said that there are 12 srrepTTs. But the poet 
does not take them up for systematic and orderly exposition. 
The ^rmrs have been described as 12 in ( sjfcRFb^ V 

X ) The enumeration runs as : 

( ? ) TTgTOT ( ^ ) ^ ( V ) 3TS»r?f ( ^ ) 

awsw ( ^ ) ® ^ as ^ ) aurrr u n 

C ) sm? v t ( ^ stot (VO 

gnt srrcsr «cT^ofbTT3fr « \\ w 
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< X ) *n?nnir C R) ( ^ ) H*«sr ( V ) 

3*^f%t5T ( ^ ) nUS|5r: ( ® ) ( <r ) S* rT^IT lH^TT ( S ) <t«4M II 

sst^snsurt ( ?«» ) ^Tfvrscr i[£*rr ( ?? ) 

- TniH *r=uvd g[r^r u-srre^ ansrafinsp n ] 

The fullest explanation of all these terms is impossible to 
be given here. It can be found in great details in the 
encyclopaedic works like srfwFRT^^. 

The language does not differ so much from Hemcandra’s 
grammar. However, it does seem undergoing the process 
of syntactical and grammatical looseness. Its run seems to- 
wards the old forms of Western Vernaculars. The phonological 
irregularities are not less and so too the grammatical. 
The constructional looseness etc. can be exemplified from 
St. 26. 1. <p?*sr fd-+-y i ; St. 46; 

St. 62; separation of the compound-members in an arbitrary 
way-St. 14. ; St. 5 TTresepf^; addition of tt a 

metrical expletive which is used in Vernaculars : sjfc qRmW 
asrf^i *T n. etc. 

Grammar 


I Nouns: — 


Nom: ( sing ) ( 12 Prktism ) 

( 6 ) ( Plu ) ( 8 ) Neu. ( Plu ) 

Acc : ( sing ) sr4, *13 ( Plu ) 

^rras, ( 11 ) 

Inst : ( Sing ) ?rf5i ( 1 ) ( Sktsm ) ircpiT ( 8 drop. 

due to metre ) ( 27 ) ( Plu ) Ractl%, 


Dat : gf%TT ( ) & Tj^ir ( g=qSr; also Gen.) ( 52) 

Abl : 3BT5S3 (12 ) =rT?T3 ( 60 ). 

Gen : 3T*rtf , ( Plu ) ( Sing ? St. 15 ) 

( 20 ) RnSfogfag ( I^lu. 62 ) 

Loc : %;(3)?Fl(4) arstr ( 7 ) ( 14= ) 

( lb ) ( Sktsm ) ( St. 40. a ). 

a r mra f fr ( 12 ) ( 13 ) ( Maharashtrism ) 

( Plu = Sanskritism ) 


Voo ; 'sfiar, etc. 


II Pronouns. 

A Nom: Oirsft) *T§ Ce^-provincialism? of. ^r 'Ghj^X^) 

cT 5F#, et. 3. 18 12.) xrg (4.' ^ 
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Sing, g:) qr ( fern, qr ) (q: both Mas. Neu. 

Sing. ) 4 (Plu. %) % (Plu: cP? Mas. ) (New. Plu- 
qri% st. 26.) 

Aco : is almost similar to Nom. though no specific 

instance can be particularly pointed out from 
this poem. 

Inst : ?ot St. 4) T? q? ( WT ) fstfSl 3}q ) f^T ( ) 

Ml mt, (Plu.) 

Abl. : cf![ (st. 40 ?) ( dwrdl. see Pronom. Deriv. below. ) 

Gen : (dq) (St. 40.) <m, cfW (w) 5? ( see 

Prono. Deriv.) qppq (qpq). 

Loo : ^TT% (e'4fwpSt. 3) 

B. Pronominal derivatives: 

f— feq ved. ^c«n) df ( vTKTT ) ( *mr Ved. qjq ) (qqr not 

in this poem but found elsewhere.) spr (apq) 

?q— (3T5f) (38) ( redundant loo. st. 20. ) cffq (dq) 

(^q) 3Tvf?q (<^F3RT) (47). 

— Ttfq (u.dii^Ti) f%§ (f%?st0 ( wA ) 

q — ^q ( St. 11. 12. ) ( ? or case-form ? probably the 

former.) (Horn.) 

#5T — This is the peculiar and is hardly found elsewhere* 
fsq = ) and it is curiously joined up to w- & q : - 

The ill : ( 6. 17. % qf|. ) fqfsst ( st. 19g?^». e. 

W11c(, ‘therefore. )’ i% secondarily also means qq or 
mere expletive in apTSRT. cf. M. qqrq or Guj. rjqs st and 
O. Guj qq> ( ‘only one’ ) 

Other pronominal derivatives which are not very peculiar 
are cited under indeclinables. 

Ill Nominal suffixes. 
m — ( ITcEr£r ) 
q*i — (^fmq ) 

WI— *flHPraSJ ( iTriStcd ) (qfqspq ) 

M (qr. sk.) — ) ^WRRt ( qflfaqP ) 

^55“* ~ ( *(l<44^) (24). 

WC — *5Wt< (54) of. Sk sirMte 

IV. Indeclinables. 

>, s«r ( g*r- ) ^r, V, ST, (q) q# ( qrft: the expression is used as 
if it were one and the force of is lost at times ) f%fir ( qq: ? 
St. 4 ) HT also ’Stt — cTT ( qwdc-qTqq. or qqT-cRT not authorised by 
grammarians.) f*m-fqtr ( qqr-qqi ) 3T-ff ( qq-?R[ ) St. 7. Some* 
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times ^ is used separately as an expletive only ) ^TT-at (in Apa. 
aj^T-g^T at times; dt in Apa. separately as cfcT- d=CT; in other Ml^ds 
also as meaning g.) srf ( arsr ) i% (^f?r) (srfa) irr% ( ftfefcT ) 

(an expletive peculiar to sprsfor alone having the meaning of 
acc - to grammarians. It is also written cf. St 7) 
iSJT ( Sktsm ) ®rf (used with Sktsm) gpf'Br and 

( and eR# ) se- ( 3=1 St. 18 ) sr? ( ^ 

St. 26 ) w* ( Skt. 27 ) ft ( fr Skfe.% ) *<nr ( ^ r St. 31 ) 
'THET ( qrcf 31. of. Guj. qi% so commonly used ) ^*14 ( 33. ) 

sfr ( aft or t( Sktsm 35 ) cr*HT ( s^prr ) ) Hf^T ( ) 

( SI St. 55 * soon * ) ?nr ( era St. 35, 58 and so or a 

sporadic form ? of. 5 T 3 Guj. * then ’St 57 ) %ar ( the classical 
Apbh. form is fsq=Skt ^rq; thus meaning * soon * =?<ftspa; of. 
Guj : it or fq in old Guj. poetry meaning * now '. Indeed this 
is however unusual : St. 11, ) ejt Skfcsms. etc. ? ( a metrical 
expletive peculiar to Vernaculars See 54, 57 hut it mixes with 
the nouns as a case termination at times) JTcf (*TT St. 4-5 cf. Hindi 
TRT) (=^W 33) 

V Verbs 

Present Tense: 1st. pers. ( sing ) 4-nlft 

2 nd pers ( sing ) (erft 

‘Thou art’ St. 13 ) (^rarf% \°) 

^ ? hut has the force of 

Imperative 2 nd pers sing. cf. St. 24. ) 
3rd pers. ( sing ) ®r^r, 

qftf, ^PJT, ( See St. 

16. 17 ) ( Pin ) t< I? )«T ( St. 9) 

It is remarkable that the spT^t, has thrown 
overboard the Skt. niceties of Conjugations and 
the diff. bet. and The verbs 

have been made 4 <t^o or kd^to acc. to metrical 
exigencies (of. Sk 16. 17. ) 

Imperative : 2nd pers. ( sing. ) Pigfa, ^r^sr, 

(61 ? ) got ( v> ) toC 5 i L ) 

3 rd. Pers. ( sing ) STwJra, «=TC??. ( Plu ) ftqsg. 

Imperfect : arr% ( 2nd pers. sing. ) ( 11. 33, ) 

Present passive : 2nd- pers. ( sing ) 

3rd pers. ( sing ) mw«l, 

( St. 10 are these potential passive 
participles ? probably so ; hut the 
meaning is as 3rd pers. sing^Pass. 
Present. Hence put here. ) Prlifa-^sr 
( St 37. as before ) feosnt*, wwni, 

(^01,355® H, 
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Future : 1st Pers. Plu : ( 12 ) 

3rd pers. sing : qf%T%^. 

VI Verbal Derivatives 

Present participles : qicT f, T%^T%^cT, ( onometo 

poetic verbs ) etc ( See. St. 46. ) 
Infinitive of purpose: ( St. 17. Sktsm. ); Otherwise 

it is expressed by the case forms, 
like acc. or Dat. or Gen. treating 
the verb as if it were a noun ; 
sometimes absolutive is made to 
represent the Tnf. of purpose e. g. 
*=rfvr St. 57*4. 

Past Passive Part : This is freely used to denote past 

tense, jpr ( 21 ) 

lINt, =3x1 ( 26 ) etc. 

Absolutive : qvfflrfir ( a denominative ) 

( Sftf&fzRziT ) ( 16 ) ( 59 ) 

^T%3» (2S Sktsm.) ;q^(61. a Prktsm.) 

Potential Pass. Part : %} ( Sktsm. ) ( See however forms 

like : WW, *Fj^r, under 

Pres. Pass. ). The termination 
is a universal termination in 
btto. It can be added for any 
person in any tense-form almost. 
There are three metres in the poem. The l, 3, and 5 

are in one metre ; and the rest of the qjgcfcEs i. e. 2, 4, 6 are in the 
different metre. The verses at the end of all the six q^Ffis to- 
gether with the first stanza are in the same metre different from 
the above two. The names and systems of these metres are as 
follows ; , 

(i) This metre acc. to consists of 4 tfjts of 4 

sRT^rrs, in each of the 4 feet with ^ ~ at the end. hj^pfs 1,3,5, 

are in this metre, e. g. 

T^TT i sr m^rtrr i \ etc. { St. 2 ) 

(ii) The metre in 2,4,6 has 4 ^ros of 5 ttt^Ts each in 

every foot with — ^ — at the end, fg^ d oes not mention this 

? . ( m^mq%e3-^rr^T : Kavya-Mala Series ) P. 60. ~ ~ 

nor ^TTT e5T% 3T-?T V^TfT <T% q-% I % 

=qrR qp^ri^T grsj u ? n 
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metre by name. The only metre in that comes near to 

this is perhaps— f q fifoT T ( See Page 171, Nirn. Press,) which 
however is rigid in first 3 with the system — in each 

and the 4th — U — . 


555 — w -5 

W* ^TT I I -HRdlH \ 

nr i ^ i i (St. 12.) 

(iii) This metre occurs at the end of every in 

the prayer- stanza. The metre has 7 tpjts of 4 njsrrs each plus 
3 ^prr^rs at the end. Thus each half contains 31 nT^rrs i. e. the 
whole stanza consists of 62 nT^rs. Divided acc. to caesurae, the 
system of nr^nfs will be 10 + 8 + 13 = 31 in each half, with the 
metrical endings of first two caesurae similar. ntTl metre is 
thus a sort of E. g. 

_ lO S J 3 

q oFHct i stop ettot i i Ocowotiw WWfnW 

q figvsfteg * \ ^RTi’n^ ^rr^vn^rqr u(St. 1) 


The present text is based upon the copy of the poem k indl y 
given to me by Mr. M. D. Desai. He received from 

the copy of this poem in Gujarati script, taken down 
from the original Ms. of the poem which is in the Jain Bhandar 
of Sinor-a small town in Gujarat. The Ms. is of 4 leaves. One 
leaf and a half i. e. 3 pages are taken up by our poem. There 
are at the average 20 lines on one page, each line generally con- 
sisting of 60 letters. The whole Ms. contains following poems : 

(?) OTWU re r s *TT- ^ 3TT w 

00 *TT. 

(*) w^nft^njr^nr. R* 

(#) *TT- 

00 *it* <r wrksr 

(^) ^iftsm^tqsrarar *tt. ^ ° 

(vs) *rr. 

In the end, I should not forget to thank the erudite Jain 
Pandit of the Oriental Institute, Baroda, Mr. L. B. Gandhi with- 
out whose timely and ungrudging help, this work^ would have 
'been so incomplete. I must also acknowledge ^ with gratitude 
my indebtedness to Mr. M. D. Desai who supplied me the copy 
of the poem for my use. 

1. Ibid : P. 171. " ~ 

f^f^r ^ i%Ror <rf? ffamr 

<T9* 3^ e51 3^rT ^WTT 1 

w Piwn^Tr n 

Ibid P. 46. 47 : _ 

s ^3’eT\'tiTT J T 0 T TTST ^ ^ W 

qw ^fsfi^rrcr qr wt i cffq 
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trfe? JT^r 1 

cRT JTf 1% =rft irorTf II 

HUN^U| + |^ | 

ft ^Tft% sFrfr TT55^ qf% 

3f 3T|q?w| ?rf% II vs | 

3?f ^rt f^R^rer <«■ 


q%ifrR 3TRT(9r)t5T iTtK 

3t%t wfcr ^rf£f?r *Tr=p? 1 

'T 3 TTSR (sTTCR) SFPt % VRlR 
«!. 11 fT^^r wt iriciRict q- ^rsfq'ii^ii 

n«TM'=H<fci4 5fT5fq^ ^fortBr 1 
rR - 3Tf *fl% ^frf <^cftf?) 3T^%- f^ff 
%=rrs-^rrfT% =ttR 11 u 11 

3T 3 -T WT ^T^fRclR^: <T3^T 


=rt *R*r <T3r 3 ?T^r ^ qs^TgriTT: 

(^t) #n"f ftcsrcr ^rfQiii^ii ssNtrt fts=rrc stiRm* 


fwior gor? % g^Rd | 

rrfot srfflct 

1%^51%3-^Ru §TR t ( i ) T% 
^fR^R»T¥ *rsgr qTR^r 
^rfRrf% ajR *r(s?)^ 1 

^ 3^*T? 155^3 SOT <Tf%|T 

p? ^rrewr g q n r fl$wui 
>rurft ^r f^-g- 1 

fssjl T T°r*r5rgr TRjrqf^aj 

11 l \ 11 \ 


% 5I<RPd gy^R-cT: 1 

^RSSf^cnwr T T ; raT 

11% II fRT VRRcT U % II 

^R+Rvrai: *F?3rr: 
f»TRH%(^:?)g^(^>5R%(¥riRr:?)i 
5TTR «s =r^i 5 ?r; <rf%R 
^^g^rricTT^c u *0 11 
fi% ?T3^r^r:g^(^^)^*RT 
3 t«t sft^r ^tg^fr: 1 
n^sic4 R^qfd^c4 

: 11 l\ U l H 


’• There is pun on the word srrenr ( sntPT- wine or 3TP*PT = 
SRppt^tc: ) f^qrR, stRtr, swig;, argvpfFr are five ®itsrs 

icoording to Jain Scriptrure. 

x - See nRi*i*igns %t* O — ^KRT^f^T, ^tdM<urfa, ^TRT, 

tl?s#r, str^t, srnr, ^Tl^r, sptttr. 

*• i. e* [ T3^r they are also called 3 tj gTitifo* r dg t 

They are R'dv, Rr^cT, <*w-d, arrof^M and ?Rrv%^. 

'*'• 4 ^rRs are : *tr, jtrt and eSt^t. 
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fq f ^or r q 'f ^ onf3Tr * 3rr?qqFrT# qqrccTiri'^' Rrf%q: 

( 3T?TTf^: ) 

3TTF€ Tft%g qFFiff 3Tt I 3TRft3TT%5 qriTfi^gfffqcr: I 

at 3Mcr3 «pr<53' qTsrf%3Tt a^r^seirw^nn: qrqff a- 

Ga 

cT i%J'?r(r)qr3Rl%3Ts^qT^'f^'^ni \R\\ *Ni%q^r^fqqsqqrqrfqq: 11 \r. ii 
3^^^Tf£j^^rVr?Tr|'(^?)3Tt i«^^r^iTT3[5rg^Fr^rm?«ra: 

q^qqrrsyf^ jpr rrcft cTc«r f|3Tt i qq^eqr qq T?qq: i 

cTT SR^OT fq^STKqqsiTqafr cTat5^T^JT f^rT^R?^: 

#1% 3^T5T^f^f !% RT^g-afr II l ^|| c=qJTl% 3?qq:q?qqrq RT^ ITTRE^ : ? 3 

^rq qqr% R^rwor qg% i sftq qqi% R-pre^ qgR i 

ar T^oT^pJT^rriTfJjT g-#^fr qq f%qqRqrRqr #r$r^ff 

qfsqgf 3n^(f)^F%^: R*qfr \M qs^qq ^qq FnTfqftRsrftiiSWii 
3011 % \ gftq qtRFR qqf^r gq^fq \ <3tq ^rnpfr qqfqqr 

ar^wfir rritr <jf ig^r 1 ar^fsr^R R^q qq g&rr 1 

err qRiq<q m q?rq fq^feaqq qrq?qRi%q m q?q fqqr^rf%qcr 
RgjqRqqqf q*Rq^ fesrq ii^hh afsrawn^Nffiqray 3 *qq 11 ?*t 11 
^ qre'rg- rartw isnwq qffq jt 1 #§ *ftwxg §rrc^ 

sJRqqftqfRRTqaT fqq^qq l sqqqftqrq*krqor f%#rrfffrr I 

qFqqq qrf% qq§ qr qsqq q??qqq f^w qr**i q qqct 

gif^q fqqqft R f ujq qot firq n?^n#r qf^ fqq^ftqsrcq fTqqcr 11^11 
gfqqrqrff^- qsrfir qlr g^uq *qqqr?t RF?q q R^#fq 
qi%qq£ qr% quq I qf&SqqRFq qfT§ qT 5 ^ 5 frr 

3 rrqqi%%g wrf rFt qr^q arqr^rlr^rf qFqrfq q q?r|% 
^^^£JnqftoTfq^r3rn%q^qi^v5i^r qf^ qifar fqqr Rr$TRTlr§Tq 
f% gqqr fq 1 % qi fq q^qfRait n? ?qRfqUf% qrsfq qgq?qfas: 
3 Tfq a^rqTqoT 3 Tt 3 n: 3 Tt 1 3 rqqr rq? qf^qi^qrgRq: 1 
arqqqq q*R ^ fqq sq 3Tqrfq% 3 T£qqR qi? qq fqqf^qiqq^qq 
ftqqfqq fqqg 3 Tirq q (q) qg fqqqftq ftqqRlrt =q (fq) qf 
qsT%ji \<c n ipq% h \<c. 11 

'i. 6. qr^s: gafiqqq, q^rq, qq:^iq, qiq^iq, qqeqf^^iq, 
qqqqq. 

# See additional notes- 
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ftatg sfRT f%5»TTT l 

*T gorgorfa a*aH% q^% II II 
3Ti*§^aP>rufbft a if^rf 
agraftagftRi^fff% ; ^!5i 3 iti 
f?«rf (si?) ?afh j^nrf&rai%^fT^t 
*pTf fJTrgs^rf^r Ttsasrf iR°n 
T^U if agr R t%ff faaaartr^fl 
ftu <a? ^ ft ^rf <ara 1 
m faa 3#rta aRa^arau 
I*TO? argraft (ft) fa u^mii 
ar uar? a’aa arftas’ 


'xqrsH'jqicill' R* 4 d*I ^ha ft*fcr?t 
UfTltaTtg ^Fltg ta *?U% 
aa gat gatft -TWr^ 'T^THII l %l( 
ari^roarffraft: aar a gs^F: 
ui^ttu^arafct aaft sftra gs^r: 

^ranrn^Tf^T £sttor*ii n 
uur aa aa 

R«TT aft utsft aafa I 
aff ftragrsp-f&jcT aRassaf^aa 

II u 

a vput *F*r. srrf^u^: 


I TO arfaaafrra 

aftaqFI u ^ II 
3Rtor ft ^Rf&r frf% ^rft 

#%ftg «rcgRaf 3 fa?a 


cTR *TO TOTOTO%r®TRt 
ta «-i^»l'^*^.4ri 4 I I «\ II It 
3#RTft 'FKu'ia frf^fcT^r: 

cuacar ?fgRatftar 4 


^(5)3 ftFf a aiffa TO^Tc^ll^^ll act JJ^TcaT aTfta: TOtef: ll^tl 
a gar rtauwaarftat ft r gat ftaqrruaaTftat.sft' 

aRuft *af|sj gr^a^a a saftft are gpffr fa 

3 T 5 ^r (ar) aa* sa u^wii ta 3 ttc% u^if^r^r fa 11 11 

fij# sstf f af%a fta ^?fr f^ - 3 sl%a af£a f^a aa 

ar£a)a Rgwlf if i(a)ora aa ftfrrat artfa gpi 1 

a^(f^) 1 

a qaf Raawf gfta ta ait ftaaamfti :tr 

aft 'gif aft 5%f 5/t^a ir vt 11 aift arft aft \xw\ 


*a peculiar word : a + a*ar%: a ^artrt but has the sense 
a It is however doubtful* 
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q^TSlR qf ftr iqrq 

cTrl qftq ftw I 
ftnftr sftft wrq qq 
qf|q? s fft^qq srwrq 11 r.'r it 

5 T 3 Tq WIT qftq 
q? JTTf^T HTquT STg icT I 


3TfTO ft qwl% Tpftftff II ^VJ> II 
^ qqgfft 3TSTTS 

qs: ftfqq t%3 qsqTqfTq I 
ftftr qq qftq 

arwfq n qc ii 

qq^THqftrf qqum<HSiu| 

qsqR fqftfftq qft qrq I 
q qfqrar ^(^)^ot qfe qq ^ 

n ^ ii 




>o ” * ' ■ ” — vi ' ’ ^ ' ■ * • 

tr ft”Ttq$ 3 T^rqqifh% 3 T|- 
3TTT%t ftftq ~ 


cqqr qf.sft 

>53 

5rgw% qq(qrfq lit)dmwq eft 
qq srrftq qjsrq: wf^q qq 
srfl^qt sr fqgqqqr: qqqqq ii^ii 
ftqRqfsjreFqftr wft qq-q- 
Scqqr qT^cTT fi=q I 

3 TWSTrft qqrf% ^eft^q II R^ || 
qq fz^qzrft w^qrsrRiT^r 

qSFqf%cqT fTcTT ^sqrq-^n;; I 

erq qq ;qq qrf^qr t%^t 
3 Tfgqr qRftq^r qqrr ii ^.c ii 
qqfttqq qqqqqq^q 
qsqnT fq^qqrsqqf ftq i 
(?) #q JTT^qqrqq; 

(eqqjq) liq^H 



q? q*=*r =q^ q oreqgp? i 
f% qsq m4cit 

ftST? ^TT 5 % qg II || 
3 TTW ^Tft^r sftq fqlfq^r 
fqft^qrft fpr srffq qrq i 
srssrsttt qq? fljqgq ftrer? 
q^T qf%f%? ftq <jf ii \\ ii a it 
3 Fq%qff i% ?ri% ^qfq qqqst 
tnq gff qrsr fqqqrqrqqqrq% I 
re q qqrfq ftTiTRTggqrfft 

iqwqn^q gsqqq an?qq II ^R II 


eqqr qferqt qq^mJq i 
% qre qqqsqq qg 

qjfqft ^sqidiM qg ii^ou 
3 TTS«T ^eqr ^ftft ftf^q 

ftfqqsqrftH fft? ST?% #q I 
si^q^qrfftq qftft cqft wrq 

qqq: qfqBqRq qqqrsqq ll^ll^ll 

3TFTSt^: re qqj% ^ WTST 
ftq qq qT^ ^-qqnfftiqTqs: i 
q ft*qsi% f%ftt^i«5qn^q? 

(q) <jftqqr qifftqq 
(3rqiR^) n ^r ii 

gqqi^qTqf%:sqrqftSqq: i 
eft fqftf^sq^qqqqTqqqr: 
ft^srrftt: t ftffq ftfTqqrqqRftftqq:^^ 


^ i, e a ^ftq passing into various births. 
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sTfSjsfr st qraratt «r(TT?)^3Rt fraurft 

ora^rqf ct qmard - i aH*ri«Mqg of wtr. i 

R>€cM> (q?) % smcsr^r’ ^T«nr f^sresqq^f: qq: q*§55: ^i: 


JTcr: i 


eft q*pq5rq%(r)q ersqqart i cm: ■uycq-srqqsa- cTWTcr. 

(*£)JT3TT I ^qmfrcT^mNgEq- JTcr: 1 

ft qf|3Tt 3Tf(^)3rr q: ■§sRf ra^r: ^Tc?(^)qr: 
enq f^qsR5or5fR5rqf§^f^t ire'll! 

g gf?*g rq flfi-m qf&fTqft sMtorqq qtf%cr: qR^ftq^: 

i5=l |Gf nfu’K'Mf&T ^RqTo5§'qfi*JT^M I tfqur Hl^kcd ^KciKS^diitie# 


fk fftoT f^F^rw ^kot qr fk fkq efr^m ^Ror qr 

^fwmqor arm^oT jqgtor err i *t> 4 «M»NRiuii*^*f *rgteT qr i 
f%1%r ^fr ft RfRftui qr RiRK^^iHi^mfq f^nqftqr qr i 
qqvT q^Dioi R^fi)|^3T ^ojornT^vs qqq: qq^FT qHu> 

; 5R55‘ ■afS&ui ar^xrr qr f%wq qq^tqraomkqq qr f^qfer 
qqfJr^ ^nr^Tc%^ ^Vq fJr^rq i qqfff mqr^riMtqt warn i 
fc«r -dn-q^i^H^uui f eTTT^qr 3T#rcqqn?rRFq mf%ft- 

<T-n%%CTr garRr arrerfiaTrii^n 5prd%q ^ ffqi% arm^rt w \c h 
^ ^qiriq frfs^q#R^qa?iRf^[q- 

cT f% =3TT3Tt 1% 3Tfqf% qf^f^T 3TO# qjf^q: I 

3t*t cm sfrcmrqgqi^d.d'HcTifqcT: 


atiTfT qftq qqqaj qi^^t ti w u qFPFqr #q q^ief qnnii ^ « 

amorqurn^ cif qr?*r ^ ?n% 

cT f% qf^FS cn^^r f% 3”TTft*r I qfecltcifedUfq 3Tq*W 

Skl^ft ®rft stkr fftq qqqft mreg:%frn% ^ frrg ^mr: 
ctt^ qh - ft? cTfq^t^r^: q:fq“qf^f%^ wrrq 

qmft u V® ii 

n ^ = q^|55 ? = 1 a kind o£ vegetable called ‘*i^4i 

in Gnj. * 

ep^rqs A kind o£ agricultural implement c£- ^^3* 
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q<wf3ft q-ffor^mrf ( -q ? ) qqq^RSijrrf^q: qroft 3TTqtf%q:(? ) 


?Tf ^rr3T 

srPr qfqq arc Rrqf *fr 


cT 9 -ir ^T^TJT^Trr^ SfTq l 

3 TJTf^ qri?q *qR ^TSTHT f%flrft- 


qff q |rq ^R°T ^n: 0 ! 11 Ml H V ll qw q qq R-q qqurq II Vt 


<*Tf gq gfftqre 
rr^j3 3Tf qr%?q gi%^r^ i 
3Tf^rsr^f f%3-(Tr)f%f%rr 
qRft q qqq q^- n wn 
qqrf q^ffaq qeq qcq tier 
err *rr?q fqRr i%f% i 

qf%qTqr ^fj3- cRrft cr 

STT^q^fT *Tgff%q %q H \T$ II 
^ ^Rq rfSRjrfaT fqlqqwq 


3T«r gq: sMT'rrelr 

qc*qqg iTTfc^wr gfifore: i 

TTT^Rrtr ^Fgq; c4 q^:% mq: n v^u 
q^^r qwrqrffii%r: qq qq qqRq 
qiqqqrrqRiqrff 1%% R^feciq i 
qf^reqrqg'fSfq cfq^qqr i 

qri%%w^ ws^TcTctt qqr w u 

% ^■F^frrRcsrat fqrqq^crgT: i 


qrcq f%qqrcfq(q tftq?)f^iTrc$r qqr q vrqfq fqoir: 



€rgr 

f%q qn% #gr ii mm u 
3Ti%qfrT qrtf&r arr^ftor qiq 
qqfqp qqRrfqqR qrq i 
qr qr? qg qqrfSf Rff 
err % q q|% qrqq g^[ 11 m ^ ii 
srg^rft gqq qq'rrqq 
qctft Rrftftq sFqqqq i 
^ Iraq qqqqg 
«r^5nqt%qwq e fr’3*s'cfg n M\ 11 
^cq q qoigrjRqrRqt f% 
^^qf%gf^qfq%3Tt f% 

<pcq q f^qqtf ^Tf 3Tt t% 
ameq q qqqt qr?qr Rr 

qf qrit #§■ fq 

f^Rrcraf q(q)f^t%q q r% qq i 


WRTq^Tq 3 [fqq fm: 
q^nqRo^r qqr qfq- qtq: ii vw ti 
3Tf%q% qfq 3 tt€rt qrqq 
qqf%s: qfqiqfq^R qrq? 1 
qqr qqq q-gf a?arr RFg 
q?r qgraq q^ qqt gra n vm ii 
srgfteR qq<q£q 
q^qR r qri%qT: 1 

^ qqr: qRq: qqq^q 
q^Tqrqqqqt gf: qq«qqR: 11 M\ (I 
qrq =q qqgg-RiRqtsfq 
qr^n^iTt%yrR?Tfq^T5l% i 
|R =q R^rqfq ^■Tf%cTt5ft 
ii sRqsr q qg^ qrf^qt-sRr u \t& u 
qqr qo'it^R qcr^irs: 

qf%^q^cq qqr qrcrqr: 


fq %l% ^f|q=3ii qrf i%qrq«q^ q^fq f:R 

r #q qf|q q? 3T?qfqqf uvisii^q^tqqTtrqqr5fftq?ft^0T^ hv<^m 
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s unt 


IB 


(w) g^wcr^uirf 




dl'S'dl* 

drills fdfd?g cnt ii m% ii 



WOTfTWflROT^RVl^tf 



dterf% ^iw t 3 w§ drfc ii 11 

^frqwddt%srwrdT : 1 
Wdf *W iROTWTdlst^TdT: 


dffwrt w*wsd(f%) T^dfwff iiH®iidteTfd w^d^d ftf^r§:wTf% n^oii 
’TT^r^Rra’T&r g^ddT&T crr^ts^ 

ww? dftw 1 ^=r^r wift dted 

dT fto|qv4«-g fTOTf §T^ dt^dddTdiT 3|^d §T«T 

f^nr =n% qrdf iww ii^iiHii wwt drsft srF-jd g:wrf?i ^twi^i^ 
*r if d f%^dwf% gw g%: 

www t^%T% 4t5i% 1 ww^T^r^rwrf% wTs^jfw 

^ ^ ^ ww^f%^rf^r 

wf^f q|fd'iNd'icT^r(f^?)w^^SfWWW W^FWd ?td d?W§ ^W?f 
g^xWWW^r^TJTK cRWl%STtr IH^I *pWcT dd WIgF3d*W f%wW ttHRH 
55W^W^WT^t%W wrftwwr oWTf^RW— 

dT d sfftw ^W f%dT^ dWt I WTTdW *fftw %W f%WI% dd: I 

gf^ww^Rw%w 3TftwT(wr) ^ ddcfdrcdf%wr wtwrRtar: 

f%WT 


x x x x n'i^ii x x x x nww 
gwR Rn^wkfdww%w3wwiww §twt sMtf^ddtdTdddfw 
^STd §f g3T 3-rwfjjl dW &*m 1 dd JJjf d?djif ddt ddfcT 1 
ffwqw ff ^rw^r gdiwfictd ^tcrt 
fti% wc§ $rw wr^kgarwrwft n^y 11 dwf% w^%d ^fT%wwi(w^: 
g^EWTUtW dd ^f|wf%^53Tt g^Wdtd ^ 353d%5R5W: 
df w ddft^dT£ 5 WWg^TTTd3Tt I dWT W d dd^f-dK^: l 

dfd T%T dl%WddWW fWT^dW WWT f%Tt swfed^dddd 

Ifw II II 3THWd+4+Fa Kdfa §S^d HHHH 


' . W?i “ a prison. 

for the accounts of the persons see. BidfeVdnenj'W- 

wftd e£|»rw^f i». 
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^nWlT# =3T ^ cTT ^ =3" dW^ qvj-4ci 

Rot4Rs *T*T3l^E RtR055R>5^rg» #Rg JT?r:frf%: s^yr^R i 

fc«I S^R3T JFrRR 3T5T girgfT^t JT^R ^RcT*^: 

*r* R 4 R ** R^pr ^JT'wfr uH^n ^ht^ct: g-fRt^c: iih^ii 

srr ?r Tmff R?rft ?ra ?Rr: ?R%: ^T?r(gi^)% 

3Tr H 5R!T^OT^F%ft vrf#ld^3T% I *rn*vT ^TTTrROT^r^^f »T$*Rr I 
rf(r)^ 4jfa T q - «r 4R 3Tf g Tif^cr cTT^f R*R '4IT?TT.S 3 -T3T RR^cTrR 
sjR <rf%rfm ^f&r w? *R Hvs 1 % jRR 5TfRR grqij; Hu 

5Tr£f sp^TCTJT^RtR cT ^3=3T3Tr 

cnw 4V*I ^tf% 3TT3Wg 3^T3Tr I cTT^sfR *lR% 3TT^^T% 3^TcT: 1 
1 |»tRR jot *n<5f% f%^fcarq i^R gsR=£srlR R^Rr 
aft- nfat §T*T ''THTiT^TCTTiTc^cr H<£ ^tRcT gR ^-TT ^OT^^tJ-R^R 
RR c^cwt ^f^rfOTTari^ris^p?; 

Hf ^rcmtat ^nr ^Rr^q: i %it ^^rR 4R >R: ^RRcr i 
qf%‘ ^pRr 4R ^nrf Rr^r^rq «cf5r: ^RRtR ?tht^R 

?c«T f^gcT 5T^r R f%§T%?5TCr ^ 3T=T ^SRcTt «7^T-SR R^RTcT IlH^U 
^ f§TCTTt%^[^faT'ir^JT^3'^^(irq TRqR^gRvRRg^ar^ 

5TOI dR RfT? JOT JT^CTRT I ^T ^\f^ *RtR RfTcj; g^fcarqrq;i 

gw qnt R ^r^rmPT g»T2 qqrrsR ^rcamR *$tR 

\% goT 4R R3 tjtT ^q u^oiiR g?r%R R 4R R<rr4% \\%o\\ 
f*ER R%r ^R ^r^rsTgrtiT^art R^ ^ gWcngqR'T 

*ra<$4Rg R4r *r gRr RRot i WcsRRg q4r ^ sjgr RtcFTP* i 
^tot H(g-)gyr grcgw =flw*J )grg^ R:^^ 

®fRr %w@^@iujmgg54 11 \i 11 ss*R % of ^cfc^or^Tf W 
R^ir^gaigrRff RrqRg^rRff Rfl%goi^nRoTf Rr^^gRRit 

q^rRtS 1 sr%rirr%c# ^g ^ w gR : 1 

f%^ vrrsrurasfr Rrmfg’JT’fl' ^rr^r4R: 

RgaiR 3Tvr R ittR uvoi^iiRt^rc-s-RsR wrg - wt%ii^ii 

fR 



VOCABULARY 


Abbreviations: D. = Desbi words. Sk = Sanskrit 
M. = Marathi Guj = Gujarati. 


sr 




Sfcffa D.3T^I5T^fnlor3T5 : 

ST^to be’nnnor 3TTc| (_st 46. 1: i. ) 

or 

3WT or 3W<W 

3^3 3 ttcir: 

3 T{% 3 TT *55 


ap^Jl% 3?f% 3TT# 

arf^m arisfa 

3Tf 3TI^ 

ST| 3TS 

STDTcT 3RfT 

a*OTT#*T 3 RT^ Loc. sing. 

a^?n? 

3 Tc«r 3 T^: 

3T5T 3Fn 

3 RTc«T 

3RTRT 


awn 

a?in 

arft n 

arffi n 

arftfcT 


3wrfr 

ar^w 

3TW1% 

3WT%(T%T^nst.391.2 

3n%Ti% 

3fl%q% loc. Sing, a 


kind o£ hell.. 


a=RWn 


aw ; W. 

arfl 

arft 


an 

3TT3^3Tt STTffor: or amgfsn: 3Trl%^*R arr^^% 

or 3T3%: 3TT^- <smq ('Sk. ) 3TT see 

3q Rf^^ ~ 3TTTTf^rf^TF3T T5 55? St. 6 1. 1. and also note. 4. 


3rrof%3Tt a^RTit: 1 screams 7 3TTf% 3TT#^ an#: 

armstc 3TR^n% ‘in daily 3TT#0T antffaPr. P.STT^ to 

duties ’ St.- 58. 1. l f ‘sit,’ 


3 
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fJTf® D. 

m T 

3TJTTfi$ 

3TJITT 

^tKII 

^cctvT 
3*JTnT 
3^(3 £4 

qiff 

^pT^J 

3R5T4 

*F/% 


W fr«r ? f c?r(3T)f c«ff^ 3T5r,3T^3T5T. 3T^ 

cf. Guj. 

M. q^F^r H. 

3TfK 

ff^sr f^r 


( Sk. ) ' Elephant ’ 
st. 10 1. I. 

f^ff or ( See. 
Intro. Gram. ) 


3T 

3RTTJT 


spRTrir things that are 
used for frying 6- 9.oil. 
3£R: C£. GujV 3n%^TT 

3?RT: 

^rTT^Flf: See note 6. 


3<RPi: St. 54. 1 I 
refers to the ‘ a 

ca'amity brought 
about on by 

gods or the calamity 
of two devout prie- 
sts by nmT^T with 
his ^m^rr in the 


3ECTT 


WHWWtar or^ the assem- 

arcT*r 

o 


bly of JT?l*fir. See t^pt- 
ftW^FTSW^rf^T 

3vrrriT 


qrl \o 


3TRTR" 



u: 



q:# it? r 

q# fw 


qj% 

qcrre# 

^Rnr: 


qqr: 






‘ a kind of food ^^TgrT 

Onometo poetic 

preparation 

of rice 

words See. 46. 2. 

and curds ’ 


-by leprosy 

^14 e a hide 

or 

Hg: St. 

an instrument for 

46. 1. 4. 

cutting’-e. g. 

‘a knife.’ ^gTOT ^q|xrr%<=r^ 
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^^fcT an onometo poetic word 

*l%w 




^TTET 

q^psT See. note. 7. 


^r: or cF^l%Ti 


^qcT^: 






=t=lgj.cl 



. T lt n 

St. 41. 1. 3. 

’tM'U 

«Mcu: 

WTQ 

3TRIT 

/N 

R>R 


t%r 

N V 




^if^cT 

*rew 



^a^arRici :onometo 

^T&r 





*T? 

JTf^ 

*W 

3T¥f 


*TS5^i 

»TfOT^ 

jT^urr^q 


^#tcT 

*nfOlE'0 



TO** 

fUtfl 

W*fc' 

W*rc. D. 

an iron agricultural 


implement. 

Wire 

wire 

H*r 


W^re 

W^rer 




W* 

^'cT^OTi 

Sk. 


^rsf^ 

^tf%(t^f)^-^rt%^i: 

a?r 



§TR 

^rrfYff 

wrt 

^Tf^t 



RrjcT 

f%rf 


*t 


irtt 

JTcft 

*T3<[ 

IX55^T 


45. t 

*1? 

ursna; 

PlP^-3 


gfr^re 

UTtqt® 
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gfor 

jTCTf loc. sing. ‘a string.’ #!%§" 

JTt%g st. 12.2 

% 


iTWtg' 

* in grooves. 
jff^Tt^r * a sort of. 


st. 57.3. 

sandal. ’ 



sr 



W 


35^*1 ‘ a sand- 


gf|oft 

bottle for measuring time.’ Guj. 


*FT 


stt%3TIq5 St. 43. 3. 

*o 


UT^C 24. 2, 

^ri%3- 

wfaxr: 



=g- 



C^rPJ 

^37% 


% 

=3F^: 

^3?7%ir 


=*ttrt 

^R^F ‘ a prison 

irgJTTf^ 


r\ 

^iqrUif 

a vow 


^ffaref: 


^J^RorsF 

^t^prir 




zS 


swnr 

*5?Fr*f: 

3T?3- 


u*w 

&m; 

5JR 

3TR ‘Ashes. 1 Guj. UR 

#Sf D. 

czfsrfti 


§prr 









«T?5DI 


«TRT 

3TTcT 


zrg Sk. 


^fRTTf^ 

'»i'»»i<l 



' jc Uoii§‘ 


'^q'Qjd 

^T3rt 

^TcT: 



f§r 

«TT, an expletive 

D. 

*rrt 

f%rr 

N/ 

3R1T 

'snr 



f%fT 

sfa, ^ror sri^n^ 


Sk. 

% 

Sk. 


^PT 
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sjf ^ or ^ 


fa?: 



% 


Ifaa 

fa«n 


^Tf 



ST 


fTfrT 


STTOT 

wra> 



3 


fg^Tt 

f^aa: 

3T3 

wmra; 





SaTT 

«n^ri * hubbub. * 


aw: 



or 


DTcremg 

3T^tPPT% 


ginning 

onfMt.- 

^TTf^cT 4 led, brought . 5 f^FT 

f^sr 

onj?a 

3FrTf^#=without 

be-&r«TfT 

3i^ar 



a 


aa,a 


TdTv*T3 

fcNn 



Qf^»i 

awn: ( af + nf^ ) 

3S 

ETPT5. 


See. Intro; Gram,n^*r 

aw 

aa 


rft^OT 

cfaa 

STaf*ta 

f^g 

fEte 

ETWTOT 

ac^r 


* pounded for 

cl <5^ 4 a 

onometo. c£. Guj 


extracting oil. * 


* asajaf J M. f^=f 

l®on 

aft 

ant * in the body. 

’ is 

aa 

afefcraft 

fwa: 

I* 

<aa 


Onometo. 

31 

is: 

ET3^t 

* melted lead *g^r 

aa 

ETC* 

atfa 

^ORT 

aora (a Gen, SuifixX 

ST 

fTTf%3?t 

ara^ 

dff^cT. 

IfS 

ff^a 

STS 

aiast 

aifa 


ma^at? 


at 

aa: 

f*r 


atfcD. 

f&vm 
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«T 



*qf§rcnrj Ihnrg 





T 




#T 

frq- 


‘ten’ 





|W 

3*3 



5S53 

I^t: 


3T3cT: 



3Eg°lf«pUH 

??^fPirR 

? 

5**r, 


a ill 1 

Sl^ 

ia^ 


t^E^pfc 


^fTW 

f^cT 

£SFcT 


?1W% 

%% 


frf 

f**r cf. Guj. 4 glw^T ? 



■S£T 


*F*T 


W 

sFqta proper name algo 

wrt 

'4Fqrfg St. 17. 3. 




( ? D. ) ( srfcrfTcrer ) 

gig 



St. 18/1. 

Wf 

^tT%ct: 


5T 


qqor 

qqg 


TOT 




qf$C 



f^NR 

=fW%T5J 

gqq^-g^K * a kind of 


gT«?Tt - .Evacuation of 


vegetable. - 


the natural excre- 

qf% 

=nfa 


ments of the body 

'TTW 

W^T 


( opp. orrfR ) ? 

=TR§?T 

g gg: 44. 2. 

- ®*v 

grew 

fg;»gm 




R®+f<j 

fNVr: 

f^renrr 

f^^or: 

f^JTtBT 

f%*Ttq 


gq 4. a i 

fNNmT 

f^&gg 

f%f%f&r5=3T f^pq; or. 

fqrtf 

f^N - :- 

%^rt% 
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_ r\ N 

Rld^IW 

qTf 

qrq: 


qfw^ 

qro 

qTOTTJ 

qcqqr<j 

i«qrqT 5 ?:? See note. 2.qrqf|[3Tt 

qiqftq: 

qfl? 

qqfct 

qrq 

qr? 

wr 

srtw: 

qrq 

qr*§ 


qqss: 

qrt%3rr 

qrftq: 

WI 

qqq: 

qTfa'RITqtf qroft 3TTqtf%q: 

qqrq<q 

qqi%q 

(gr?) ? st. 

TtF 

qra 

41. 1. 


q«wr% 

qfTRtqr% 

qir^T 

qnrRfq?: 4 a fowler ’ 

q^r 

q^q% 

qrwr 

qrc? 

qWT 

qrpror 

4Tqf D. 

qrgrT Imp. 2 nd per 

qf 

wqr 


plu ‘St. 51. 5.* Guj. 

qqq 

qqw 


ttri 

TOW 

>qTO 

5°1, 50 m- 3 ^., qq; qfqq 

4-s cl 

qcFcTJ 



q(TT?)^rrrg^R 

W^, W~ ^ sMtqra: 

q% 

qt 

f^qiw 


qf&;>reft 

qR#H5T ( a 

stone of 

gqq 


a pit ) 

gqqq 

qirq^cT; 

q^Tioj 

qafcq 

twt 

fqq 

qrocf 

qprqqr 

ft? 

ftqft 

qwf^r 

qrqrqifflqT: 

gods offflv 

Sk. 


hell.’ They are 15 
acc. to Jainism. See. _ _ 



St. 43. 1. 

HTT^T 

<fri%cf: 

q^or 

qfWT 

^Tcrfot 

st*qft 

qq^j 

qqq 

sw 

3 $f^cT 

q(^)ic&i^'4 qcStfjcIT * sacrificed ’ y,<s i R 


q^(w)r% q^q^rq 

5<q ft 

Sq^ft 

qf^cT 

q^fa c£. Guj 

ftftqr/ 553Tt 

gq: 

qs*T 

qqq 

qftqq 

g^qqr or gf ^ 

qrf^w 

jti^t or m*qx\ — g^PT^rt 

— gscfiTcf: 
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^sm 

srrtf 

fTSRT 


fFT 

*rs5f 

*rs*i 




^r^r, vn^rf 


*TftcTsarm 

*FWPT 

#RT 

W*T3 

*rer: 


vn^; c£. M. ‘a vessel 

*r$pq% 

*T? 

£TP=[ c£. Guj 1 vrrf 1 

vrf%^q 


*T¥ 

jttt: 

HOT? 

*F*i?r 

HOT 

*ft: 

*ra 

urtcc 

HrT 

*F=r 


*Tor: 

*n^4 

mfRw: 



*w* 


*TTf 

f^Tct 

JRlft 

*F% 

JTf% 

rrv^- 

JHIDI 

*r^=r 

HT&I 

rn^t: or *Rf% 




*?v 


sr 



sfNr 

<*v 

«<s?K 

^TFs^: 

* T 


*rg®r 

FF^r 

HT*Rt 

mg 

»rr^2r 

stpht 

fir^q; 


*rrft3rr 

^TT^FcT: cf ifrgg Guj 

Past.Part. *fferxf M. 

• D. 




5T^ 

*ff: 46J. 



*T 


*rm 

FTTf <X Guj *tpt( Poe.) 

WIWW 

iT^ssrtCf. Guj htcto 

*n^rR{3fr 


nr^eJrT 

f%«*TTc5T 

f^T 

^1-0 

S^r 

5^P 


*£5^ cl ; 


^^fr 

I3T1% 

1^1% 

w 

W*r 

S”R 



5^, JT^^Tf^r 






or — 
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* 


*ir 

v%>: 



TO?? 

f^^roxr 

f^Tt: 


'j.^c i 

?f|r 

?ftv 


*£r 

TOcT 

^cr: 


Tct 

?TO 





?;? 

TO 

^TTO 


T Expletive 


arf%: 

tl% 

an Expletive 





55T :5 e? 

3S?»ft 

fg5\p3n? 

TO?cT, <!51’i|cJ 


c5*Tcf 


^3T 




c§T?: 


$?ot 

gafr. D. 

£§T°T C£. M. staff 

QiJJlli 

55Hft 


^J?ct 52. 3. 


TOW 


TOU 


TO% 

stf 

55% 


TOTa:: 

35t? 




^■ff 

55%* 

aror 

TO 

ft?r? 


to? 

to? 

fts?3 

ftSTO?: See note on 


*TOf% 


stanza 20 

^f%3Tf 

wfsf?: s D. f%5sr: 

fttttr? 

ft^fSsRT 

& 

TO?: 

ftagr 

ft^nnJK 

43c||<U| 

TOTO? 

ft?? 

ft??: 

4H« 

tos? Gf. Gui 

Rwk: 

wiw? 

ai^^fcf or TOt 

ra? 

ft? 

^TTfi? 

TOft 

If 

I^ 

ft 

3flt 

tow^D-tow* 


ft TO? 


?ipt 


fti?: 

TO? 

TOlt ^ 

ftaf 

ftftW 

TOT 

4lo-c?^Icl 

ftrol? 

ft*r%r: 


%TOft The river of bell.’ 
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SffPf 

go=r 

mfit 

*JtT? 

€rf 

*TffiH 

^R3TmT?R 

*rf% 

^c«r 

write 

'«^fr 

^ft*r 



^nfrefsp? 

€Rcnqor 


ift 

am 

rr 


*r: 


^f^TcT 



mUT, ^T3[T 

tt'fecS 

*Tg 

*TI 

w* 

"V 

^TPrprr 



wr 


^ra?: 

^rfl^r 

^TTfocT 


f%f% 

^r^r(or ^:?)St. 4. 1. 4 

Fpff 


T%T%^f%c^T 


<%^ 

T%5T 

W^i 

T% 

3TT% 


T%^cT3TT 

f%^[Fcr^: 


1%tm 

ftrftft 

^tf^FSpFr--^ 

T%R 

# 

W5F*. 


sjflpgui; ‘ a kiind of 



sandal St. 16. 

*IW: ^rer: 

f%*TT=r fnw FFTT^JF^r: 




^TcT 

1°T? 

§TOTtf?t 

WcT^f 

f^or 

^OT 


IfT^gr 



If 

3^ 

A kind of vegetable. §rr^ 


WS - 

lf^ 

f*ra: 

3 W^cT 

w** 



spit 

a kind of vegetable. 

^f^'TTrR 

€pt 

^tNp: 




Skt. 


aw 

»ptf*cT 

fs*r**)D. 


W : 

fit 



N. B. Proper names have not been included in this glossory 
They are in the text with the first letter written in bold type. 
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Appendix. A. 

The chief purpose of this- appendix is to explain the theo- 
logical technicalities of this poem without the proper elucida- 
tion of which the proper understanding of the poem is very 
difficult. In the notes below the text I have added notes on 
some points of the like nature. The rest of the points' have 
been explained here. 

sir sHtg i 

u’wmR-dyi ^pafqgmTl - n \\ 11 

1. For ¥iraj5 : See Intro : All these 12 vfi^rrs have 
been noted from there systematically : but they are 

also hinted in the 1st of the poem. St. 1-2 lines. 

2. effort- ( cf. ) St. 2. lines 3-4. #0R ( cf. ) St. 

3. lines 1-3. apgvof ( cf. ) St. 3. line. 4. qw ( ) St. 4. 

ef5RT ( of. 5#3ftqu} ) St. 5 ef^r ( of etc. ) St. 6 

erra^St. 7. ( cf . ##% ) line. 1-2. St. 7. line. 3-4. ferSRr 

( cf. ) St. 8 St. 9. ( of. fSiuj^uj % 

gwr ) St. io «FneT^t srw ( cf. arfi^^gwigavT -). 


2. i. e. by 10 illustrations showing the g&Rq of 

human life ( jpg^oT ). The ref. has also been made in the St. 14 
of this poem : fTSFmot etc. These 10 

illustrations have not been fully elucidated in the poem. 
These have been thoroughly described in the of 

nmT — 4-15 ( published : : ^ r g|Q l w : ). 

I must quote them all with some explanation here. 


vr qu - =qTs5*PIHtl%‘ 3T?UTTH-tim I 
-JTfnrt f%^ft 3TSW^ fir #TM*<jUI*T II V II 

[ =et q?r^ srs#: srRnq 

TfffoiRT a - ^srsrsvrffr n v n ] 


qTPm— uuut-^nT n gfJmr-q^ir 

=ur«r-^ir qr^TTm; Rgtrr n H ii 

( rice-food ) qrfpK ( dice ) ( grains ) 


( Gambling ) fu l fil ( jewels ) =q ( a dream ) =q% ( a wheel ) =w 


=q4 ( a hide-als o mo ss ) git ( a yoke ) q-t-HI'JH: 

o ^ n 



Each of the illustrations enumerated above have the con- 
nection with certain stories. It is very difficult to form any 
idea as to their significance without knowing the stories con- 
nected with them. The stories have been very briefly noted 
ip the following urafs ; — - 
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^ smT ^ H?sr *T5I^tT 11 * 

[ j Tgg g Tt r f ar vtsrA - sTsrew<TT?3T*?q - *mxr»rsr 


5^%5?*r q'srr crat u % » ] 


i. e. There was a certain king who was much pleased 
with a mendicant named and asked him to choose any- 

thing he liked. The mendicant asked for the boon that he 
should be supplied every day with food by each house of the 
country of vfKd beginning from the house of the King. It is 
impossible that the turn of the King for supplying food to the 
Brahman would come — the turn which can only be possible 
after the completion of the turns of the crores of the houses 
of WRxT. But, says the author, this may be possible by some 
superhuman chance, but the human life ( -H^ri ) is still more 
difficult to be obtained ( ). The other illustrations are of 

the same type. I must content myself by merely giving the 
Trr*ns with #Ef>a for the other illustrations. 


rfi T ^ r q tt %i vr g T tm 5 mny ’rm 

%sr sran iwft *4 ttw crt^r 11 ® 11 

uvrr <Tsr U ^ n ] 

Refers to the story that the infallible dice— throwing due to 
the divine influence, is possible to be fallible but far more 
difficult than this is to obtain human existence. 

eflwprt=srmii^oi3fr fyafr nrg^rsmfr u <r 11 

[ 1TH; ^TTTcT PET^T^N? ( i-e *p?qr ) ST*«T$*<P; 

wrar^sr ( ^rTqpnt ) i%r^r 

11 \ a ] 

*raY HUT weft wqrug m rt 11 ^ 11 

[ v £?r ^fT^dlVl^ld'tfe gfrS[T^Pr ( by money-bet ) 

arrow: sorrow? Wdr ] 

: ^rqt 1% f*rerfrow ^mt 

3TUu(tpjffrr ufurn ^ n<gqtf 11 \ «» 11 

[ Tc^tpt i pt; fwqi?rro ^rr ^rgsnretr 

ar^qar mfutd rr^mvrw ^gr i rsHe * 11 ] 

Ref. to the story of a merchant named who lost his 

jewels in the sea on account of the wreck. 



havanasafhdld- Prakaran- na of Jayadetamiiui S9 

g mu r f+- n ttesfrent sflaiarert 

&iWUt cTfP^TJT *TS*TtT n \? u 

[ TTIT^ ( loaf ) 5 sjr^smt^ (by astrologioal 

revelation ) nfcT-s a tT Pl^ ^ rT? 5 TWH « ] 

Ref. is to tbe story of and ; both, of them by 

swallowing moon— light in dream got different results by astro- 
logical revelations, getting a loaf while thekingdom. 

knowing this tried again to get the result which 
obtained. It is possible thatkf^s might per chance obtain his 
desire : but it is impossible to obtain 

oig- ?T 5 &^arR'«t i% n n 

[ ^gUOTTfcr cjr?UT5Vvr eTR^fsfH-JTT^JTt 5r?=ggsOlTc?T^ 

51% cT5#^!TinT«t II ] 

Refers to ( similar to ). 

Moss ^'^'‘TrouruT 

3nror?sr g^ainsrg orient ngj.u’awr ar i< ^ ii 

=sr?3tr$rnprr 

aissra ^ ^ n ^ rnftq-gt grs n ] 

This refers to the story of a tortoise which dwelling in a 
lake fully covered over by thick moss saw the moon through a 
hole. The tortoise seeing this went down in the water to call 
its relatives ; but after coming up could not find the hole which 
was again covered up by moss. It is possible says the author 
that the tortoise may find the self-same hole : but it is more 
difficult than that to obtain ■H 3 ' 3 ic=i. 

[ 3 *r ( yoke ) sure ( the strick in which 

the leather yoke is kept fixed ) r^rsU^TS’ZTVcP i Hd*rft fW 

l^*r li ?v it ] 

’T ^w r ay ^r^rfravr n i ii 3 1 — f%griT 

grr vf g- q t snvSS^IT ll VUI 

[ Miw rigg f vfv M whi^i ( *rt sstotw ?n?gwr^ ) ^res^r-i sr«ri : 
gr-sg^r *t=k-is%: a ] 

Ref. The atoms are pounded by a pestle ; are then filled 
in a small tube ; and the same is thrown for the top of Jr. It 
may be possible to gather these atoms ; but it is gsi'Hc'l that is 
jnore<|&*T. 
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For further details see ffrfi^R’s The work in the 

commentary gives the illustrations in detail. It is worth go- 
ing through. 

St. 8. 


3 * 5 - wtr 3rar mrere 
znTW wv fqrrarR sraoT rttctt n 

Seven hells : T^-^i^rr-^rg’^T-^-^R'-rra-J snrr 

fTfnrir: smr %c^rfil\s% u ^ u 

artrr^^arr: w (®t1%qT5fN^tT-H A of ^r^r? 

(add arnnf to first five i-e etc. ) 

W ( lower beings > fsTR.) beings: 

3Rf *mp i-e 12 and 9 Heavens : 


12 heavens : RhRi, f?rR, sr^Rslcp, WRPti , 

-y^K, 3TR5T, STRICT, 3TRR and spsjg. 

9 heavens: are called tp&RBs: g^f,, 53%^, JRTRT, 
5FR;, ^TRRRT, SfRPfRj anf^RT. 

( of %R=ti< 2 6-8. ) 


m( 3T3trR*1R's : See note 3 on page 9. 

St. 20^ |uR5^Rr t^erert: The illustration of charcoal-burn- 
ing ( thirst ) : The story here referred to is the story of a man 
who was so much parched with thirst that he was feeling as if 
he was burnt by a charcoal. The water was not available in the 
waste land in which he was. He tried to allay his thirst by 
extracting the liquid juice out of grass. It is impossible that 
so little juice will allay so mighty thirst. He had— the story 
runs — also a dream that he drank of the water of Oceans and 
great seas, and still his thirst was not allayed. How can the 
thirst of a man be allayed by insignificant juice of grass when 
it was not allayed by all seas and oceans ? 


Apply this illustration to the St. in question. Cf- also St 
40 of this poem. 


aretmqiujfH- ^r#fg a g ^Tf^r 


T . Th ^ s ® expressions are found in the When 

Jamas take WNwsua ( sk. )— something like a ‘ a 

thoy " peat ,n * nsw “ •» * h « 
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These expressions occur in all WPS* 

etc. 

: i. e. 15 hell-gods. They are enumerated 
in W- ^ ( in the S r ° u P of 15 ) : 

m ararw % r% enaff 

-ew 3? nsmt r% srm « 
sniff RR5R * 

<nf n 

i. e, an, 9IW) 5H55, %5) =i>i<s, ■H§i , t>i<5, '4it^ , ft(, ^3- , 

ffl, 5 TO S R> 

Much light can be thrown on the subject e. g. descriptions 
of hells, the illustration of, uw-i<, M, tw^dK etc.— by giving 
further references from Jain works. I do not deem it neces- 
sary here, where the paper has already exceeded its due length. 

Appendix B. 

The list of Proper Names in the 

snrkRSTR ( 62 ) 
qsrrs ( 22) 

S°^P( 66 ) 

iRRf^C 56 ) 

W ( 22 ) 

(the same as *tffcT ) ( 5 ® ) 

58 )> 


text of the Poem, 
n^fr ( 56 ) 

) 

82 ) 

( 62 ) 
sfhnrrspr ( 54 ) 
m*( 22) 




THE SOHGAURA COPPER— PLATE INSCRIPTION 

BY 

Prof, B. M. Barua, m. a., d. Lit. 

The inscription on the Sohgaura copper-plate is a 
curious short record, which was secured by Mr. Hoey in 1893 
and has been preserved in the Asiatic Society of Bengal as a 
precious and unique Indian relic of antiquity. Sohgaura or 
Soghaura is “a village on the right ( western ) bank of the 
RaptI, about fourteen miles south-east from Gorakhpur. 

It is situated in a locality presenting indications of a 
large settlement of olden times. The copper -plate which was 
unearthed about half a century ago in digging a foundation 
for a house is itself a small thing measuring not more than 2\ 
inches by 1| inches. The record which has over it an orna- 
mental row of six symbols consists of four straight and equal 
lines, in which the Brahml letters are inscribed as closely as 
possible, without least intention to separate the words from one 
another. The result is that two letters, ka-da or va-la, repre- 
senting two syllables of a disyllabic word, have occurred in 
two separate lines, one below the other, the first syllable at the 
end of one line and the second at the beginning of the other. 

The copper— plate was cast in a mould. There are some 
dot— like projections between some of the letters, a phenomenon 
which, in Dr. Hoernle’s opinion, might be accounted for by 
the hypothesis that the plate was cast in a mould of sand of 
imperfect smoothness 2 . But there is much force in Dr. 
Fleet’s contention that “ it is difficult to see how the details of 
such small lettering could have been satisfactorily arranged 
in even fine moist sand”, and there is much truth in his im- 
pression that the plate was cast from a hard or fairly hard 
mould® . Three of the letters are proportionately very small ; 
the final letter ka in L 1, and the second and third letters, na 
and ya, m L3. Had the mould been soft, these letters could 
not have been so cramped for want of space. 

Dr. Fleet also rightly points out that the record was not 
inoiBed, and that the letters of it, and the devices above them, 
stand up in relief, and for the most part in fairly high 
relief *. It would seem that the designer of the plate with 

1 JRAS., 1907, P. 508. A 

2 Proceeding* of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1894 p. 84 foil 

3-4 JRAS 1907, p. 527. 
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its record and devices had done his work at one stretch, after 
having made up his mind to render a permanent work of art 
with its linear and floral effects, to compose an enigma to 
exercise the wits of the epirgraphists of modern times, to present 
an epigraphic riddle with a key to its solution in the devices. 

The record must be treated as a precious and unique Indian 
relic of antiquity and its rescuer thanked for reasons more 
than one. In the first place, this archaeological find affords 
the oldest known and clear example of the use of a copper- 
plate as a material for writing, especially for inscribing a 
record in Brahml characters. The numerous earthen seals, 
found at Harappa and Mohan-jo-derro and inscribed apparently 
in two different characters awaiting decipherment, furnish us 
with earliest examples of the use of burnt clay as a writing 
material. The pre— historic pots bearing different letter-marks 
and found in Megalitkic cairns in the Hizam’s dominions and 
similar pots and potsherds collected from the fourteen districts 
of the Madras Presidency and the various sites of the Mysore 
and Travancore States serve equally as ancient examples of 
the use of burnt clay or pottery as a writing material. The 
famous Piprahwa vase inscription vying in antiquity and 
importance with the record on the Sohgaura copper-plate 
illustrates the use of stone for writing purpose. 

Secondly, the record has its uniqueness and importance 
for the standard of Brahml characters which it presents, the 
standard which, in the opinion of Dr. Fleet, * refers it to at 
any rate an early date in the Maurya period, B. C. 320 to 
about 180 Among the Brahml letters of this inscription 
one may notice all the characteristics of a palaeography of 
an early age. The letter ha is a perfect cross or plus sign, in 
which the vertical and horizontal lines of equal length 
intersect each other. The letters ga and ta are 
sharply angular. The letter va is a well-drawn circle 
with a straight vertical line over it. In the letter bha , the 
upper stroke, instead of being continuous with the right 
vertical line, meets it in a slanting manner to form an obtuse 
angle. There is little fear of contradiction in equalising this 
standard with that of the Piprahwa vase inscription. The 
identity of the two standards might have been placed beyond 
all doubt if the three letters, ma 9 cha and u 9 and the o— mark 
had occurred in the Piprahwa vase inscription and were found 
to be similar to those on the Sohgaura copper-plate. Here the 
5 
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latter ma , instead of resembling the numerical figure 8 with an 
open top (y>, is a wine-glass standing upon a circle y. 
Such a form of ma is nowhere to be found in any of the 
Asokan ancient inscriptions excluding the solitary instance 
of the recently discovered Kapileswar copy of the Rumm index 
inscription, nor in any of the known coin-legends, and 
seems to represent a Parent type, which is pre-A6okan, 
The letter cha , mistaken by both Professor Buhler and 
Dr. Fleet for ca or cu has a unique form of its 
own. The standard Asokan Brahmi letter cha is a circle or 


round curve bisected or cut across by a vertical line elongated 
in the upper direction (<f>). As Rai Bahadur Ramprasad Chanda 
has ably shown, this kind of c ha tended subsequently to 
become double-looped, of a butter-fly pattern (<*). The process 
of transformation proceeding along this line of change cannot 
adequately account for the origin of the Deva-nagarl cha 
^ or the Bengali cha ( 1?, 1? ). The letter cha on the 
Sohgaura copper— plate indicates another line of change with 
a different starting point. Here the letter cha is represented 
as (4). Keeping this form in view, one can easily determine 
how the Deva— nagarl cha ( ^ ) resulted from the process of 
transformation which started from it. And inverting the 
letter, it is not at all difficult to understand that the Bengali 
cha ( \ ) is nothing but a later transformation 

thereof, the inverted cha on the Sohgaura copper— plate 
appearing as (0). Thus the letter cha on this copper— plate may 
he shown to have supplied the missing Parent type of both the 
Deva-nSgart ( ^ ) and the Bengali ( ). X maintain 

that the letter on the Sohgaura copper-plate is cha, and not ca 


ot cu as suggested by Professor Buhler and Dr. Fleet, for 
this twofold reason : ( 1 ) that the main letter is unlike the 
Brahmi ca ( d ), and ( 2 ) that cu has invariably been 
represented in the Brahmi system of writing as ( d. ) and 
never as (4). The letter u, has this peculiarity about it 
«sembling a right angle (!_>,» is just an 

f? r £ T* h Sn ° pen mouth d' >• I cannot but 

agree with Dr. Fleet m reading Usagame in L 2, instead of 

reading Vasagame with Professor Buhler, for two simple 

MmSU th } - at the ® rst Ietter is <^ite different from ®./, and 
( 2 J that there is no other letter with which it may be identified 


In the 
p-mark is 


ASokan or post-Asokan Brahmi alphabet, the 
represented, except in the singular case of na ( 1 ) 
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where it is apt to be confounded with rta ( I ) if not carefully 
guarded, by the 3- stroke and the a stroke meeting each other 
from two opposite sides in a straight line at the top of a letter, 
to which it is intended to be attached, notably in the case of 
the letter ka Now, what is an exception in the Assokan or 
post— Asokan system is found to be the rule in the system of 
the Sohgaura copper— plate where both ko and no have been 
represented alike as ( ^ ) and ( H ), the ko of lcothagcdani in L 2 
and the no of no in L* 4. Even in the case of no, there is a 
point of difference between the o— mark of this copper— plate and 
that of the Asokan and post- Asokan Brahml inscriptions. 
Here the e-stroke stands, on the left, below the a-stroke which 
is attached, on the right, to the top of the letter na ( i ), while 
in the A&okan or post-Asokan system, the a-stroke stands, on 
the right, below the e-stroke which is attached, on the left, to 
the top of the letter ( Jo ). 

Thirdly, in the matter of orthography or method 
of spelling, the Brahml alphabet of the Sohgaura copper- 
plate inscription appears to have the same twofold defect 
as that noticed by Professor Bhys Davids in connection 
with the Brahml alphabet of the Piprahwa vase inscription 
( Peppe’s edict )* , namely, ( 1 ) that its general tendency is to 
dispense with such long vowel— marks as a, i and U. and ( 2 ) 
that it is conspicuous by the absence of all conjoint consonants. 
It may be contended that in the word atiyayikaya in L 4, one 
has a clear use of the long vowel-mark a—kara, and that, on 
this ground, the record on the Sohgaura copper-plate ought to 
be regarded as a little posterior to Peppe’s edict; But one may 
contend as well that the Sohgaura record hardly makes use 
of the dot-stroke for representing anusvara ( m ), while the 
Piprahwa vase inscription does, and that on this ground, the 
former ought to be assigned to a little earlier date than the 
latter* I for myself do not see if much can be made out of 
such hair-splitting discussions, though I do not deny at the 
same time that these are not without their importance. 

Fourthly, the language of the record, precisely like that 
of the Piprahwa vase inscription, is ** a dialect, a local 
Prakrit, with some of the features ( as Dr. Fleet puts it) 
of MagadhI.” 1 It differs from Pali by the substitution of l for 


1 JBAS., 1907, p. 109. 
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r sound, e. y. 9 in foot hat jilani = kottha</arani, hhalaka>n\i\ = 
bharakani, and no less by the use of e as masculine or neuter 
Nominative singular case-ending of stems ending in a , e . g., 
sasetne = sasanani . In kada = kata or kata, we find a form 
standing midway between the Pali c/ and the °gada of Asoka’s 
Rummindel pillar inscription. Both kada and gada are to be 
found in the Ardha-Magadhl or Jain a Prakrit. It differs from 
Pali also by the phonetic change of vya into ova, e . g., 
gahitavaya. 


Lastly, with regard to its subject-matter, the inscription is 
found to be a public notification about the judicious use of 
certain things in two storehouses by persons carrying on 
traffic along the high roads leading to Sravastl, or it may be, by 
persons carrying on traffic by all the three kinds of vehicles 
along the high roads, in times of urgent need. The record is 
of unique importance because nothing like it has, as yet, been 
found in India proper. 1 The four holes observed in four cor- 
ners of the plate, one in each of the corners, were obviously 
made with a view to nailing the notice up, or riveting it, in 
some place where it could he easily seen and read.” 2 

The first photo-etching of the copper— plate was published 
with some remarks on it and a photo-etching by Mr. Hoey, 
Mr. Vincent A-Smith and Dr. ELoernle in the Proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1894 p. 84 foil. Dr. Hoernle 
was able to take the first step to our knowledge of the contents 
of this interesting find by observing that the record appeared to 
him to have been ‘an edict or order* concerning two storehouses 
But Professor Buhler is the first to publish the editio princeps 
of the record and to attempt a systematic interpretation of it 
in the Vienna Oriental Journal for 1896, Vol. X, p. 138 foil and 
the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXV, p, 261 foil. His efforts 
were based upon the photo-etching and an electro-type copy 
of the copper-plate which Dr. Grierson kindly supplied him 
with. Using similar materials. Dr. Fleet published a lengthy 

foA^ 11881 1 AA ln thG Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 
907, p. 509 foil,, suggesting a better reading of the plate, 


1 Proceeding* of A. S. B, 1894, p. 87 : Mi. Vincent A. Smith. 
No oopper-plate inscription of nearly .'equal antiquity has ever 
found* eo far as I am aware. ’’ 


says, 

been 


L r!! 07 ™*' 5 , 27 ,' FoT ° ther points of Merest, the readei must 

and ^. 527 d * *** FICOt 8 Iea,rned di80U3Bion s in JRAS, 1907, pp. 523-25 
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offering a new interpretation of the record, and threshing the 
matter from all points of view. He subsequently published a 
short note in the same Journal for 190S, substantiating his 
interpretation of tike in L 1 in the sense of ‘a triangular place \ 
of * a junction of three roads by the citation of passages 
from some of the books of the Jaina Agama, notably of one 
from the "Kalpa-Sutra, to which his attention was drawn by 
Professor Jacobi. Though confident of the advance which he 
made upon what had previously been written about the plate. 
Dr. Fleet was fully conscious of the incompleteness of his 
explanation of the record, and in all earnestness he hoped that 
some one else would take up the work to attempt a final 
decision of the disputed points. But so far as I am aware, 
our knowledge of the record has remained up till the present 
just where he left it in 1907 and 1908. 

I cannot surely claim the credit of first detection ol the 
key to the solution of the riddle of the copper-plate in its floral 
device of symbols. The credit is really due, in some measure, 
to Dr. Fleet, and, in some measure, to Professor Btihler. The 
credit is not due, in full measure, to Professor Buhler for 
the simple reason that his interest was unevenly distributed 
between the text and the floral device, the larger amount of it 
having been shared by the text. He utilised just two of the 
symbols, viz., the representations of two sheds, and that very 
imperfectly, for justifying his reading ete duve kothagalani 
tigliava 7 ii in lines 2—3, and his rendering of the same as 4 ‘these 
two storehouses with three partitions”, the expression tigh&vam 
having been equated with the Sanskrit trigarbhdrd . He dis- 
posed of all of the remaining symbols as floral devices having a 
religious significance. His study of these symbols is, never- 
theless, of some value to us as carrying with it the precious 
suggestion that all of them have no bearing upon tne text, 
some only have. Actually how many of them had bearing 
upon the text and in what manner, and how many of them had 
not and why not he failed to satisfactorily determine. 

What we owe to Dr. Fleet’s study of the nature of the devices 
is the recognition in all of them a significance other than that 
of religious symbols. To quote him in his words : “ Two of 
them obviously represent the storehouses themselves, which 
are shown as sheds with double roofs. The lower roof in each case' 
is supported by four rows of posts; and these perhaps stand 
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four rows of posts, the front posts hiding those behind them. 1 
In the other devices I recognise, not religious emblems, Buddhist 
or otherwise,-( I mean, not religious emblems employed here 
as such ),-nor Mangalas, auspicious symbols, but the arms of 
the three towns mentioned in L 3 of the record.” Continuing, 
he says, “It has long been understood, from the constant 
occurrence of certain devices on coins found mostly in particu- 
lar localities only, that the cities of ancient India had 
their special cognizances. We here have definite evidence of 
the fact. On the left we have a tree or plant, in leaf, in a 
railed enclosure or box. With the devices taken in the order 
in which the places are mentioned in L 3, this will be the 
mark of the town Tryavani.” 2 

Proceeding in this manner, he takes the symbol in the oentre 
to stand for the arms of Mathura, a device “which is usually 
regarded as a Caitya or memorial over some sacred object, but 
in respect of which Professor Buhler suggested that it may be 
meant for a rude representation of Mount Meru. “ In laying 
stress upon the device in the centre, he completely ignores the 
separate importance, except as an arm of Mathura, of another 
device to the left, when, in respect of it, he says that the cen- 
tral device ” is accompanied by something which resembles a 
spoon with a long handle ending apparently with a nob, 8 but 
was considered by Professor Buhler to be a toilet-mirror.” 

To complete his study of the symbols in this manner 
keeping consistency with his hypothesis, he explains the device 
on the right as signifying the special cognizance of a place 
known by the name of Cancu, the device which has been 
represented as “ another tree or plant, in this case leafless, 
again in a railed enclosure or box. ” 


With this last device, rather than with the arms of 
Mathura, he couples the remaining object which is apparently 
lik e the BrShml letter ma, o r stands, as he puts it, like “ a sun 

,J a A * * r l erB<m iu hia note on the Sohgaora Iuseiiption 

CJBAS, 1907, p. 684 ), suggests that ** the four posts apparently in the 
front of each of these buildings are an attempt at perspective, the two 
centre ones representing corner posts behind two front ones.” 

2 JEAS, 1907, pp. 688-29. Mr. Vincent A. Smith took the first 
deviw to be nothmg but a conventional representation of a tree-symbol. 
See Proceedings of ASB, 1894, p. 86. ■* ’ 

„ *^1 T ^ in ° en 1 t Sn f h i8 the to describe this symbol as 

beadle” R lk V Ion J dl 8J?ocm ’ with a nob at the end of the 
handle. See Proceedings of ASB, 1894, p. 86, 
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with the moon above it ”, justifying the connection by the 
fact that the symbol lies above the leafless tree, * c sloping 
slightly to the right *\ He couples this with that without any 
attempt at bringing out its significance, as to whether it is 
meant to represent the whole or part of Cancu, a name 
which is taken by him to ordinarily mean “ a beak ”, and 
which is also used as “ the name of the castor— oil plant, of a 
red kind of the same plant *\ 

Thus enthusiasm led Dr. Fleet to adopt an ingenious 
method in making a study of the symbolic devices, which is 
best suited to the solving of the Riddles of Trios confronting 
him on the Sohgaura copper-plate: (1) that of ti—yana mahamagga , 
of the three great roads for vehicles ” ; ( 2 ) that of 
Manavasi—tika , of the junction, ( named ) Manavasi, of the 
three roads; (3) that of Tiyavani, ** the three-land and 
( 4 ) that of three places, Tiyavani ( Tryavani ), Mathula 
( Matura ) and Camcu ( Cancu ). 

Though his study of the symbols is forced and fantastic, 
it has some value for us as it serves to emphasize the fact that 
some of the symbols other than those recognized by Professor 
Buhler, also have bearing upon the text. 

It will, however, be a mistake to presume, from these 
preliminary remarks, that with the key in the symbolic 
devices I proceeded to solve the riddle of the copper-plate. 
For as a matter of fact, I proceeded quite the other way. I 
essayed at first with the record itself to settle its reading and to 
suggest a cogent interpretation of the text as made out, unmindful 
of the devices. It occurred to me that these three expressions, 
occurring consecutively in the text, ( 1 ) ete duve kothagalard % 
( 2) ti??vani , and ( 3 ) mathul?c?a?ma~&halakan [i], were some- 
how in apposition. Repeatedly observing the plates, the photo- 
etchings and electro— type copies, with the naked eye and with 
the aid of a magnifying glass, I was able to detect that there was 
not one letter, gha or ya 9 as made out by Professor Buhler and 
Dr. Fleet, hut a set of two smaller letters, which seemed at 
first to consist of sa and na in the electro-type copies, and were 
finally made out as na and ya in the photo etchings. Thus I 
came to read tina-yazari ( trria-yavarii ) for Professor Buhler’s 
tigJiavani ( trigarhhdni ) and Dr. Fleet’s Tiyavani ( Tryavani ). 
The belief at once grew in me that Dr. Fleet was in 
the wrong to suggest T?yavani> Mathula and Camcu as names 
Qf three different places, especially when he failed to account. 
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by this procedure, for the occurrence of medcima, a word, read 
by him after Camcu ; and that Professor Buhler was equally 
in the wrong to read iighauani , taking it in the sense of trigar - 
bhani or ‘’tripartite/* connecting it as an adjective with kolhcx 
galani preceding, and trying to justify himself by a reference 
to representations of the two sheds above the record, none 
of which appeared to be either three— chambered or 
three-storeyed, in short, tripartite, but was certainly in the 
right to suggest that the words that followed his tighavani % 
such words as mathu , a shortening from mathuka or madhukd 
(Black-Panicum), lacha , a Prakrit form of laja (parched grain) 
Camoda (cummin seed) and amma or dmba (some kind of grain) 
denoted the contents of the two storehouses- Sure about the 
reading and meaning of tina~yai ani (grass and wheat), I became 
reluctant to accept Professor Buhler ’s explanations of these 
words which seemed to me rather wide of the mark- Exami- 
ning closely the plates, I found that the correct readings 
would be not mathulaca but mathuloca a samdhi of matha and 
uloca , and not camodamma or Camcumedama but chama- 
dama> a compound of chama. and dama . The task became 
easier as I succeeded in ascertaining the correct meaning of 
each of these four words, that matha was no other than the 
Prakrit mamtha , meaning “ the ladle, ** that ulocha % was no 
other than ullcca meaning vitana or candrdtapa , “ the canopy 
or awning, ** that cama was no other than chama or samya 
meaning ’* the pin of a yoke, ’* and that dama was no other 
than dama , meaning “the rope**. 


The occurrence of the word matha or mamtha in the text in 
the sense of a ladle was found to be corroborated by the spoon- 
like device recognized by Mr. Vincent A. Smith and Dr. fleet. 
Why the ladles were specially needed to be provided in 
storehouses on the high roads, whether for easily taking out 
the grains of wheat stored up there or for some other purposes 1 
remained a matter of conjecture. From provisions of the stocks 
of fodder and wheat, which were evidently meant for feed- 
ing the bullocks that drew the carts and the horses that drew 
the chariots or carriages, it appeared that the ladles were 


1 For other uses of ladles, see the text and translation of theBeda- 

/ IjcTJ 5 ubli8hed by Mr. ST. G. Mujumdar in JASB 

t ; voi. XXX, p. 345, the inscription found in the Hazara District 

inddhWs g Sift ( ° f ** ladIe 5 t0 the sect th « 
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primarily needed for handling the grains of wheat for these 
animals. The need of canopies or awnings for the convenience 
of caravans, chariot-drivers or travellers in general became 
evident from a Buddhist description cf a caravan journey 
across a sandy wilderness in the Vannupatha or Jannupatha 
Jstaka ( Fausboll’s No. 2 ) which ran as follows : — 

44 As soon as the sun got up, it ( the sandy wilderness ) 
grew as hot as a bed of charcoal embers and no body 
could walk upon it. Accordingly, those traversing 
it used to take fire— wood, water, oil, rice and so forth 
on their carts, and only travelled by night. At dawn 
they used to range their carts in a circle to form a 
laager with an awning spread overhead. * All our 
wood and water is gone, and we are lost *. So saying 
they unyoked their carts and made a laager and 
spread the awning overhead ; then each man flung 
himself down in despair beneath his own cart *' *. 

The word which X made out on the copper— plate was vJoca 
or ulloca , and the word which occurred in the Jataka happened 
to be 7nay,dapa. Mr. Robert Chalmers was perfectly justified in 
translating ma&gapa of the Jataka by “ an awning *\ that is to 
say, in treating it as a synonym of ulloca , of which viffina % 
according to Amarasiipha, was another synonym. I did not 
know the process whereby candratapa came to be suggested 
as a synonym for u’loca in modern lexicons, or how ulloca 
fell into disuse and candratapa took its place. I became 
interested to see if any clue thereto might be obtained from 
any of the devices above the record. The device in the 
centre which was taken by Dr. Fleet to be a local cognizance 
of MathurS showed a crescent-shaped moon horizontally 
placed in a semi-circular curve at the top. There was no reason 
for doubting that this particular device was the same as one 
met with on the punch-marked coins, either standing by itself 
or in association with one or both of the Sixxstika device and 
the one resembling the Brahml character ma . On the 
copper-plate this device was associated with the device resem- 

1 Suriyoggamanato patJbSya angXrarXsi viya n^bx boti, na sakks 
akkamitnxp, tasraE tam patlpajjantx d5rd d a"fe a- 1 el a-t aijdul kd Xnl sakatehi 
SdSya rattim era gantrS aru^nggamane sakatSni parir attain katrS 
mandapam kXretrX kala sacra- gachohhanti. “ Dsrudakam pi no khlnam 
id&nl ’ mha natthx ** ti-aakatsni mochetvS parirattakena thapetrS 
matthake mandapam katrS attano attano sakatassa hetr£hx annsochant^ 
pipajjimsu. 

6 
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bling the Brahml character ma which was seen standing a 
little above on the right and slightly sloping towards it. 
Whatever the reason for such an association, it seemed 
that Sir Alexander Cunningham had not made the right hit 
to interpret the similar device? on the punch-marked coins as 
representations of Mount Meru, and that other numismatists, 
too, failed to make the right hit in interpreting the 
same as representations of a mountain. Seen in the 
light of the Jataka description of a caravan journey 
across a sandy wilderness, it appeared that the device was 
symbolical of the camp of a caravan, of a laager of unyoked 
carts under a canopy or awning spread overhead, the form of 
the device representing not the piling up of rocks with the 
moon above them but juxtaposition of arched coverings of three 
village carts under a canopy. 


It became easy to understand why the storehouses on the 
high roads contained provisions of chawa or chamma ( pins 
of yokes ) and dama or damn (ropes' 1 . For those were obviously 
to oblige the drivers of carts and carriages in times of 
urgent need 1 . But I found no devices to symbolise either the, 
provisions of fodder and wheat or those of yoke— pins and ropes. 


I could not help welcoming the suggestion from both 
Professor Buhler and Dr. Fleet that the two sheds were devices 
for representing the two storehouses ( duve Jcothagalani ) men- 
tioned in the record. It was clear from the text that those 
storehouses were connected with two different localities. And 
among the devices, too, I noticed that the two sheds stood 
beside two trees or tree-shrines ( rukTcha-chetiyani ), each of 
them having appeared on the right of the corresponding tree- 
device. The symmetry seemed to have been of some impor- 
tance. It appeared at once that the two sheds were inseparably 
associated with the tree-devices, that in other words, the 
tree-devices were to indicate the localities where the store- 
houses were situated. From the manner in which each 
of the sheds was placed in relation to each of the tree-devices, 
it appeared th at the purpose of each of the two sets of these 


.. * Bnddbttgbofa in Irs commentary on the Ralliavinlta Sutta, says 

Bn1d^h I L T r M^S 0ra « aPn . laTattl5n f ° r a 3°^n«y *> SSvatthT, the 
Buddha had provided hunseif with clarified butter, oil, honey, molasses 

MfL™? t k - gahapetvn (The provisions 

««Sohgaura record were evidently not 
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devices was to indicate that each of the two storehouses 
mentioned in the record was built, and, in fact, stood by the 
roadside of a particular locality. Bui; the question remained 
what those two localities could be. 

Professor Buhler made out the names of two localities as 
Bilima ( &rlmat ) and Vasagama ( Vamsagrama 9 identified with 
the village 6 Bansgaon * about six miles on the west of 
Sohgaura ), and Dr. Fleet, as Dasihmaia and Usagama 
( UHchagrama , a place shewn in the atlas as ‘Oonchgaon, ’ near 
the right bank of the Rapcl, about eleven miles north— north- 
west-half-west from Sohgaura ). 

I could not but agree with Dr. Fleet in reading the name 
of the second locality as Usagama or U ssagama. But I also 
perceived with him the difficulty in accounting for the 
phonetic change of uncha into ussa. I looked into Pandit 
Haragovind Seth’s Prakrit Dictionary, in which the word 
ussa was found explained in the sense of hima or 11 cold X 
felt that, perhaps, Usagama was just the place shewn in the 
map as * Oska * on the right bank of the Raptl. 

As regards the name of the first locality, I found reasons 
to differ from both Professor Buhler and Dr. Fleet in reading 
it as Manavasitikadasih mata { Manavasiti-krta-srlmanta ), 
though I had no means of determining where it was and what 
was its modern identity. 

Thus I completed my study of the devices having 
bearing upon the text. As for the symbol resembling the Bra- 
hml letter ?na and appearing above the second tree— device 
sloping slightly to the left, it occurred to me that, whatever 
its origin, it was used on the copper-plate as a mahgala or 
auspicious symbol, and that, had there been space, we would 
have seen also a Svastika , which was sadly missed. 

'As to opening words of the record, there was a wide differ- 
ence of opinion between Professor Buhler and Dr. Fleet. The 
former read Savatiijana~mahama{ta)ha sasane 9 having^ taken 
the record to be an order from, or issued by, the Mahamatras of 
SrSvastl. The latter read Sava-ti-yana-mahamagana sUsane* 
having taken the record to be an order concerning all the three 
great roads for vehicles. The latter suggested that the first 
word might also have been read siva-tiyana-mahamagancL , ex- 
plaining tiydna as denoting the three vehicles of Buddhism : 
the &avaka-yUna 9 the Pratyekabuddha-^yana and the Bbdfdsattvo^ 
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yana. As the record had nothing to do with Buddhism or the 
Buddhists, such an interpretation of tiyana as this was uncalled 
for. I realised, moreover, that Dr. Fleet’s reading of saia ti- 
yana as sava-ti-yana was fantastic. The choice really lay 
between Savatiyana and Sava^tiyana^ on the one hand, and bet- 
ween jnakamai ta )na and mahamagana , on the other. 

Between these two sets of alternatives, one seemed to 
have been as good as the other. So far as the photo-etchings 
of the place were concerned, the reading could not but be 
mahamagana . But who knew that the letter ga of mahamagana 
in L 1 was not a ta with its upper vertical line entirely 
effaced, precisely like the letter ta of gahi{ta)vaya in L 4. 
Taking the letters as they appeared in the photo-etchings, 
I came to conceive the alternatives between Savatiyana 
mahamagana and sava-tiyan ar-ma hamagana , having taken tiyana 
or triyana to denote the go-yana , a&va—yana aud hasti-yana. A 
second thonght sufficed to make clear to me that the use of 
yana or tiyana as an adjunct of mahamagga was redundant. 
For the very word mahamagga or “ high road M implied that 
it was a road for the vehicles of all kinds. So, ultimately* 
I came to conceive the alternatives between savatiyana 
mahama{ ta )na sasane and Savatiyana mahamagana sasane • 
I preferred the former, because the latter, mahamagana sasane 
or ma h amarganarn sasanam, was not sanctioned by literary 
Usage, according to’ which, it was expected to he mentioned 
whose iasana the sasana was, whether of a king ( raja-iasanam ), 
or of a Buddha ( (tarn Buddhassa zasanarn ), or of some other 
persons ( e. g. matug&manaw sasanam in Buddhaghosa’s com - 
mentary on the Kannakatthala-sutta, Majjhima-Nikaya ). I 
could not, of course, deny that the order of the JHahafnatras of 
SravastI was for the judicious use of provisions in storehouses 
on the high roads. 


My predilection ^for the reading Savatiyana Mahamatana 
( Savatthiyanam Mahamattanam ) or Savatiyana mahamagana 
( Savatthvyanarri mahamagganam ) was greatly aroused by the 
Rathavinlta-Sutta and the Dhammacetiya-sutta in the 
Majjhima-Nikaya, the former giving a description of King 
Pasenadis journey by carriages from Savatthi to Saketa by a 
high road, no doubt, by the Southern Road ( DakkhinSpatha ). 
of whioh Savatthi and Saketa were two of the chief halting 
places, and the latter giving a description of King Pasenadi‘s 
journey by similar vehicles from Savatthi to Hangaraka and 
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from Nangaraka to Medalumpa or ITlumpa, a market town in 
Kapilavatthu, evidently by the same high road, Dakkhinapatha, 
of which Savatthi and Kapilavatthu were two of the chief 
halting places. 1 I realised the importance of these two Suttas, 
particularly of the former, by the fact that they enabled me to 
account for a notice or order from the High Functionaries of 
SiavastI regarding the judicious use of the provisions of fodder 
and wheat, and the bundles of ladles, canopies, yoke-pins and 
ropes in storehouses on the high roads, the use in times of 
urgent need only. The Bathavinlta— Sutta which was accura- 
tely identified by Dr. Neumann with the Discourse recommend- 
ed by King A6oka in his Bhabru Edict under the title Upatisa- 
Pasine went to show that King Pasenadi of Kosala set out on 
a journey from Savatthi to Saketa, proceeding as quickly as 
possible, on an urgent state business, by an arrangement 
of seven rathavinitas> by seven relays as one might say. * 
The required arrangement could not have been made if the 
provisions of such things as were mentioned in the Sohgaura 
record had not already been made in storehouses on the high 
road by which the king had to proceed. 

Professor Buhler treated Manavasitikata as an Ablative 
case, that is, as Manavasitikada , " from MSnavasitikada or 
Manavasitikata ”, and was inclined to think that the order 
which was the subject-matter of the record was issued by the 
Mahamatras of Sravastl from Manavasitikata, a seat of their 
office like Suvannagiri, wherefrom the Maury a Viceroy and 
Mahamatras were to communicate the message of King Asoka 
to the Maurya Mahamatras at Isila. In other words, he was 
inclined to read and interpret the introductory statement of the 
Sohgaura record on the analogy of that of the Siddapura text 
of ASoka’s First Minor Bock Edict, which, though not 
altogether impossible, seemed incongruous. For, comparing 
the two statements, I noticed that in the Siddapura or 
Jatifiga— Bames vara text of Anoka’s First Minor Rock Edict, 
the Ablative form of Suvannagiri ( Suvamnagirite ) or the 
Locative form of Isila ( Isilasi ) was used to indicate the 
place to which the Mahamatras concerned were attached, a 

1 Sutta-NipUta , Parayaya-vagga) VatthugSthS. 

2 Majjhima-N%Tcdya> I. pp. 148-9 : SeyyathlE pi Svuso tafino Pase* 
nadissa Kosalaasa SHvatthiyam patiTasantassa Sukete kincid era aeh— 
ohayikazp karaplyam nppajjeyya, tasea antarS ea Saketam satta tath*» 
▼inltsni npatthapeyyilzp. 
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purpose, which was well served in the Sohgaura record by the 
Genitive form of Savati ( Savaiiyana \ Looked at from this 
point of view, the mention of Manavasitikada as the issuing 
office of the Mahcimatras 9 order appeared redundant. 


Lastly, I agreed with Dr. Fleet in reading vala kayiyatt 
for Professor Buhler’s cala kayiyatt , though I differed from 
both in respect of the meaning of the phrase. The point: 
which went in favour of Professor Biihler’s reading cala was 
that the circle of the first letter appeared somewhat larger than 
those other letters representing va in the record. But if it 
were conceded that the Sohgaura form of cha was like ( 4 . ) 
and not like ( <b ), it was impossible to read chcda . Further, 
his rendering of chala kayiyati as “ requirs the storage M on 
the authority of the Dhatup&tha explaining the root -s/ksal as 
meaning * c to accumulate ** ( ksal caye ) seemed untenable. 
His case would have been strong, if it could be supported 
by any ancient literary usage of ksalam or chalam in 
the sense of storage The Bengali chala in the sense of a 
gunny bag was, after all, a modern word. In the same way. 
Dr. Fleet’s explanation of vala in the sense of varaya % “ for the 
sheltering M was unwarranted by any literary usage. It be- 


came evident that both of them adapted their renderings to a 
genitive construction of hhalakarua ( bharaJcanam ). Such a 
construction was against the force of Passive voice in the nse 
of the verbal form kayiyati , which appeared as a hybrid of Pali 
kayirati and kayyati. Bhalakana was apparently the mould- 
designer's mistake for bhalakani, a case in apposition with 
kothagalani and tina-tjaiani preoeding it. To me, vala or 
valarn appeared to have been just another form of the 
Pali valanjam, meaning “use”, “expenditure” the phrase 
ixdafLjaw karcti meaning “ makes use of ” Viewed in this 

ihfoonW^ 6 ^ kamatl W ° Uld meaa “ are used " siting 


Thusl compietedmy study of the record, independently 
of the symbolic devices, the results of which, I mean the text 

“ kanslation, are being presented in contradistinction 

to those offered by Professor Biihler and Dr. Fleet 
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TEXT 

[as it reads in a photcr-e^ching ] 

1* SavatiyanamaCha^maganasasairemanavasitika^ 

2. 3 dasilimate 4 usagameva 5 etedu 6 vekothagalani 

3. ti( naya ) 7 yanimathul ( o ,8 eacha 9 ma l0 da 1 hnabhal 12 aka* 

nava 13 

4. lak 14 ayiyatiatIyayikayanogahigavaya 

TEXT 

[ as made out by Professor Biihler ] 

1. Savatiyana mahama(ta)na sasane Manavasitika- 

2. da [ 1 ] Silim^te Vasagame va ete duve kothagalani- 

3 . tigha vani m athu— 1 ao a-cam o d amm a— bh al akana cha- 

4. la kayiyati atiyayikaya [ i] No gahi(ta)vaya [ 1 ] 
Savatiyana Mabama(ta)na sasane Manavasifcikada [ 1 ] 
Silimate Vamsagame va ete duve 

Kotbagalanl tighavani mathn-laca-camodammabhalakana 
calam kayiyati atiyayikaya [1] No gahitavayam [ 1 ] 
“The order of the great officials of Sravasti, ( issued > from 
{ their camp at ) Manavasitikata ; 4 These two storehouses with 

three partitions, ( which are situated ) even in famous VamSa- 
grama, require the storage of loads of Black Panicum, parched 
grain, oummin seed and amha ( some kind of grain ) for ( times 
of ) urgent ( need ). One should not take ( anything from the 
grain stored ).° 

TEXT 

[ as made out by Dr. Fleet ] 

1. Sawa~ti-yana-mahamagganam sasane[ ! IManavasitike 

2. Dasilimate Usagame va ete duve kotthagalani 

3. Tiyavani-Mathula-Camcu-Medama-bhalakanam vala 

4. kayyiyamti atiyayikaya [ , ] no gahifcaway a [ 1 ] 

1 V. A. Smith reads dha for ha. 

2 Fleet reads Tee for ha. 

3 V. A. Smith reads rt for da. 

4 V. A. Smith reads dhe and Biihler va for u, 

5 V. A. Smith reads vam for va. 

6 V. A. S nith roads di for du . 

7 V. A. Smith and Biihler read gha and Fleet reads ya for naya « 

8 Y. A. Smith and others read la for lo. 

9 V. A. Smith and Biihler read ca and Fleet reads cu for cha • 

10 Fleet reads me for ma. 

11 Biihler reads dam for da. 

12 Y. A. Smith reads le for la. 

13 V. A. Smith’and Biihler read oha for va. 

14 Y. A. Smith pa for la. 
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“ Notice for all the three great roads for vehicles 1 At the 
junction, ( named ) Manavasi of the three roads, in actually 
the villages ) Dasilimata and Usagama, these two storehouses 
are prepared for the sheltering of loads of commodities of ( i. e., 
from and to ) Tiyavani, Mathula and oamcu, to meet any 
case of urgent need, but not for permanent use.'* 

TEXT 

[ as should be made out ] 

1. Savatiyanam MahSmaCttaJnam 1 sasanet : ] ManavSsItika- 

2. dasilimate Ussagame va ete duve kotthagalani 2 

3. tina-yavani mamthulloca— chamrna-darna-bhalakan 

[ i ] va 

4. lam kayiyati atiyayikaya[ ; ]no gahi(ta)vvaya [ 1 ] 

“The order of the High Functionaries of SrSvastl 8 1 

These two storehouses, ( which are situated, one ) in Mana- 

va&Itikrtasrlmanta ( and the other ) in TJsagrama, ( the provi- 
sions of ) fodder and wheat, ( and ) the loads of ladles, canopies, 
yoke-pins and ropes are used in ( times of ) urgent need 
( these are ) not to be taken away”. 


Or, MahUmaggV.7iam. 

“Th! or A dtrooZr^^ Sna,r * ** * °° rre0t readin S’ one must translate 

^6rBOn, CBir7ine on tr * fflc aloa ? “f * 



A FRAGMENTARY INSCRIPTION OF MANDU 

♦ ♦ 

BY 

E. E. Lele, Dhar 


This inscription was found at Mandu in the debris of fall- 
en bouses some SO years ago and brought to Dhar by Pandit 
Vaman Shastri Islampurkar. The Shastri being engaged in 
some other historical research work, the inscription remained 
undeciphered and has been lying with me since the Shastri ’s 
departure from Dhar in about 1901. It is a hymn to God 
Visnu. The stone being broken, more than half of the earlier 
portion has been lost. As it stands, it is nine inches in height 
and about 26 inches in breadth and contains some 17 lines 
containing about 85 letters in each. The whole fragment may 
thus be calculated to contain 1445 letters or 45 slokas of the 
Anustubh, metre. Supposing about two-thirds have been lost, 
the amount of lost matter may be estimated to be equal to 100 
slokas. 

The stone being broken at the top and being much rubbed 
away in the middle, it is impossible to decipher the inscription 
fully. The decipherment was attempted by me and the learned 
Svetambara Jati Manakchand of Sarapha Indore, who is well 
up in the art of deciphering old Sanskrit and Prakrit inscrip- 
tions. It is a pity that the verses have not been numbered as 
they usually are. Had they been numbered as in the Bhoja 
Shala inscriptions of Dhar, a more correct estimate of the lost 
portion could be easily made. 

The deciphered portions stand as under : — • 


1 




crmiN - ftwf’TTPT 


3 ^ f^f^rTT ?T BT U ^ • • - • - - ••• ■ ■ * 

ng # h 
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**• fft: TTg q: u 

rrwr^nr i ^rr^r^f sr^r 



M «Ti^rmToFr *rf 


1 


4 V ^ 

*i |3>R1 cT 

^fr *T5 ^n^rt ^pt^ttohiitt ^<tt — 


ir^r- 

^53; <3# 


gjrTT ... cT sf^TT Sfcq^t 


JT 35 Tf?t TOfT^f 

^JWTT *l%fT 


g^rn#f qrng; n ^rfcrrer — 

v» r^r: RHrRFfSFr: q^fi^R^r; §h*r: 

gfirrgriflWH : M^i^'cr^qwr 

. ^ig^nfgTF^P Tgr: *r%r% ^Scthhk^ 


« f«Fr*. Trara 

*\ 

?§t^.. ^HFHrpq^jEniT: .. ... «t»^.l< 56 -Ti<s> 


H%C*T*SR .. 

VJ -vJ G>s. 

1 * nt'TfexiT arffqTiSrr^R: 

R$<,R ^.^rmrer wt *t sp sffOH ... . 




qpTtcS^FPTN^ 

whtfj 


11 




l?^Wc 5 ## 3 TfTsn^ 


... *ff 


53% 


^ f=PT «n%T 

*0 <^t% qRtrar^iR *Ttqfr*^s»T 

=#n^r ^rp^tt 


13 qig q; ii arw KtwR^^lH 

^rgq- ?t^t: ^i^ih^i a=wgI>R f^t 

^ ’Ttq^n^r: «R?if ^ ^ *’.’** 

. V w s^r: m**™ 11 

5H ^ tsm?w ^ ft ffenr 

^wr: mPTT^?; 11 3 ft T#F# ^H|i^mi 

<T ^ % ^ ** TO* iRTO^ft Wt- 


u3L J? / uy ffL&fCLU,/ y ± fl€>L,f OlJlOUft, %J* JJJLlALtXfcv 


cr^tt: q^rf lj^=fcr f^f^r 

^ ^3TcJ=R r^T^OTosn^; q^RT ^cTJ <71^ 

f^T#lc^qf *nq q^T N I%T^PTT% f^wffc^fg qj^r Sfig^q- 
TTTOcTrrqvSTT ^i^Hi t Ffrqfe #itHt: 


fifs?iqppjqf^: q^T^; U 

^TTrr^ q<7*>$*7 %? *g^T^7 U tj ^ ?TT HTT^Pf: 


3 SS^TT 




Most of the earlier deciphered portions of the hymn proper 
being disconnected and of no historical interest the translation 
of them is not given. But from the broken threads we can 
gather that the verses contain a highly poetical description of 
God Visnu in his different incarnations. The truly historical 
portion ( lines 16 and 17 ) forms the concluding part of the 
inscription, which is fortunately, less mutilated than the earlier 
portion and can be read and interpreted with greater fullness 
and clearness ; It may be translated as follows, Here Bilhana 
has strung together his flowery verses in a wreath for Visnu 
and has thus by word of mouth, offered his deep and lasting 
devotion at his ( holy ) feet ( as has been done before him ) by 
crores of large number of great poets. 

The poet Bilhana the favourite and trusted prime minister 
of King Vindhya Varmadeva [( of Dhara ) observing that his 
material body was frail and mortal, has composed this poem 
full of the immortal glories of the Deity. Subhatavarma the 
glorious son and ( successor ) of Vindhyavarma highly respect- 
ed the poet and donated two ( vatikas ) gardens for the use of 
the temple of Visnu. 

REMARKS. 


Vindhyavarmadeva ( 1160-1180) was the 16th King of the 
renowned Parmara dynasty that ruled in Malwa for about 
500 years i. e. from the 9th century to the beginning of the 14th 
with TJjjain as its political Capital and Dhar as a favourite 
family residence. The line is well known for the encourage- 
ment it gave to learning and art. MufLja and Bhoja were the 
most prominent figures and their age may well claim to be 
considered c * The Augustan age ** of Sanskrit literature. Several 
eminent poets and authors in Sanskrit and Prakrit flourished 
at their courts and their taste and appreciation of scholarship 
were inherited by most of their successors. The history of the 
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Parmaras of Malwa which I have been able to compile mainly 
by the information and hints kindly supplied to me by Dr# 
Bhandarkar is given in appendix o of the Dhar State Gazetteer 
prepared under the Superintendance of Qol. Luard. It may be 
referred to for fuller information. 

In the time of Vindhyavarmadeva, next to TTjjain, Dhar> 
Nalakachapura (Naleha) and Mandapadurga ( Mandu ) appear 
to have been great seats of learning* 

About this time Ajmer being conquered by Shihabu— d— Din 
Muhammad of Ghur several Hindu r,nd Jaina families left 
that country to save themselves from persecution and fanati- 
cism, came down to Malwa and found protection at Dhar. One 
of these new comers was a Jain Pandit Asadhara who, living 
for some time at Dhar, finally settled at Naleha and there liv- 
ing in Neminatha’s temple wrote several of his Jain religious 
works, which have provided us several dates and facts of the 
time. He was highly admired by Bilhana the Minister and 
Rajaguru Madana learned scholars of the time. The time of 
Vindhya Varmadeva and some of his predecessors and success- 
ors was a troubled one and several Kings had short reigns- 
Pandit Asadhara has referred to five generations of Kings 
from Vindhyavarmadeva ( 1160-1180 ) to Jayatugideva 
(1240—1256) ( Jayasimhadeva II ) in his works. 

Mr. Hathuram Premi has published in Hindi a short 
sketch of the life of Asadhara in his Vidvadratnamala or 
string of six Jaina authors printed in 1912. In a prasash 
or eulogistic note Asadhara has attached to some one of his 
works, he has quoted the opinions of noted authors of the t im e 
about his own performance. Among them he has prized 
most the appreciation of Bilhana which is as follows: — 

4 Dear AsShadhar, let me tell you that we are not only fast 
friends, but brothers as we are both the [Sons of Sarasvatl the 
Goddess of Learning ” 

« n rre r tffrftarf|foq *r: u » u 
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A Fragmentary Inscription tf Mandu 

“ In this way was Aiadhara highly praised by learned 
Bilh ana the King of Poets, the great Prime Minister of king 
Vindhyavarmadeva- ’ 

From this it becomes plain how highly was Bilhana rank- 
ed among men of genius at the time. 

It is regrettable that we know s j little about this great- 
man. The Mandu inscription we are publishing, is, therefore 
of very great value. Besides this it throws strong side light 
on Kings Vindhyavarmadeva and his worthy Son Subhata- 
varmadeva who both patronized him and held him in high 
respect. Mandu, as it now s bands, is a ruined relic of the 
Mohamadan period. But vestiges of the previous Hindu period 
are turned up now and then to furnisn us with eloquent glimp- 
ses of that time. One such is this Bilhana’s inscription. 



TEE JATINIR-S-KRTI OF JITARI 
BY 

Prof. Giuseppe Tucci, Ph. D. 


Part X 


Wo original work ©f Jitari is known to have been preserved 
in India; though, if we are to judge from the “Tibetan 
tradition,” he was a very prolific writer and was considered as 
one of the greatest pandits of his time. 

A. re'sume of his life has been given by VidySbhusana 1 
who drew his information from the history of Taranatha and the 
compilation of Sum. pa. mkhan. po ; it is therefore only necessary 
for me to refer to that book, where, in accordance with the 
data furnished by Tibetan authorities, his time is fixed between 
940-980. We are not yet in a condition to verify how far the 
synchronism given by Taranatha is correct ; nor can we gather 
very much from the fragment here edited, which contains, as 
we shall see, allusion to older authors only. 


As regards the literary activity of Jitari it must be noted 
that more than as a writer on nyaya ;* he was known as a 
commentator on Tantras and sadhanas ; many of his treatises 
are preserved in the bsTan-agyur. 

The nyaya tract edited here has no Tibetan translation ; it 
is written on a palm-leaf manuscript found in Nepal and now 
preserved in the Durbar Library. This ms. written in No war i 
characters, presumably of the 14th century, consists of six 
leaves only ; it is incomplete. It is quite possible that it con- 
tained other nyaya tracts by the same author ; this hypoth esi s 
can be supported by the statement contained in the second 
verse of the mangalacaraya of the treatise here edited and the 
beginning of the same : ° hkhyante vadaathandni Jcdmcit ; totra 
tovadadau jativSda eva nirakriyafe. From this we may deduce 
that Jitari wrote a polemical work separately discussing various 
topics and trying to refute the theories of the opponents. 

The jaii or samanya doctrine always represented, as it is 
known, one of the chief axgumente for dieoueelon among the 
Yanene sohoole of Indian ph lloaophy; the point of Ttow of 

( 1 ) History of Tndian Logic , P. BBfT ~ 1 — 
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the Buddhist denying the existence of samanya as a real entity 
was strongly attacked by the Naiyayika-Vaisesikas ( NyS- 
yavarttlka NS. ir, IT. 65-70, KasI Sanskrit Series pp. 314 ff. 
and V acaspati thereon p. 477, in the same ^eries. Nyayaman- 
jari p. 307 f. ) ; the Mimamsakas ( Slokavarttika, in 
akrtivada and apuhavada, Prakaranapahcika of Salikanatha, 
Benares ed. p. 18. if.; and the Jainas, Commentary by Vidya- 
nandi on Aptamimamsa of Samantabhadra, ftstasahasri, 
p. 138 ff., p. 208, Prameyakamalamartanda, (p P . 136 m); 

Jitari begins his polemical treatise by refuting the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika point of view, according to which samanya is an 
arthantara, though inherent in the various vyaktis in a particular 
relation called samavaya. Then he criticizes, but in a more 
ooncise way, the theory held by Jainas and Mimamsakas 
( called by him Jaiminlyas ) that he includes under the same 
category 1 . The conclusion is that the Buddhist point of view 
only is right, according to which samanya is a mere construc- 
tion of mind. 

It is quite evident that we do not find anything original in 
the treatise of Jitari ; he only gives a synthetical survey of 
the criticism already raised by the greatest masters of Bud- 
dhism against the samanya or jati theory, and it is quite 
evident that he is chiefly dependent on Dharmaklrti, who, 
developing and completing the apoha doctrine elaborated by 
Dinnaga in his Pramana-samuccaya ( Chapter V ), dealt very 
largely with the samanya theory in the third Chapter of 
PramSnavSrttika. 2 

Though the treatise is so small still some quotations are 
traceable in it as it has been indicated by me in the footnotes to 
the text. One is from NySyasutras II, 2. 70; two others are from 
the iptamlmanasa of Samantabhadra two others from the Sloka- 
▼arttika. From the colophon of the treatise it appears evident 
that the name of the author was Jitari and not Jetlri as given 
in the Tibetan sources and, after them, by V idyabhusana ; forthe 
meaning of the name one must remember the classical defini- 

( 1 ) But, as it is known, the notion of jati or samanya as held by 
* the MTmSxnsakas is different from that accepted by tbe Jainas I refer 
to tbe long criticism of tbe MlmSmsaka point of view (chiefly ELumxrila ) 
contained in the Prameyak amalanaSrtanda. 

( 2 ) On the argument of. also SamanyadusanadikpratUrifs. by 
A^oka and JLpohasiddhi by BatnXkararfKnti In “ Six Buddhist NyXya 
tracts” edited by H. P. 6xetrl. 
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tion of the srhat : “ hataritvad arhat Before concluding these 
introductory remarks I must express again my deep gratitude 
to His Highness the Maharaja of Nepal for the facilities I was 
afforded in studying the mss, preserved in the unparalleled 
collection of the Durbar Library, during my rather long 
sojourn In Nepal. 

Part II 


qqt TT 3 = 3 T^r^ it 

qn#r qqFcrqqqr i 

'■HMld qt I'M q qs^rjfqrsr? * II 

^ftq Fftiq qT^TFmq 11 

<T 5 r <=n<K>^ ^nrcrar^ <?q FiRi1%q?t 1 ^ ^r^^Ffr ^i^r^i>^m- 
ftHH q qqjq qg*d q qqT?f I qqT | q =q qqqqt 

^i^p-qrqfq^q 'mi-hi-^ihPi i sqjqctj hm cijsqr: 1 q cnqq^rqftrgjt fq: 1 
^ % sqjrfcwfi WSPTPT’vi qT ilWH qqqqfqqTqq; I qqq^cqqTqf. 

I q«|T ft qf^ qrq^f^WtsqfqTI^q qTq FqTffi qfr 
crerral qFTFq qur i q^; q§r qqteqfcqf q qqreq qiqpqq; i 
w qtqq: i sflrxrfcqf q qtqferfEfl'ff i ft^qnfjtrcswr: i ^ q sqi%«mqr- 
q qqni qmpq q mwiwid i q ft^tqfq? q*qjq; i q qq^ppqsqq; i 3r«rf- 
qrt ^qpq^q qmpq qq qq*qr [2a] qra^q qqrft^rqrqiqTf^Tft i ^ 
qqqq qq^iq qiqpqq; i qW qpqt q qntrr ^f?r qjqjrot 
qqf qprpq qqri^fq qpi fq^rqpTiq: | cr^qqq^l ’PriqT r %q; qrqrq^^q qqr- 
■qqrac 1^ q%q^fq qT^qqq^qq I q ft fiftm qiftqqj q^fc zn ^nqpqTfq- 
q^qqrqqpfr wmfrr ^157^ i %*q qpNqqqqqrq : q^sqr- 
u^«l« 4 *dlKl qFqfq qF Sqr^qqcn^l qrqFqrf^ *q: I SSqf 
q^«rrs i qqrcq^jqqqqqrc q% qqiq^ Tqrt^qprqffii fifi re r ?% qpn?q 
qpqg; I fmiqiqf ft qiq; ^ qTH|«q^ | qq^qqr^fqqiqqqiqTftfltqTq; I 

d< ^ 1 ( ) nquu imqrqqqq ifa-w qrftrfti^ ( 3 ) i ^p*- 

IfrnM MM^ 1 qqr qq^ [2b] 

.-.( M3 Uf 4 ^ \ ^T^tf^^THFTT ^1 % g 

. /J .1 - T i e in ^ C - ti0 f tc > Mafi j«gho§a ran at be particularly noted here; 

V * ) ^Kr.2S i.— *“•»■ «•* “■ -*»• 

( 3 ) This ia a quotation from NS. II, II, 70 . 

( 4 ) Three or four ahfaraa missing ; read [ hector 
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f^u%rr ?ra[ 11 ^ u 

3RT q?Rm<JTR I 

^l^NerK^TT II 3 II 
qgT 5 ^T«R5 ^5 ^Mq^inH^irt I 
c^RFF ^ R^ II ■*• II 

t^TT r tW *rt^FT$FT ^W#R[ I 

cT*rr ft rr^Rsq ( 1 ) m ii ii 

freffaH^R; srf^rqcr i rr«nf| i eRn*r 
R*IgPRI*% *R3; I FRT ^d^RRRRT *1^ I STrPST 5*n%*T: STRIR f^RR 

f^Rf srwi wtpt ^ ==r r^r: rjttrthi^ spr i *p«t ^ 

%cR#TWf4 rl ^rf^M^ I W*T: 1 ^ cTgd^lct ^wjf RJ 

TOI^ | RtF 4T trg iH|q|^i|fJ|M R^^rtiaSPRff; I 5WU qrfl^W^t'T 

HF ^ %j; 1 SFJ qcfiTHR^3rff^T !T <T FTSSTPTcftH: I %T*TRTf^ STcfffr. 

g*RTg I 3FWT ft Mrfllcl^Sfln^lRoil *R?TT fg ^p^T^ Tt =RT*f 

i ^i^ct^huhmRi^ i^nw % t^sf* # ?r <mirt 

^THtf^r: i J[ 5 a ] *T *n%d $%ftw vi^Ft i %fr ?Tfrnrr?n 

^dlR-'KIM ^?T W^WRT I cR ^SRiaURt ^ ariRcT f f*r %g i ?r 
wlf TTg^jn^f wr RTg i c5?Fig# strrrR ?Te5?PTFfa- ^r wngf?r ^f. 
^HNiW I SRigJTHRI'Hi 5TRFT JIR^TRRUft f% ^ srjR^ | 

^TRRi^i sft#t ;f*tr #ra^ ^ strict gi?f %g i stfrrR str^tr. 

i ®w srstr cr gi + m idi gn RRnRmf^r 

I ^sSf crff ^icoi(^R«)mi*ii: RR7%fTFIT S^RR^RT 
I f^l?n , TRnTI R^RIRcl 1 *T ^c5 RT^f^^W§TTOT^RFR^R^tR?Jq- | 

Mdi'iMW '^Icil^'l'll I ^nq^cPRT ^Rq? W^>d lfi jj pm 

RRRTRg [ 6 a ]^l ^T 3*¥$ %^55 eRT T^Rfrf^cT fff?T 

^ ^ ^ f R[<£|% | TRl TI VI I ^^II^I^I 

grj*rn*FHi?r u n ; »m%r^ rf>i%f^f f^Tf^qrgrara; u 

rersi llJrZJl ^T'T* 4 5 ^ * ariccheda of 10 AptamlmSmsS ^d 
llZ^ttZT ; Verse 3 =*v. 57 c,d, and 58 a, b of SkrtivSda of 
Slokavsrtbka rerse 4=w C) d, of 62 and a, b, o£ 63, ibid, (Ohowthamba* 

.>.;V..ed"?^“; fi 1? 1 . <IO, “- Ite - 41 “ 1 “ 1 Y “ hI «- i- 



THE AGE OF PANINI AND SANSKRIT AS A. 
SPOKEN LANGUAGE 
BY 

Dr. K. B. Pathak, B. a., Ph. D. 



I shall first deal with the question, was Sanskrit a spoken 
language ? This is an interesting problem. It has been dis- 
cussed by M. Senart and Prof. Rhys Davids. The eonelusion 
arrived at by these two soholars after a life long study of 
Indian literature and inscriptions is that classical Sanskrit 
was never a real, living language. It was a dead language. 
Pali was the only living language of the people. The oldest 
inscription in pure Sanskrit, that of Rudradaman, belongs to the 
middle of the second century after Christ. “ It had taken four 
centuries from Asoka’s time to reach this stage. And though 
the end was not yet, and inscriptions in the vernacular, 
pedantically contorted, are still met with, from the fifth century 
onwards the dead language reigns supreme.” 1 

Rhys Davids adds that things should not be looked at 
through the spectacles of Mediaeval Brahmans. Let us 
accept his advice and turn to the Mahabhasya, a work written 
before the birth of Christ. The most interesting feature of this 
literary monument is that both Katyayana and Patanjali make 
very frequent appeals to the “real, living” speech of the people 
in order to elucidate the rules of Panini. In one of the Yartikas 
on Panini 1, 2, 4, 5 Katyayana says W Patanjali explains 

iTtori: As it is said among the people “This is an opulent city,” 
u This city is rioh in cows. ” It is plain that the people in the 
days of KatySyana and Patanjali spoke of an opulent city, 
exactly in the same sense in which Bombay may be spoken of 
as an opulent oity though it is a fact that every man in Bombay 
is not opulent or rioh. 

In the 2nd and 3rd YSrtikas on Panini, III, 3, 133 the 
question is discussed whether it is correct to say 
itllcWj: or ^IT55q : 


( 1 > Buddhist India, j. 135. 
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The decision given is that the 
correct. Katy&yana says 1%^ g 
Pantanjali explains 


former sentence alone is 


^ i s q t cr \ i ^TT^T I I’Mf ^Nr : Wl': 

\ Kielhorn’s 2nd ed. Vol. II. pp* 159, 160 


Patanjali assures us that the future tense here is not 
allowed by the usage of the people. In the same discussion he 
tells US ?T tlf 5T?p| U 

In giving the reasons for the study of Sanscrit grammar 
Patafijali says that in former ages the Brahmans used to study 
Sanskrit grammar after the performance of their thread cere* 
wony ; this is no longer the case ; they say: 


^R<=bU 

Rr*T 


“ We know Vedic words from the Vedas ( which we study ) 
non-vedic Sanskrit 1 words we easily learn from the usage of 
the people ( because Sanskrit is the spoken language ), it is 
therefore, needless to study Sanskrit Grammar/* The reason 
given here for not studying Sanskrit grammar is intelligible 
to us only on the supposition that Sanskrit was spoken in the 
time of Patanjali. At the present day, in the twentieth century 
after Christ, the Brahmans still perform all their religious 
ceremonies in Sanskrit though Sanskrit is a dead language 
now and the vernaculars are spoken throughout India* And no 
Brahman at the present day will give the above reason for not 
learning Sanskrit grammar. In the following passage we are 
told that the use of to convey the sense of a condition, is 
sanctioned by the usage of the people 

wE cf ^ 99 \ 


Panini III, 4, 8 

Kielh orn’s 2nd ed. Vol, II, p, 171. 

( 1 > The expression is used by Yaska >nd Kstysyana in 

Sanstrit words spoken by the people. 




Nirukta, I, 16, 

Suklayajuhprsrtiiskbya, I, 2 .* 
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rs *fa i §3r%r ff t ^ft ^t n ^ 

Mahabhasya I, 9, 69. 

Nirnaysagar ed. Vol. II p. 105. 

When the birth of a child takes place in a family, the 
relatives make inquiries as to whether the child born is a male 
or female and use the neuter gender t% In Marathi also 

exactly the same thing is said % 


When Kafcyayana and Patanjali use the expression spqfT 
they refer not to the learned few but to the people in general 
including the villagers, as is evident from the following 
passages. 


In sutra, 1, 1, 22 Panini defines the term w&ff * KatySyana 
says that the definition is too narrow and should be amended so 
as to include the well-known words tt^ fg etc. by which the people 
understand ^$3JT. This word as defined by Panini is called 
( technical or artificial ) while the popular word is called 
erftf^PT ( natural ). According to a well-known maxim, if a 
word has two meanings, one technical and the other, popular, 
it should be taken in the former sense. Katyayana says that 
if this be the case, the more well-known word meaning 
xter 1§[ etc. will be entirely overlooked. Pafcanjali illustrates 
this view by the following example : 

3i«u <3r% \ cRFn sfct 

*r s r rttere t , % =rm ^ ^ =u 


He adds that people are guided in this matter by considera- 
tions of sense or suitability to the context 


/ 53T% i 

JTR^r I ^1% » SrrsfNt 3T U 



Mahabhasya Nirnaya-sagar edi. 

Vol. L p. 326. 

Patafijali proposes the following test. “ Say to a villager* 
who is come with his feet covered with dust, and who is (there- 
fore ) unaware of the context, “ ” the villager will 

feel doubts, probably he will understand by the word «7l v tiw e i» 
a oow— herd 
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This was the case in the days of Patanjali. But at the 
present day the word *TNl<rf as the name of a person, is as usual 
as in the time of Patanjali. The other meaning of the word 
has disappeared, Sanskrit being no longer spoken. If we utter 
the words ufaTosrar 3TPJT in Marathi in the presence of any man 
in the city of Poona, the word *TfaTo5 will be taken as the name 
of a person, the other meaning of the word will never be 
suspected, because Sanskrit is now a dead language. But the 
case was quite the reverse in the second century B. C. when 
Sanskrit was a living language. Even village potters and 
mat-makers knew Sanskrit : says Patanjali : — 

Mahabhasya, Kielhorn’s ed. Vol. Ill 

p. 57 PSnini, Vo, 1, 84. 

Prom the last two illustrations given above it is not to be 
inferred that villagers, though they understood Sanskrit could 
speak oorrect Sanskrit in the seoond century B. C. That Pali 
and other Prakrit dialects were also in use, follows from the 
statements of Katyayana and Patanjali who tell us 

qre: n %. * 

3ir>TOfe it 


x cnjaxuu, -L, o 9 JL 


Mahabhasya, Nirnaya-sagar ed. p. 125. 

%ga%rr , 

ftifjrsr: i ft ^ f 

W ° rdS f “ 6n o i0ne 2 ab0Ve as bein S current are the 
° f the Sanskrife words 

of cula e red 8 me e r reC ° mmended to as «"« the usage 


Who are or cultured Men ? Patanjali replies 

** f^Tit a hybrid compound. Prakrit or Pali ^oJ^SaMkriT JJ* ^ ^ 
(2) 

MahKbhsgya ( I, 3, 7. ) 
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TO TScTR *FFcT. U qf§[ crtt W*T 

l \ ^ filST: Wm fW3^ 1 

^TSR l I 

^ntr qtsar ^ ^ f^rr: srg^ i 

^THTf% I tT^pSfi f^fRiqfer^TPft u 


Mahabhasya VI, 3,109. 
Kielhorn’s ed. Vol. Ill, p. 174. 


From the above passage we learn that in the second ceniury 
B. C. there were Brahmans in ArySvarta, who spoke Sanskrit 
pnre and undefiled without learning Astadhyayl. This was 
possible only because Sanskrit was a living language in those 
days. In confirmation of this view I may mention the fact 
that in the sixties of the last century an Englishman was my 
teacher. He told me that in his younger days he did not 
learn English grammar, because only the classical languages, 
Greek and Latin, were taught in the schools in England. 


Bhattoji Dlksita, who wrote in the seventeenth century 
says in his Siddhanta-kaumudI, that there are 108 variant 
forms of the word 1 and gives reasons why all these 

forms are correct. This discussion would have been rendered 
unnecessary if Sanskrit had been then a living language. That 
it was the lingua franca of literary India in Bhattoji’stime can 
be easily admitted. But the case was quite different in the 
second century B. C. Let us appeal to Patanjali, 

Panini, I, 3, 51 sr:, f^: 

tfrrft "T 1 \ 3RT? 5T I ^ =31^^ 

Mahabhasya, Nirnayasagar ed. Vol. II 

p: 165. 

Patafijali says \ srFt: 

Mahabhasya ( VII, 1, 68 ), Kielhorn, Vol. Ill, p- 262. 

^ ^ igqratfcr. 

Mahabhasya ( VI, 1, 83 ) 

Kielhorn, Vol. III. p. 55. 


f 1 ) SiddhSntakaumudI, Nirnaya-sagar Edi. p. 30. 

£ 2 } The root *r ( 6th Conj . ) with takes the Atmanepada ar^PKcf 
lf he devours But *r ( 9th conj- ) to speak, is never found with 3TVJ ’ 

to Kxty«yana T s amendment is unnecessary according to Patafijali. 
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gwsfiranrfa i cr^rsrr i i snmft 

5RR3T 

Mahabhasya ( VIII, 2,83 ), Kielhorn. Vol. III. p. 417. 

In the first two passages PatafLjali says that the people in 
his time did not use the forms stej-y/Jilfd and They only 

used emitter and gsicSWTq;. 


In the last passage, though the dual forms of the words 
convey the idea of two, the people persisted in using the word 
ft Very similar to this are the following two illustrations. 

3 It 5PTSRftfc[ 5Rp|; 

Mahabhasya, I, 4,79. 

* 1% 5t#ixr^- 5^T3r sfcr 

Mahabhasya, II, 2, 30 
Let us turn to another sutra of Panini. 

<r=(d*^i : 'Ecfr I, 4, 54. 

\ 1% =^Td: ? 

araifct. 

I understand this sutra very easily because the word 3 ^Ercrssr 
( independent ) and ( doer ) are used in M arathi in the 
senses in which Panini uses them. But I fail to understand 
why d*34N ( weaver ) is introduced here in the Bhasya. 

PatafLjali explains. 

I cRPTT 1 SfrtdT^ d'dH, * htd 

d-ddifci i Rdidffifd i s^%r arrar^ g^% i ^rergT ^rpi 

l U g^ct \ 

PatafLjali says that in his time the word d**d was used in 
two senses 1 loom and ** independence ” and there was a 
likelihood of the word d-s) ( independence ) being mistaken for 
that which meant a loom. But the word in the latter sense 
being now obsolete, Patanjali's remarks do not add to my know- 
ledge of the sutra. None the less they afford valuable evid- 
ence that in the second century B. O. Sanskrit was a spoken 
language, as the word is used in two senses in Sanskrit. 


E&tySyana says under Panini ( VIII, 1, 12 ). 

( ) 

arrays 3 Ts4t h%Th°g|: \ 


C 1 ) <jst srwpfr m KSfiiks, P i^i, v, 2 , 70 . 
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Katyayana says that when a man wishes to say something 
quickly he should repeat words twice, Patahjali says that words 
expressive of fear and excitement should be uttered not only 
twice but many times till the cause of fear is understood by 
the person, to whom the words are addressed. 

Two men are staying in a room, one of them is fast 
asleep. A cobra appears suddenly there. The other 
man, anxious to save the life of his companion, utters the words 
<c Awake, awake, awake ; cobra, a cobra. ” Under such circum- 
stances, any man with a particle of common sense will use a 
spoken language widely understood. It follows, therefore, 
that in the days of Katyayana and Patahjali Sanskrit was a 
living language. Candra explains this idea thus 

1 VI, 14. 

» 

Panini explains the form qc3t thus 

q^pf IV, 1, 33. 

Patahjali says this explanation is in conflict with the 
usage of the people. 

uwfa gwr q^frft ^ \ i q ^ftfct 

Jinendrabuddhi says 

i iwi q^u£iq 5 rptt dTqq<^ i 

Kaiyata and Haradatta are unanimous in upholding this 
interpretation. 

Kaiyata remarks, 

qifaq^lT^^JlRfd U 


But the Buddhist and Jain grammarians, who had 
faith in the efficacy of sacrifices, amend the sutra 
Panini thus : — 


Candra 11, 3, 30 q^pt s^TRTPR 
Fhjyapada I, 3, 58 qiPi^c^lR 1 qc^ 

Jain a Sakatayana, T, 3, 25 qpjft^^ffct q^fT. 
Hemacandra II, 4, 57 v^dFfTR. 


no 

of 


(1) Sanskrit was spoken in Candra T s time, as will be proved 
further on. 

& 
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From the above discussion it is obvious that Patanjali is 
trying to reconcile the expression which was sanc- 

tioned by the usage of the people with Panini’s Sutra. 

The termination tFT is always used in a passive sense. It 
is used in an active sense only in the case of roots enumerated 
by Panini ( III, 4, 72 ). But the roots and qr to drink are 
not found among them. In spite of this fact people in the days 
of Katyayana and Patanjali used the expressions 1%¥lTFiT 5TPR 
nTY- Patanjali offers the following solution. ar^ERf JRRersfRP I 
fsRTvfiSrf Ulf^r fq*RET: > ’SRlT ifcT I 

I ftvRHT: 1 WT^ET: dtcTT ?fcT 11 

Mahabhasya, ( III, 4, 67 ). 

Kielhorn’s ed. Yol. II, p. 177. 

The word <%¥pgt is used in this sense in all the Indian ver- 
naculars at the present day. 


Both Katyayana and Patanjali draw their illustrations 
from the living speech of the people. 

<3W ?tt ^ urp i 

dit^IT ^1% ^J|£RRRfflT«PT <AiitSdl tlJ uqi : y-'K'dl Ri dS, u i 
ST^R^T I trqftfuft U 


Mahabhasya Panini YI. 1, 1. 

51W » ^fwiRiqfcr ^ ^S^TT^PT f^T 

*RTfrT 1 HdfaflPt l 

Mahabhasya Panini, VI, 1, 135. 
oti i gwTT^frT srret ^na^T-iPr fi# i 


Mahabhasya, Panini, III, 3, 19. 


KatySyana and Patanjali give these illustrations in order 
to elucidate difficult points in Sanskrit grammar. 1 herefore 
such appeals would never have been made in a dead language, 
as they would have failed to facilitate the study of Sanskrit 
grammar. 


The subject of genders is dealt with by Patanjali under 
Panini, IV, 1, 3-he says, t§r ^t^j: 5t%gj: I 

His remarks on the genders of and are most inter- 
esting. He cites some verses discussing this subject, in which 
it is stated that there is no reason why “ a cot ” should be 
feminine, and * a tree ’, masculine. In the absence of any 
reason. 
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both these nouns ought to be neuter. But they are not 
neuter 5 because the genders of nouns can not be taught ; they 
depend upon the usage of the people. Patanjali says that in 
this opinion he is supported by the authority of Katyayana. 

Mahabhasya, Panini, IV, 1 , 3. 


It may *be stated here that with a few exceptions the 
genders of Marathi nouns are the same as those of their 
Sanskrit equivalents. Men from Madras and Mysore who come 
to Poona can easily pick up a knowledge of Marathi but they 
can not overcome the difficulty caused by genders without a 
prolonged study of the subject. A European gentleman once 
inquired of me “ what is the easiest way of learning Marathi 
genders, ** I replied that he could learn them by frequent 
conversation with educated gentlemen whose mother tongue 
was Marathi. These facts will enable us to understand the 
excellence of the advice given by Katyayana and Patanjali 
when they tell us to learn genders from people who spoke 
Sanskrit. 


Patanjali reiterates this maxim <£r=K1 3H Ml very 

frequently in the Mahabhasya. He never mentions any 
treatise with the help of which the genders of nouns could be 
learnt in the second century B. G. This was due to the fact that 
the language of the Mahabhasya was spoken in those days. 
This state of things continued til] the fifth century. In proof 
of this we may appeal to the Buddhist grammarian Candra 
who belongs to the middle of the same century. His testimony 
is most valuable as he was not a mediaeval Brahman. He was 
besides an author of independent judgment. He rejects 
Panini’s sutra as we have seen, and says 1 that 

alone is correct and not fqsni as Panini maintains. 
Candra has 3RJ: : for Panini’s srg: As regards genders 

this Buddhist authority tells us that 2 is unneces- 


( 1 ) f^sTFRT Pacini ( VII, 3, 34 ); Candra, VI, 1, 42. 

tfsrrsvxng^l Panini, V. 4, 129 ; Candra IV, 4, 119. 
< 2 ) QRfrtf. £f*r 1 PS^ini, II, 4, 31, 
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saryas such, words depend upon popular ug age ^ 3rzr cPIT 
3r Rcfe'KaT. y^tdfPi ^ 

5r^rfe% ^TffcT yT^if% ^rrOj 

Candravrtti, IT, 2, S3. 

f§.«i 13'^, ^ 

Candravrtti IV, 4. 84. 


The Lihganusasanam mentioned above must be the ISfams- 
lingSnusiasana of Amarasimha as tbe last named work does 
not contain many words sanctioned by Candra. This Buddhist 
author also tells us 


ff^T WBT^ 1 

Candravrtti, IV, 1, 61, 


q%:, ft^rrar:, , wfa:, stsifiRu. 

g re R rfa tr^t a^cr si^ct 

Candravrtti IV, 1, 62. 

MT^4KnT | jRqfwfcr ^fSc=iivi ^if^fcrsw: 

Candravrtti IV, 1, 104 

The KSSika ( V, 1, 90 ) says qfSscfSfil <sr(%=FT: < UR3- 

Benares ed. Part II, p. 24. 

The use of the words and "shows that Sanskrit 

Was a spoken language in Candra’s time. The subject of 
accents is as important as that of genders. Patafijali says 

# ^ W- I swrer 3^3? T ^ ?RT 

Mahabhasya, II, 1, 1, 

Here the words ttsrl and have the udatta accent on the 
first syllable, while the compound ^jsrg^r has the aocent on the 
last syllable. Panini says. 

A sentence addressed to a person from a distance should 
be pronounced without accents. 

3TFPSS Trrq33i 

This same sentence addressed to a person standing near 
the speaker, should have the proper aooents 

Jinendrabuddhi says that in the oounter example the 3TT in 
and the art in vjt are 3^TrI, all the other vowels in the 
sentence being 3T33TrT. But in the first example the ggr of the sn 
in^^Tii^ is retained according to Panini’s Sutra "" 

=3 VIII, 2, 84. 
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In the two Sutras of Panini cited above there occurs the 
word ^5 the meaning of which is uncertain. Patahjali says, 
under Panini’s sutra, VIII, 2 , 84. 

^ \ tt^ f| i qq qpfe : 

\ ^ l <5y ?r ^r ^ p frfcT 

How then is the meaning of the word to be determined ? 
PatafLjali replies : — 

1^1% snerF t qq OTitrwPl 

C\ 

( ^rafcT srfsqTcf ^ snsqcft% 

Kielhorn’s ed. vol. Ill, p. 417. 

KaSika, VIII, 2,84. 

Under the circumstances supposed in the above example 
common sense would dictate that a dead language should 
never be employed. 

We learn from Panini and Katyayana that when a teacher 
is saluted by a pupil btrhi^’ teacher should use 

in returning the salutation, % %qqrTT ^ . But this rule 

should not be observed in the case of women and Sudras : — 

*TT*qt w ^TTT^T l 

In the case of the Ksatriyas and Vaisfyas the rule is 
optional 

or 

or s^qrfer. 

Mahabhasya, VIII, 2, 83 and KaSika 

Candra VII, 3, 119. 

Patanjali says that in saluting women, one should say 
3 T^rs[$sqTffJ 3 . and notsfl?^-^' Men, who were ignorant 

of the rules of 5 RT would be treated like women, and would 

ns 

thus be exposed to ridicule. For this reason, says Patanjali, 
every one should study grammar. 

Mahabhasya, Nirnaya-sagar ed. 

Vol. I. p. 11 . 

If these rules had no relation to the realities of life and 
referred only to a state of society which existed in the imagina- 
tion of Panini, Katyayana and Patahjali, these three authors 


(V) Apastamba Dharmautxa, I, 4, 14, 23. 
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would never hare received the homage of more than twenty 
centuries, the homage of the Buddhists, t e a ^ r j;® s , ® 

Brahmans alike, and would never have continued to be studied 
at the different religious centres in India today. 


From the point of view of the historian and the philolo- 
gist, the retention of the accents of ordinary Sanskrit words to 
the middle of the fifth century is interesting and instructive. 
Let us remember that Gandra belongs to the middle of the 5th 
century. Pujyapada, who copies him, lived before the end of 
that century, while Jaina Sakatayana lived in the first half ^ of 
the ninth century. Candra tells us expressly that h e ret ains 
PSnini’s indicatory letters denoting 3^Fcf, 3T3 > and be- 

cause in his time these accents were used : 

Candravrtti, III, 3, 39. 

KaSikS, IV. 3. 67. 


Candra-sutra III, 3, 39 is only a copy of Panini’s sutra. 
_IV, 3, 67. 


After the middle of the fifth oentury the accents of Sanskrit 
words entirely disappeared. Accordingly Pujyapada and 
Jaina Sakatayana have their corresponding Sutra thus : • 
tfgxlgoT^rrcr: Jainendra, III, 3, 50 
Amoghavrtti. Ill, 1, 131. 


Panini ( III, 3, 10 ) and Gandra ( I, 3, 6 ) have the infinite 
termination, Gandra says *t=bl<: ^=Rj4 :1 Pujya- 

pada ( Jainendra, II, 1,5) and Jaina Sakatayana ( IV, 4, 183 ) 
have only Panini ( III, 4, 36 ) and Gandra ( I, 3, 136 ) 
have the termination 1 2 while Pujyapada ( Jainendra II 

4, 1 5 ) and J aina Sakatayana ( IV, 4, 151 ) have only ojq. 
Panini ( V, 3, 23 ) and Candra ( IV, 3, 19 ) have srraj. 

On the other hand Pujyapada ( Jainendra, IV, 1, 131 ) and 
Jaina Sakatayana ( III, 4, 25 ) have only sjt. 


Patafijali in his introduction says that without a know- 
ledge of aooents, it is not possible to know whether ^g g ^dl is 
or and its meaning can not be made out on that 
account. Kumar il a says that this statement is most absurd : 


(1) f 3*wmftfli«sn< Pgnini (VI, 1, 197 ). 

(2) m Psijini ( VI, 1, 193 ), 
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“Just as the Veda is ever existing, so also is its explanation. 
Hence the explanation of etc. without grammar. ” 


<=lS.Kl d^i =d ^rai^l <TrM^ R 3#PT- 

fiwFiPfrraT?! 


Tantravartika, Benares ed. p. 212 . 

In this passage Kumarila, who belongs to the middle of 
the eighth century, and lived shortly before the Jaina Sakata- 
yana, assures us that in his time the people spoke Sanskrit 
without accents and that in the conversation of old men 
accents were never heard. From these facts the conclusion is 
inevitable that Sanskrit continued to be a living language, 
upto the middle of the fifth century, and after that date it must 
have entered on a new phase in its development as the lingua 
franca of literary India. But this transition must have been 
extremely slow and gradual. 


Another interesting fact in support of my view deserves 
to be noted here. Katyayana tells us that one reason for the 
retention of 55 in the Siva Sutra II ^ 55 % is that when a Brahman 
woman mispronounces the word as <* 4 d=b and another man 
wants to communicate this fact to others thus sTIW'ft + <$.d%Hrg 
3 FTT& + we should know how to form the #£r here. 

Patamjali explains: 

ere re p n 'MjtA* ariipvrT 5?^ ^ 

dTifPIH 55d3> ^1^ > ^Rpf^^dRj ?pn%fd l 

Candra also retains $5 in his sutra and says 

^fcr 5ig=gt; 

The need for such a ^rf^r no longer existed in the days of 
Pujyapada and Jaina Saktayana. Accordingly they have the 
corresponding sutras thus. 

ai^ E fui I t Jainendra I. 2. 

| l Amoghavrtti, I, 2 

Kalidasa, who was contemporary with Candra, assures 
us that in his time men could understand Sanskrit but that 
women found it hard to understand it and had to be spoken 
to in Prakrit. 
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{|^t =*r ii 

KumSrasambhava VII, 90 

In the days of Kstyayana and Patanjali, villagers, potters, 
mat-makers could understand Sanskrit. But after the middle 
of the fifth century even Brahman women had to be talked 
to in Prakrit; but this change was extremely slow and gradual. 

I shall add two more instances. Under Panini ( V, 3, 85 86) 
Patanjali says: 

ard i 

5Tt3^ 5T zm: 'JS: 3^: ?% 

Under Pan ini, V, 2. 29 both Katyayana and Patanjali defend 
the use of the following expressions 1 

and 4:' 

In his opinion such self-contradictory expressions need not 
be defended as they are sanctioned by the usage of the people. 

• . T P l aaial i tells UB tllis language was spoken not only 
m northern India but also in Southern India. 

£ ' 1%: 1 ft JTfr^r 

Mahabhasya. Nirnayasagar ed. Vol. I, p. 207. 

Idem, p. 23. 

^^ssr.ftSKirsE' h i B pi % deoeBaor ***■• 

spoken language. Indla where Sanskrit was a 

forma. These are idL^of lh e h 861186 ° f their structur »l 
Kstysyana, offers the following solut^in f^®-- 8 * nctioned by usage, 

“ * n incorrect orthography ", « fal ^ * mR '‘ ll '* Cf * 

and “nominative case.” The Greeks h ft I- *’ elroEeous etymology,” 

lopon an elephant. Trench’s ’English nnaf 8 ® eak o£ the horse-naan 
1899. The explanation given above ^onlv* ™ Pre8 ®“ t 35 <>» note, ed. 
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At present this language" is called Sanskrit. It was also 
spoken of as Sanskrit by Mediaeval authors. But this name is 
never used in the Mahabhasya. Panini, EZatyayana and 
Patahjali are unanimous in assuring us that in their days this 
language was called w * a spoken language ’ in contra- 
distinction to the Vedic dialect which was obsolete, as is evident 
from the following sutras : — 


f%^rpsrr 
^ =cT Miqiqi-H. 
^rrwFrf snsrjps 


Ill, 3, 108 

VI, 1, 181 

VII, 2, 88 
VI, 3, 20 

VIII, 2, 98. 

Vartika, III, 2, 171 
Vartika, III, 3, 130. 
Vartika, VIII, 4, 45, 


«T ^Fcf^T fS'cJ I ®TWT ^TPTRT 




Mahabhasya on Panini ( 1, 2, 6. ) 
Idem. ( III, 1, 8 ). 


Yaska who preceded Panini, frequently refers to Sanskrit 
as WST “ a spoken language.” 


%f% srfcwqr^rqt 

-iylRifcl 


Nirukta, I, 5. 


Yaska also contrasts the word] vjitq-*, a derivative of WIT, 
with ‘ Vedic ’ thus 

sr^rrqr srsnftr 

»iiTq'=hi 

Nirukta, II. 2. 


In the first aunadika karika of Panini, III, 3, 1, we read 
^ Jinendrabuddhi says that the compound 
should be dissolved 3*1+11: and that WS+Mi: means 

<Sl«hilRj4j : " current among the people.” The word is 

equivalent to Yaska’s vnf^r: From ‘the facts set forth above it 
is clear that Sanskrit was a spoken language. The most in- 
teresting passage in Yaska is the following : — 

10 
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srsnft' u 

chV4l5^ 1 



Translation Nirukta, II, 2, 8. 

Moreover among some people roots (only) are used ; among 
others derivatives of suoh roots ( only ) are used. The root 
srqfcT “ to go ” is used among the Kambojas ; among the Aryans 
they use the noun the derivative of this root ; among the 
Eastern people the root qfa “ to cut ” is in use, ^ while among 
the Northern people the noun “ a sickle is employed 

which is derived from the same root 

Tbis passage is of great importance as it shows that Sans- 
krit was a spoken language among the different tribes or peoples 
mentioned, the Kambojas, the Aryas, the Easterners and the 
Northerners. 

In order to escape from this inevitable conclusion 
Dr. Roth puts a wrong construction on the passage and says’ 
“ the Kambojas ( in their grammar ) speak of the root “ 
feefrqf ” and the Aryas [ in their grammar 1 refer to the same 
root as “ ufcT ’’ But this is contradicted by the last 

sentence in which we read the Easterners use the root “ to 
out ” and the Northerners use the noun ^T5T, which is not a root. 

We find, however, that Dr. Roth is himself not satisfied 
with this construction as Yaska, who uses twice 

elsewhere, would in that case be a Kamboja; “ under these 
circumstances, ” says Dr. Roth, “ the only possible explanation 
appears to me to be that we have to banish from our texts the 
words juqfd to as an unskilful interpolation of a wiser 

grammarian. *’ The absurdity of Dr. Roth’s speculation is 
exposed by the light thrown on the passage by Patanjali and 
Bhatta Kumarila. 


Patafijali says : — 






l%=bK ^fcT l 


T: I 


(1) Indian Antiquary for 1916, p. 176. 
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Bhartrhari and 1 Kaiyata explain 
R'feli I -tidN^TT 1 

Mahabhasya Nirnayasagar ed. Vol. I, p, 27. 

Bhatta Kumarila says : — 

cTSTr#% i ^i=ffcT C ) Pt+^hI "itr f^qroq^PTr^rh a^o-ycf 

^Idf^fc t Jid^lCKiriW IdlT^ I R. did trg f| -qTdtr dflflRIs^T 5rf^qro§^3 
o^df^cTT l 

Tantravartika, Benares edition, p. 146. 

Kumarila implies that $rqfd is a vpg and a 

The first point that strikes us here is that while Yaska and 
Patanjali read qr=r ^fcT, Kumarila says 3Tdwfd tld^K'klfcraHld. . This 
is due to the faot that the noun ^ “ a dead body ", according 
to Kumarila and Kaiyata, is both masculine and neuter, as 
we learn from Amarasirhha. “ ” which Kslrasvami 

should 
the 


as 


of the 
under- 


explains ^rafcf qPT- The second point, that we 

note, is that Patanjali and Kumarila. use srgsicf 2 
equivalent of ^TPT^rf. 

3TI% ^Fct Yaska. 

3TRTt Patanjali 

arpft: 5igs% 5Tqrf%fd Kumarila. 

C^RTT: il^sict Patanjali. 

The third point worth considering is the position 
word ^fcf which denotes ^q^q 3 or the kind of change 
gone by the root. Therefore it should come immediately before 
the word Rqn"< in construing the passages thus : 

qid Yaska. 

^fd tTdTTTafi- *nq^t Patanjali. 

ydUlfd R'bkm’fWiqV 5NJo**tcT Kumarila. 

When Dr. Both put .the misconstruction upon the words 
in the B irukta, he seems to have overlooked the well-known 
rule laid down by Katyayana in his Vartika on Panini, III, 
3, 108. 

ffrT 

\ I q^: I qs% l 

Kasika, Benares, ed. Part 1, p. 282. 


( 1 ) Kielhorn’a ed. of MahSbhS^ya, vol. II preface p. 16 . 

C 2 ) vzjm 

3T§J WIT 3^ ST^cT: ^<CrT : I s^ffcT wi 5T?T 

MahSbha^ya, III, 2. 102. 

(3) G-a^aratna- mah od adhi . Benares edi. p. 13. 
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Haradatta remarks. 

^ i wic=ti^'Ji wrh, 

PSnini, III, 1, 5. 

jfl?T sN^r^iir^ : Panini, III, 1, 6. 

Illustrations of this rule will be found in the extracts from 
the Nirukta and Panini’s Unadi Sutras given side by side by 
me in another 1 paper. In the passages under discussion the 
word ufir is an illustration of ^ while siwfcf ^jfcT IwrfcT and 
are illustrations of I* * s thus dear that the words ?f% or 
ffcT do not denote a root, but a noun. Samkaracarya gives 
the meaning of the verb %fcT used in Vedanta 2 sutra, III, 1, 1. 
* 1% U^tqfd ^5T^F5ITq#I§=5RT I ?T 1% q^^TT q^lRljj qpRRTofr 

Sarlrakabhasya, III, 1, 10. 


The Sanskrit word tffcT in this sense has survived in the 
Marathi verb ^PTcf and the word meaning “ a dead 

body ” is used at the present day not only in Marathi but in 
many other Indian vernaculars. 


The arguments of Dr. Roth being demolished, it follows 
that in the opinion of Yaska and Patanjali Sanskrit was 
spoken by the people of Kamboja, of Surastra, by the Ary as, 
by the people of Praoyamadhya and by the Eastern and 
Northern peoples. That it was spoken in Southern India also 
has been proved above. 


PSnini tells us that in his time the names of towns, 
villages, tribes and rivers were Sanskrit. And he lays down 
rules to explain the formation of derivatives from such names 
This proves that in Gandhara and the adjacent parts Sanskrit 
was a spoken language in Fanini’s time.; though at present 
different vernaculars are spoken there. Similarly, in Kolhapur 
and its neighbourhood formerly Kanarese was the spoken 
language. But after Shivaji Kanarese was superseded by 
Marathi This accounts for the fact that all the inscriptions 
in the Kolhapur State, belonging to pre-Marathi times, are 
m Kanarese or Sanskrit. All the palm-leaf manuscripts in 
the Jama Matha at Kolhapur are written in old Kanarese 
characters, the language employed being Sanskrit, Magadhi. 


^ f T S f ni the authorahi P the Unadi antras. 

n er this stltra -Css Fci is considered by {§&riikaracirrva as stmo- 

•re mentioned to Prudnl’. Dhntopltho. ’ ' >*mn«Migra 
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or old Kanarese. This subject has been treated by me in 
another 1 paper. It is therefore needless to re-iterate my 
arguments here. 

A similar change took place in Gandhara and its neigh- 
bourhood. At first Brahminism prevailed ; later on there 
appeared Buddhism; but after the birth of Mahomad both were 
entirely supplanted by Islam. The truth of these remarks is 
placed beyond dispute by the following Sutras of Panini. 


-=mA* 4T : IV, 2, 99, candra III, 2, 8 

i ^rsrr. 

IV, 2, 116. Candra III, 11, 33. 
=hlRl’=hl l e bll?l c hl. 

IV, 2, 117. Candra III. 2, 34. 

IV, 2, 123. Candra III, 2, 37. 
i jqi'-b^vb : 

Ri^ ct g j Rl<ai f5 IV, 3, 93. Candra. III. 3. 61. 
I I cTTSnSr^: 

sfi^IV, 2, 131. Candra III, 2, 47. 

\ 1 

IV, 2, 100, Candra III, 2, 9. 

> ^i^ppjTt jfh i 

,m° 2 ' } C»ndra III, 2, 11 & 12. 

I 41-^4;: 1 

^q^rfEr e# 

^Tft«frs^IV, 2, 77. 

Tt VRTVRFI, 



In a lengthy dissertation contributed to the Indian 
Antiquary, pp. 163-174 ( 1904 ). M. Silvain Levi maintains 
that Sanskrit was never employed for official or other secular 
purposes before the year 150 A. D., the date of the inscription 
of Rudradaman, and that the Sanskrit drama was non-existent 
before the time of the Ksatrapas who reigned in the 
second century A. D. 


The first statement is contradicted by Patanjali who 
tells us that 


(1) Nipatuisga’s Karirsjamsrga, 
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fdran. > crgraT i dra; augtiw^f d ^wigr+i i^^ r 
apxTr^S t F T TW' Vdir+^t sRfT’JTT ^ ^^T°Tr «T ^TFrT «T 

ci^s*^R3H *Rfrd i 

The ruler of a province issuses his orders in Sanskrit. 
Mahabhasya, VI, 1, 2 
Kielhorn’s ed. Vol. II, p. 7. 

The second ] assertion of the French scholar that the 
Sanskrit drama was not existent before A. D. 150 is amply re- 
futed by the following passages in the Mahabhasya. 

sqgH lf d =f-ri , '=i P^T l cRPTr l «idHi (di’Hks* "idf % S^sjfd 

5R^J‘ d d era ct^<raif : 1 T33 5aj»'»HMfH 3 P5 3 fTra: =Rt4- 

jT^rad d d 3T5P% » 

Mahabhasya Idem. 

rarerafd ^ ^Fraradtfd f^Rsid %% fra^% ra 
i sraTft » d aradd #»#ra5T qi^d %d rara^fd 3c2j% ra 

sprasFdtfd i 

Mahabhasya, III, 1, 26 
Kielhorn, Vol. II, p. 36. 

Haradatta explains 

d errand 5b<j«ndr^iRuii qsrat ^T^Hlnt^wtd smn- 

w$«mt ^d qrr#i%5T raic refc r 

Padamamjarl, pt. I, p 4 53 9 
Benares ed. 

Bodhayana, who is quoted by Patafijali, enumerates 
among minor sins 

^#radtqd flT3ejMl4ell 


Bodhayana Dharmasutra, II, 1, 43. 

M. Silvain Levi tells us that Sanskrit was never employed 
for secular : purposes before A. D. 150. But Patanjali assures 
usthat m his time Sanskrit was used in giving an order for 
a pair of thongs to a shoe— maker thus 

*r ^ fdfdrat ^mr dsfd srad^d 


. sff dt 5rad% sratsarr^-: \ 




Mahabhasya, HI, 1 , 26 
Benares ed. part III, p. 46 
Kielhorn's ed. Vol, II, page 36 
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Thus the splendid superstructure built on the occurrence 
of such titles as in the Ksatrapa 

inscriptions and ooins falls to the ground. And the fact that 
the -classical Sanskrit language was spoken in the second 
century B. C. and continued to be Bpoken with accents till the 
time of Candra hut without accents even up to the time of 
Kumarila it is now impossible to dispute in the face of the 
authorities quoted above. 

Kielhorn’s first edition of Mahabhasya was published 
several years before M. Silvain Bevi’s dissertation appeared. 
But the work is little studied. That Sanskrit was once spoken 
is obvious to us Brahmans who live near the Tulsibag Temple 
in Poona where Kirtans are performed or Furanas recited, and 
who hear Marathi expressions corresponding to Pata£Ljali* a 
words l T% 

Kielhorn’s ed. Mahabhasya, III, 1, 26. p. 36. 


Was this language in use for some centuries before the 
time of Panini is the interesting question, which it is neces- 
sary to answer. 


Panini mentions ten grammarians who preceded him. The 
sutras in which he names them deal with the classical Sanskrit 
language but not with the language of the "Vedas. Prom this 
fact we may conclude that the works which these ten predeces- 
sors composed must have treated of the grammar of the classi- 
cal Sanskrit. What is still more interesting is that Panini’s 
sutras mentioning his predecessors are copied by Candra, 
Pujyapada and the Jaina Sakatayana, as is evident from the 
following synoptical table : — 


Panini 1, 1, 16. 


Panini, I, 2, 25. 


553 ’: 

Panini, III, 4, 111. 


Panini, V, 4, 112, 


yT granfq^’* 

Panini, VI, 1, 92. 


I Candra, V, 1, 129 and 132. 

> Jainendra I, 1, 25. 

J Amoghavrtti. 1. 1, 103. 

'j Candra, VI, 2, 20. 

> Jainendra, 1, 1, 110. 

) Amoghavrtti, IV, l, 151. 

1 Candra. 1, 4, 43, 

> Jainendra, II, 4, 93. 

J Amoghavrtti, I, 4, 105, 

"k Candra IV, 4, 93. 

> Jainendra, IV, 2, 140. 

J Amoghavrtti, IT, 1, 155. 

"k Candra, V, 1, 94, 

> Jainendra, IV, 3. 92. 

J Amoghavrtti, 1, 1, 92. 
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Panini, VI, 1, 123. 

Panini, VI, 1, 127. 
PS^ini , VI, 1, 130. 

Panini, VI, 3, 6. 

dflimR g 

Panini, VII, 1, 74. 

flRsraw 

Panini, VII, 2, 63. 

SJS ITTT^nTcSSRT- 

Panini, VII, 3, 99. 

Panini, VIII, 3, 18. 

Panini, VIII, 3, 19. 
art# 

Panini, VIII, 3, 20. 



1 Candra, V, 1, 135. 

)>- Jainendra, IV, 3, 122. 

J Amoghavrtti I, 1, 74. 

^ Candra, V, 1, 124, 

1 Candra, V, 3, 71-72. 
j* Jainendra, IV, 3, 127. 

J Amoghavrtti, II, 2, 82. 

1 Candra, V, 4, 30. 

}* Jainendra, V, 3, 57. 

J Amoghavrtti, I, 2, 8, 

] Candra, V, 4, 160. 

Jainendra, V, 1, 118. 

J Amoghavrtti, IV, 2, 91. 

1 Candra, VI, 2, 37. 

Y Jainendra, V, 2, 104. 

J Amoghavrtti, IV, 2, 29. 

I Candra, VI, 4, 27. 

<- Jainendra, V, 4, 9. 

J Amogliavrtti, I, 1, 154. 

I Candra, VI, 4, 27. 
f- Jainendra, V, 4, 9. 

J Amogliavrtti, I, 1, 155. 
1 Candra, V, 1, 128. 

(- Jainendra, 1, 1, 24. 

J Amoghavrtti, I, 1, 102. 


In the table given above I have not cited the correspond- 
ing Sutras of Hemacandra as they are almost identical with 
the Sutras in the Amoghavrtti of Jaina Sakatayana. It is 
very interesting to note the fact that from the end of the third 
century to the appearance of King Bhoja of Dhara in the ele- 
venth century the grammar of Panini was [copied and preserv- 
ed by the distinguished Buddhist and Jaina authors whose 
works have survived to the present day, namely, Candra, 
Pujyapada, Bhartrhari, the author of the VakyapSdlya, Jaya- 
ditya and Vamana, the joint authors of the Kasika, the NySsa- 
kara Jinendra Buddhi, Jaina Sakatayana the Hyasakara 
Prabhacandra, Dayapala and Hemacandra. The 
which belongs to the 7th century, continued to be studied upto 
the seventeenth century when it was superseded by Bhattojl 
Dlksita’s work, the SiddhSntakaumudi. 
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Now these heretical authors were not mediaeval Brahmans. 
They did not care for the Vedio literature or Vedio grammar. 
The four Sutrakaras especially Candra, Pujyapada, Jaina 
Sakatayana and Hemacandra borrowed with slight modifica- 
tions, only those sutras of Panini, as amended by Katyayana 
and Patanjali, that dealt with classical Sanskrit. The prede- 
cessors of Panini, whose opinions have found their way into 
the works of these heretical grammarians, must have dealt 
with classical Sanskrit. In other words classical Sanskrit, as 
distinct from the Vedio language, was not invented by Panini 
but existed in the time of his predecessors. These predecessors 
of Panini were not mere names or imaginary persons as some 
of them, especially Sakaly a, Ka&yapa, Sakatayana, and Gargya 
are prominently mentioned by Yaska in his Nirukta, 1 by 
Katyayana in his Vajasaneya 2 Pratisakhya, and by 
Patanjali, in his Mahabhasya. 3 

The most ancient of the ten predecessors of Panini was 
lindoubtedly Sakalya, who is believed to have compiled one 
of the two recensions of the Pgveda named after him. This 
belief is alluded to by Patanjali in his Mahabhasya thus : — 

Mahabhasya, Nirnaya Sagar edi. 

Vol. II, p. 291. 

The Chronological relations between some of these pre- 
decessors of Panini can be shown thus : — * 


Cl) Nirukta, Venkatesh press edi. 
pp. 26, 56, 219 Gscrgya. 
p. 520 {§skalya. 
pp. 25, 56 fSskatSCyana. 

* (2) §uklayajuh przcti^skhya, Benares edi. 

Ill, 12, 55, 92 6^kata:yana. 

III, 10 Sakalya. 

IV, 165 Gtergya. 

IV, 5 Ks^yapa. 

(3) r arreffa* qpcr 

Mah^bh^ya, III, 2, 115, 


IX 
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Sakalya* 

Saka'fayana the elder. 

Gargya. 

Yaska. 

1 

Panini. 

I 

Vyadi. 

KStyayana the author of the Vartikas on Panini. 

Goldstueker has satisfactorily proved that Katyayana 
the author of the Suklayajuhpratisakhya is identical with 
Katyayana the Vartika-kara of Panini. 


Let us now turn to Kautilya’s Artha^astra in which we 
find the following interesting passage : — 

quWwid: m I 

I 1 3FTO1^T PlM I dlM l 

II, 10, p. 72. 


The concluding words in the above passage will at once 
remind us of the following Sutras of Panini. 

apfN<ifaqidl : I, 4, 56. 

[ ftqTdl: ] I, 4, 57. 
ffiq i d lt ] I, 4, 58. 

[ SlT^r: ] smNfi: I, 4, 59. 

Prom this it is obvious that Kautilya was acquainted 
with Panini s Sutras and his v rj 1 4 1 6 which enumerates =q T ^ t 
Nor is this all. Kautilya also knew the Pratisakhya of 
Katyayana which says. 


. vx±i, o». 

dw*j^: means qufkf *rg^r: qwff qr VIII, 40. 

q^VIII, 41. 
VIII, 42. 
VIII 43. 
f^qT d l= VIII 44. 
m srfcr VIII, 45, 

} vm, 46, 
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I must point out here that btsr and axe treated as syno- 
nymous by Katyayana in the sutras cited above, and bis defini- 
tion is thus equivalent to which 

is imitated by Kautilya when he says Wl- Kstyayana’s 

last verse is also found in the Rkprati^akbya. But this fact 
will not affect my conclusion, as the last named work 1 also 
mentions or it may therefore be safely concluded that 

Panini, Vyadi and EZatyayana were considered classical 
authors in the fourth century. 

Let us now proceed to discuss the earliest limit to the age 
of Panini. In the Astadhyayl sutra, II, 1, 70 
Panini teaches the formation of the compound gaqrCt WRIT 
?^tu. * l his is an allusion to the institution of nuns which is 

still prevalent among the Svetambara Jaina community at 
the present day. In the unadi sutra, III, 130 ^tq^the word 
and in another TJnadi sutra III, 2 f§T <1* J the 

word are taught by Panini. The two words VT^rT and f^RT 
and the institution of nuns are common both to the Jainas and 
the Buddhists. But the word had not, in Panini s time* 
yet acquired the peculiar meanings attached to it by these two 
sects. Panini 2 says that it means only deserving in a good 
sense III, 2. 133, It is also admitted on all hands that Jainism 
is older than Buddhism. Panini, therefore, alludes to Jainism 
and not to Buddhism. On these grounds Panini may be assign- 
ed to the last quarter of the seventh century B. C. just before 
the appearance of Mahavlra and his junior contemporary 
Gautama Buddha. It must be mentioned here that Mahavlra 
was only the renovator of Jainism, the sect having been found- 
ed by his predecessor P&r&v’anatha. 


(1) JJkprtttigSkbya XIII, 12 

(2) arf: sr^TTqT^ III* 2,133 sr^TT ^Id^ldT - l 




Klteiks. 



WERE THE VAJASANEYl SAMHITA AND^THE 
SATAPATHA BRAHMAN A UNKNOWN TO PANINI T 

BY 

K. B. PATHAK, B. A., Ph. D. 


This is a very interesting problem discussed by Gold- 
stuoker. The conclusion at which he has arrived is that 
Panini lived before the composition of the two Vedic works, the 
Vajasaneyl Sarhnita and the Satapatha Brahmana. The 
absurdity of this conclusion becomes manifest to us if we 
compare the following Sutras of Panini: 

% snrsn#: 1. 4. 80. 

1. 4. 81. 

1. 4. 82. 


Panini says that in the non-Vedic or classical Sanskrit 
language 5f and other particles come always before the verb, 
but that in the Vedic language such particles may come either 
before the verb or after it, and that sometimes in the Vedic 
language other words may intervene between such particles 
and the verb. Here a contrast is drawn between the grammar 
of the Vedic language and that of the classical Sanskrit 
language by Panini. On this ground we can safely assign 
Panini to the classical period, independently of the question 
whether or not he mentions the white Yajurveda or the 
Satapatha Brahmana. Similarly an English author who 
discusses the grammatical peculiarities of the English language 
as it was spoken and written in the Elizabethan period and 
compares them with those of the same language belonging to 
the Victorian era, must be assigned to the nineteenth century. 
Let us turn to another Sutra of Panini : 


IV. 4. 71. 

Kasika explains: 

^TTicN fV+K'-tltfcfl I (^^4 jgj g Rqj fr 

I WsuAstftrt I I eqRjRSIcj; \ 

•*H3$!iW l ®il+n«liR*i«=t»s 1 3T==r+i«iR(rT \ 1 

Oandra says : 


III 4. 72. 
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Vajasaneyl Sanihita and the datapatha Brahmarta 


This Sutra is most interesting as Panini here alludes to the 
praotioe which is still observed at the present day by the 
Brahmans, of suspending the recitation of the Vedas on the 
eighth, the fourteenth and the new and full moon days of the 
lunar month. From the passage cited above from the KaMkE 
we learn that there is a sastra which forbids the study of the 
Vedas on certain days and at certain places. This is presup- 
posed by Panini’s Sutra. Though this Sutra is not remarked 
upon in the Mahabhasya, Katyayana and Patanjali vouchsafe 
to us the necessary information on this point under the 
following Sutra : 

JTFT V. 2. 59. 


In a Vedio text there occur the words The 

whole of the first word and part of the second give us the form 
girr. To this is affixed the termination g ( and we get 
the form and we can say This new 

derivative must be regarded as a different word from 

the original words and mwr which can not change their 
relative positions and have different accents. Katyayana and 
Patanjali say : — 


Pwd"- 1 yn^iM -11^4 I -<slv=r-*i 

pRcP 1 'li+iiqltdWi «T 

Mahabhasya, Kielhorn’s 2nd ed. 

Vol. II, p. 386. 

The works in which the rules about srsjjw are laid down 
are the Dharmasutras of Apastamba, Gautama and Bodhayana. 
These works are presupposed by Panini, Katyayana and 
PataHjali. In the Mahabhasya we read ?|ifcSR: 3mtFFT% FTfq 

Kielhorn Vol. II, p. 365. 


Patanjali borrows his definition of Aryavarta from Bodha- 
yana’s Dharmasutra: w- I 3FT I <s ^ Hew « I <rt , =h=i*i I f^FRT* 

Mahabhasy a ( VI, 3, 109 ) j Bodhayana, Dharmasutra I, 1,205 
Kielhorn, Vol. II, p. 174. J 


Apastamba in his Dharmasutra says : 

Apastamba Dh. S. I. 7, 30. 


Gautama says : 
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Gautama Dh. S. II, 38, 39. 

Bodhayana says 

Bodhayana Dh. S. I, 2, 36 & 37. 

Katyayana and Patanjali had before them the above 
Dharmasutras as is evident from the following passage. 

e 3^ 3^ J W l 4i 

Mababhasya 1ST. sagar ed. Vol. I p. 352. 

Patanjali’s words f$) q4TTr*TO % ( VI, 1, 84) 
are suggested by Bodhay ana’s words f^Nrrr: 

( Dh. S. I, 5, 15 ). 

Bodhayana says : 

Bodhayana Dh. S. I, 1, 31. 

Patanjali explaining the first Vartikra on q%% fltj III, 2, 115 
gives the following illustration % 5FTPT. This means 

that I have not gone to the Kalinga country and have not 
committed the sin mentioned by Bodhayana. 

Usury is condemned by the Dharmasufcrakaras. Bodha- 
yana says : 

^3ST BfTsl I 

% srrtfa^t qm uf^cr: u 

Bodhayana Dh. S. I, 5, 79. 

This is alluded to by Panini in the following Sutra 

JPrs®r?r XV, 4, 30. 

Katyayana objeots to the wording of this Sutra which he 
proposes to oorrect into m-h •M&’W, sinoe lending a sum of 
money is not censurable ; receiving a larger sum in repayment 
is really censurable. But Patafijali’s defence of Panini is not 
acceptable to Oandra who thus' amends his own Sutra qff III, 
4, 36. KatySyana tells us the word s[T 3 §f^F used in the 
Dharmasutra is derived from I have stated that these 

Dharmasutrakaras who have laid down rules about are 

alluded to by Panini m his Sutra IV, 4, 71. I 

;rJL° Vede l Se “ hattheold ^°^ these t^ee Dharma. 
thus i? aS W • £pastemba who Quotes the Vajasaneyi BrShmapa 
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srqrfqr \ srsRrtfr s tt^ 

^c^FRTcT ^Tfl^Tclrr qgy% cfifH J 3W!cW*Wlft 

^t^et < 1 m u I, 12, 3 , 1 1. 

cPW ^irerRRl 3T^^qTTtf: 1 


1,18, 4. 

Apastamba tben cites a passage from another Brahmana 
and winds up thus sr^Pi^qp?* gqf^lA cT^T^E^ ^qTgT3re%f% 
STUFF %[§r%d \ 

I, 12, 5. 

From these passages we can conclude that the rules for 
ef«4«iira are not found in the Sarhhitas, Brahmanas and Upa- 
nisads. Such rules are laid down by the DharmasutraB. 
These being older than Panini, it is obvious that in the time of 
this grammarian, the Vajasaneyi Samhita and Brahmana 
were well-known to the people. 


An additional argument in support of the opinion that the 
Vajasaneyi Samhita and Brahmana were regarded as ancient 
works in the days of Panini is supplied by his two Sutras. 

I IV, 3, 104. 

IV, 3, 106. 


In the first of these Sutras Panini teaches that the names 
of the pupils of Kalapi as well as the names of the pupils of 
Vaisampayana receive the termination f^r. Katyayana re- 
marks that here only direct pupils are intended but not pupil’s 
pupils, since Panini mentions <=fc<3lfq, who was a pupil of 
VaiSampayana, in the first Sutra and since he also mentions 
in the attached to the second Sutra, who was 

a pupil of the latter being a pupil of Vaisampayana. 
These facts will convince Sanskrit scholars that the names 
mentioned in the ^«i«ErT^n ,|J T must h*ve been preserved with 
unusual care. VThile is the seventh word in this *r*T, the 

name stands second. It also stands second in the 

Candravrtti and KaSikavrtti. The word is also used in 
the Amogbavrtti of Jaina Sakatayana, in the Brhadvxtti of 
Hemaoandra and in the Ganaratnamahodadhi of Vardha^ana. 
As Panini uses the plural form it is plain that he 

must have mentioned the first three words. 'For these reasons 
the second word qi^^Piq could never have been a later interpola- 
tion. Ksiika explains the second Sutra thus : 

IV, 3, 106 
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fw^r= 5R2Rt WcT 3R^rf$%3f I 

3WKqqT^: I 3T*ra%f%5T: \ 

Candravrtti III. 3 72 


This view is confirmed by another sutra. 

^ cTTg'WTFT 

Panini IV, 3, 66. 

Which means 


«^jPr ^TfPnfPr ^ 

51 I ct%RTf^T means 


The word ctMtklPH: means those who recite and study the 
white Yajurveda. And as Brhadaranyakopanisad says srrf^- 

641^1 Pi SA^iPl ^TfMc=Hl ^ P-l ^ 


Brhadaranyakopanisad 
Anandasirama ed. p. 810 

It is obvious that the compiler of the white Yajurveda had 
two names and arURc^T. • Katyayana says that this word 

3 TTtH^FT does not take Pi Pi but spjj in the expression, 

^l3*r=biPi STTfRTPr C Panini IV, 3, 105 ) Katyayana adds that 
the derivative is not cnt^ ( 3T ^<j3foj;Rpw ) : that is, it is 

never applied to those who recite and study the Brahmana of 
the white Yajurveda ; it is restricted to the Brahmana itself. 
On the other hand the word though it is the second 

name of Yajsavalkya himself, does take PiPr, and its derivative 
means those who recite and study the white Yajur- 
veda. Katyayana assures us that Yajfiavalkya was as aucieitt 
as Satyayana and others by using the expression 
Which means 5nn®TTf»T l grT f t m r- ^ :: 


^ r q7 MiTh i P^, 

~~ ” '•'SSI ~ ' * ’ ' ' ■" 

JF V fctf'V 

manatorthS I i| a -^ UithepOSteriority of the Satapatha BrSh- 

*° Ksty5yin * 

. ^ 5^ ^4i^u|4^III, 3, 79, 

%-ThiPr, ^PJIT% I 

This is copied by the Ka6ika ( IV, 3, 105 ) 
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sTTfFrffc \ qiI^^T^ST%^R5T ^fT^TT*- 

qrdf I CRT ^4^r<: l 

Jinendrabuddhi says em^4T5nftg srmt l -4 rtNe^Hi K^l STC«bT<$r: 
5RtF 0%S^R: sr^r^r: 1 ^qT =q a^ifdcl *3?^R 1 

Haradatta says sifliq'TdTM *lRdfttft \ *' cRT sq^idTfct 99 I 3*4^3 
cRT ^T ^RR^T«TT%fcr *TR: l 

In the Tattvabodhim, ( Nirnayasagar ed. p. 253 > we read 
* fri^R^BRST : 5 ^Tct ^IRcrfr^g ^R^R: H HpT^cfT l 


■^TT \ *4 rtNc=H K4l SM^bitfl : 
4 3^1 cl iqspE r \ 

*T l ^ cRT sqc^cftfct ” * 


In the same work, p. 237, we read-qfiws^4Kqi ft qTT%^£PTT 
sjpqT ^Tct lT%i?dT osj^r: \ This last statement raay have misled 
Dr. Goldstucker into believing that the Sukl&yajurveda and 
its Brahmana are later than Pan ini. Nor is there anything in 
the sutras, vartikas and the Bhasya, which will warrant us in 
attributing to Panini the belief in the posteriority of YajHa- 
valkya to Satyayana and others. The conclusion from the 
above discussion is that the Sukla Yajurveda and its Brah- 
mana weire considered Vedic works in the days of Panini. 


12 



Further remarks on the unadi sutras 

OF PANINI. 


BY 

K. B. PATHAK, B. a., Ph. I/. 


Goldstucker says “ that the Unadi sutras contain no 
definition of any technical word, requires no confirmation 
from me, ” “ That a treatise like the Unadi sutras uses those 
terms which are defined by him ( Panini ); ” “ the only 

possible conclusion is that this treatise was written later 
than the grammar of Panini. ” This is amply refuted by 
Patanjali who tells us that the definitions in the AstadhySyl 
are applicable to the terms in the Unadi sutras. In his interest- 
ing discussion on the sutra ^ (1,4,3) he 'says that 

this definition of the term must be interpreted in such a 
way that it may apply to the aunadika termination f in ss# 
and cRft so that we may have the dative forms 55^, 
according to the Astadhyayl sutra JRTT: ( VII, 3, 112 ) 

+'3F+tr=<rii^5‘- d*-^l + 5TI + tt = ■ This is also alluded to 
in the following passage. 

srf^r 1 


Mahabhasya ( VI, 3, 43 ) 
Kielhorn’s ed. Vol III p. 159; 

The allusion here is to the aunadika termination 

f Fn III, 159. 

Un. Ill, 161. 

Here is another passage: — 

ti * n 

1 afonR* trq | 

Mahabhasya, Kielhorn’s ed. Vol III p. 332. 

Here Katyayana and Patanjali hold that according to 
Unadi sutra, 

^WI , 'UI J 3 «wRswp HI, 40 

. f 1 ^ is formed by adding to the root sHt, while in the 

tn * he T in ^ *“ ohan 8 ed into tg according 

to the Astadhyayl sutxa %; VIII, 2, 80. The fact that the 
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Unadi terminations are =TT^v has been proved in my previ- 
ous paper. 

The Kasika, which belongs to the seventh century, says 
that the Astadhyayl sutra STTs^cP VII, 1, 3, is intended by 
Panini to explain the unadi termination — 

VII, 1, 3. 

5RWTO 5R3T ^Pd 

[unadi III, 126] ap ^TW^FdT^ff 

5R3prra^ra^ ^ri% i cr«n ^ i 

In the aunadika Termination fpg; the consonant ^ without 
the ST is intended. The sr is added to it in order to make it 
easily pronounceable. The affixing of =et to fT is thus meaning- 
less. The obvious intention of Panini is that the sri^r ‘sp^r* 
but not Wf is made 31-dKM by it. Thus 3RrcT * a buffalo* 
and * a pond’ have the accent on the last 

syllable. It follows, therefore, that the srf^T c STT^T ’ in ^>dPd is 
and therefore the second syllable in has the accent. 

A similar explanation based upon is given by Katyayana in 
his second vartika on the preceding sutra ( VII, 1, 2. ) 

The Madhavlya Dhatuvrtti also says — 

" •- sfRTtrwjt u 


p. 121. 

Unadi sutras 


Madhavlya Dhatuvrtti 
Mysore ed. Vol. II, part 1, 

The use of the word in the following 

has led scholars to draw erroneous inferences 
<sn% 5jr%«rr IV, 146. 

Tiqiur- fsjp 

JpRflU a<=HH> 

This difficulty was known to the authors of the Kasika who 
offer the following solution. 

^mr^rar 

^5?rrf^T: i "-fi4 i q|R»=h=H i -a i qi-Mi - 

jrftj u 

KaSika ( VI, 2, 20 ) Benares ed. part II, p. 211. 


As TegaTds the otheT word Patanjali ( I, 3, 1 ) says 

“ ” ^rm%TcT This .word may also be similarly 

defended. It is thus clear that the word in the two 

Unadi Butras should be connected with those words only which 
are purely Vedic, 
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Vimala’s opinion that Vararuci ( Katyayana ) composed 
the unadi sutras is refuted by KStyayana’s own. Vartika 
quoted in the MahSbhasya ( I, 1, 4 ) — 

i qq) cht i i srf^qT f# i 

Thus we get the word sffc meaning But this word 

is differently derived in the Unadi sutra — 

srW =q II V*.*l II ^ftdss: 

<3 W f^BK^TRTT^T: I 


1 attvabodhml, Ni may as agar 


V\4# 


J/# V VU( 


Nagojibhatta’s attributing the authorship of these sutras 
to the older SakatSyana who preceded Panini, is equally 
erroneous, as is evident from the following two Unadi 
sutras which contain Panini’s pratyaharas — 

Un. I, 115. 

CS'NKT^Un IV, 120. 

These sutras are copied by Gandra (Un. II. 30 and 
I, 52) and by Hemacandra ( Un. 168 and 609). Additional 
evidence confirmatory of this view is found in the following 
Unadi sutras: — 

||q: II, 228 

IV, 499 3fl?r: from arnt 
III, 417 from 

II, 184 from fvjR 

As+sSl?! o £ feese Unadi sutras presupposes the 
Astadhyayl sutras StlcqtT^q: ^ II, 4, 75 and #r VII, 1,10, and 

e UBadi sutras presuppose the Astadhyayl 
ra ^Rdl VII, 158 and the roots aflSt qR and with 

the indicatory letter ? affixed to them by Panini in T,i 
Dhatupatha. Sayana in his oom.on Rg. 1, 1, i says -jTfrrLu. b.r " S 

mm I qro -vv « ^ i 

„ .. Slnc ® katyayana very often refers to Unadi words as 
oeptions to Panini’s rules, Goldstiicker is led to sunnoss fw 

Papim mU st have composed an Unadi list different from e * hat 
Unadi sutras. This is dns „ umerent from these 

Katyayana’s vartikas in one nf mi ®“ I ^ erstandin S of 

^Lz'-z' r*£ r • ■ - 
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^ These words have the Udatta accent on the first syllable, 
which is indicated by the letter *r. On the other hand Katya* 
yana alludes to the Unadi termination having no indicatory 
letter affixed to it in his vartikas on Astadhyayl sutras I, 1, 60 
and IV, 3, 168. How does Panini indicate the accent in the 
case of ST? The only course open to Panini was to embody % 
in the following Unadi sutra, 

Uc - diIII 349j 

and bring it under the QTTcHR sutras 

III, 1. 1. 

III. 1, 2. 

STRKMsr III. 1,3. 

SO 

Thus the words ( + ff ) and s^r ( ^ + ?r ) have the 

Udatta accent on the last syllable. From these facts it is 
obvious that Goldstiicker’s view that Katyayana alludes to a 
separate Unadi list from the Unadi sutras under discussion is 
untenable. The conclusion that we can draw from the facts 
set forth in my two papers is that the Unadisutras were compos- 
ed by Panini himself. 



MISCELLANEA 

(i) 

DATE OF GANITAMRTALAHARI OF RAM AKRSN A 
♦ ♦ * 

( Saka 1609 = A. D. 1687). 

Dr. Eggeling describes’ the only Ms. of the Gay.itamrta- 
lahari In the India Office Library as under : — 


“ Ganitamrtalaharl, Lilavatlvrtti, a commentary on the 
Lllavafcl, composed in 1338 A. D. ( ? ) by Ramakrsna, 
son of Laksmana, grandson of Nrsimhadeva, a pupil 
of Somanatha, who was a native of Jalapura on the 
Sahyadri range, or Western Ghats.” 


The remark “ composed in 1338 A. D. ( ? )” in the above 
description is based on the chronogram contained in the follow- 
ing lines in the last verse of the colophon : — 

in#rflr ( ! ) i 

it 5 ' 


Obviously Dr. Eggeling could not interpret the fragment- 
ary chronogram “ %T5[^TT — ” on the basis of a single Ms. of 
the work. He, therefore, relied in his above mentioned de- 
scription on the figure “ ” as giving the year of the Saka 

Era, in whioh the work was composed. The figure con- 
flicts with the figure indicated by — ( ? ) [ — 

0, 6, ^— ( ? ) ]. The letter in this fragmentary chronogram is 
a remnant of the word ( = 1 ). The date of the work 

as based on this chronogram comes to Saka 1609. It appears 
that the figure was inserted later by the copyist in his 

futile attempt to interpret the original chronogram indicated 
by the line " .wWH&jT . 


The above interpretation of the chronogram is further 
strengthened on other independent grounds. The Government 
Mss. Library at the B. O. R. Institute has a Ms. of the work viz. 

JL2. ronogram in this M s. 

JV* S* ^ ” The occurrence of the 

JS 1X0 m u °° Py al8 ° may lead us to infer that both 

these Mss, have been copied from the same source The frag 


1 


India Office Library Catalogue, Part V, 1002, 
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mentary chronogram is an inaccurate copy of “^rs- 

jf*T” of the India Office Ms. 

Ramakrana wrote a commentary ( Bljaprabodha ) on the 
Bijaganita. We have proved already in the last issue of the 
Annals 1 that this commentary was written in Saha 1609. The 
date of the present work as interpreted above comes also to 
§aka 1609. This shows that Ramakrsna completed both these 
commentaries in &aka 1609 ( = A. D. 1687 ). There is nothing 
unusual if an author keeps himself engaged on two different 
works on one and the same subject by working alternately on 
each and carries both of them to completion in one and the 
same year 


( ii ) 

THE TERMINUS AD QUEM FOR THE DATE OF 
KULA.PRADIPA OF S IVAN AND A-3 AM' VAT 1765 
( = A. D. 1709 ). 

Aufrecht mentions five Mss of this work, which is a 
treatise, in verse, in commendation and exposition of Tantric 
doctrines, in seven chapters ( prakasa ) by Sivanandaoarya. 
Out of this number the following two Mss belong to the 
Government Mss. Library at the B. O. R. Institute : — 

(1) No. 932 of 1887-91, dated Samvat 1925. 

(2y No. 474 of 1895-98, dated Samvat 1885. 

The other three Mss referred to by Aufrecht are : — 

(3) Paris ( D 31 ). 

(4) Oudh XII, 48. 

(5) IO, 1265. 

Aufrecht does not mention the date of composition of this 
work in all these entries. The'India Office Ms. No, 1265 does 
not give the date of composition of the work. It is dated 
Samvat 1788. The entry “Paris ( D 31 )” refers not to a printed 
catalogue but to a hand- written list and hence is not available 
for reference. So also the entry Oudh XI T, 48. 

Besides these five Mss. mentioned by Aufreoht there is a 
sixth Ms. in the Government Oriental Mss. Library, Madras. 


i. Vol. X, Parts I & II, pp. 160—161. 
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It is No. 5585 described on p. 4348 of Vol. XII of the descrip- 
tive catalogue of that Library. This Ms. also does not give 
the date of composition of the work. 


Out of tbe two Mss of the work at the B. O. R. Institute 
referred to above No. 932 of 1887-91 has the following 
colophon : — • 


a ^ Msjst iR 

3pfr II 'i II 

ft<sHhd aTtf^Rirrr 5PT- 

gw'+w< ^i^t#RTW'4 ii i ii 

#. ” 


It appears from the above colophon that this Ms. is a 
modern copy of an earlier copy completed ( tjjffcrf ) in Sam- 
vat 1765 ( *IH ) by one Govinda. 


The dates of the Mss. of this work so far available are the 
following : — 

Samvat 1788 ( = A. D. 1732) — India Office Ms. Ho. 1265. 

„ 1885 ( = A. D. 1829)— No. 474 of 1895-98 ( B. O. 

B. I. Ms. ). 

„ 1925 ( = A. D. 1869 ) — No. 932 of 1887-91 ( B. O. 

B. I. Ms. ). 

Mb. No. 932 of 1887—91, being a copy of another copy 
completed in Samvat 1765 as remarked above, we must regard 
Samvat 1765 ( = A. £>. 1709 ) as the terminus ad quern for the 
date of composition of Kulapradipa of & Hvdnanda. 


( lii ) 


DATE OF M ALL APB AK AS A ASOBIBED TO MALLADE VA 
( Between A. D. 1551 and 1568 ) 

*■ S^a*r k_ AUfr8C “ men ‘ i ° De M “- °‘ 

(i)w. p. 295 •> 

( ii ) Bit. 649 J by Malladeva 

. . . . ( Ui > Peters - 3, 399 by EokanStha 

*J°- ( 1 } . 18 ^°* 956 desoribe d by Weber in his Catalogue 
of Mss. in the Berlin Library ^(1853). This is onl^a 
fragment containing folios 27-47 y 
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No. ( ii ) is No. 1417 described on p. 649 of tbe Inscrip- 
tive Catalogue of Bikaner Mss by Rajendralal Mitra 
C 1880 ) —26 folios - — dated Sanwat 1658. The work is 
devoted principally to tbe examination of tbe pulse. 
End—" fStifczr -HS&'Sr I 

<fclRrt: I) 

u ” 

No. ( iii ) is No. 435 of 1884—86 of tbe Government Mss. 
Library at tbe B. O. R. Institute. —58 folios— It is dated 
Sanrvat 1685 . 


End-" ” as in No. ii 

'WJHIH: I 


Before tbe verse eto. ” we find tbe following 

nine verses containing information about Malladeva : — 


u * u 


snsflf^ it^rn'srraf^sng” n\n 


sgcPErr%r=e^[% 

I%PT fsm*T I 

f^o5^crr; 

ii * u 




W& ' 

W •»• II 


^uf, racist t 

nfcr; 11 


11 11 


13 


HfjsR g iqftsyt g f^srx 
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ftsruff sn»q%3t— 

r: n ^ ii 

i 

•X ^ ^ ^ 

STRR '3J 5 T J7I%^f^r(ST^T sffa^T ^ftrT || ^ || 



*RT=#r^fp¥ I 

JW^sT^TcTTH^l'tcf 

WFf *w %5n5rig^T^«TJTn?rr n « n 

rh; f%i%??r.ifiR4|j| tr: ^riq[ 

R%c531%f%5T5j: ^TTfrri ^ORT^T. i 

cr»T =J JTcTR^ rpft- 

TWT T%T%RT R<Pc5 #qi: || «, ||” 

The verse “ gm’ occurs at several 

plaoes, for instance : — 


(1) 

on folio 

3 after verse 23 , 

(2) 

»» 99 

1 . 2 , 

(3) 

>» Sf 

18, 

(4) 

j| 99 

30 , 

(5) 

»> « 

39 , 

(6) 

99 M 

50 , 

The Ms. begins with the verse :- 


“ 5TRI *TtaE3*n& 

*tr% ^ f^rerR 11 

^rtHH lii RmI% T ti %RHhcHI ^|TU~ q^f— 

f^rRI'PcSf gl^TO || <) 

. lfc .? s ° l0ar f Z°_ m this beginning and the end of the Ms. quoted 
above that the Kayastha Lokanatha was the composer of the 

feth^Tf ° ^° ri L ed 77 *J° W ° rk to his patron Malladeva. The 
tk f Malla< * eva > we are informed further, belonged 
and was called upt’ ( nprr^ ) and that he was a 
Rathor King ( ^r gr^i^ ; ). a 

2. Identification of Malladeva with MSladeva of 

PWs^-Tbe markafor idenMfioation furnished by verse 5 
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above viz. ( 1 ) that the father of this Malladeva belonged to 
( 2 ) that he was called nfii and ( 3 ) that he was a 
enable us to identify this Malladeva with the prince Maladeva of 
Jodhapur, Son of Gahga, who was a contemporary of the 
Emperors Humayun and Akbar. Maladeva came to the throne 
in Vikrama Samvat 1588 (= A.D. 1551-2 ) and died in Vikrama 
Samvat 1625 (= AD. 1568-9 ). It was this prince that refused 
asylum to Humayun in his flight and thus forced him to 
take refuge at Umarkot in the sandy deserts of Thur in 1541—2* 
but had to submit to Akbar shortly before his death. 1 

The dates of accession and death of M aladeva mentioned 
above viz. Samvat 1588 and 1625 are in harmony with the 
dates of the Mss. of Mallaprakasa viz. Samvat 1658 and 1635 
of the Bikaner and the B. O. R. Institute Mss. respectively. The 
B. O. R. I. Ms. being written ten years after the death of 
Maladeva, is the oldest dated Ms. of the work so far available. 
From the foregoing facts we can reasonably infer that 
Lokanatha must have composed the work Malldprakaia 
between A.D. 1551 and 1668. 

P. K. Gode. 


1. I am indebted to Mr. EL. N. Dikshit, Superintendent, Archaeolo- 
gical Surrey, Eastern Circle, for this identification. 




REVIEWS 


THE MARATHA RAJAS OF TANJORE, BY K. R. Subra- 
MANIAM, M. A., Price Re. 1. 1928, 60 T. S. V. Koil Street, 

v Mylapore, Madras. 

'From the known to the unknown’ is a standard maxim in 
pedagogics ; but as observed by the Foreword writer of 
small book this maxim is honoured only in the breach so far as 
the teaching of history in our schools is concerned. This un- 
satisfactory state of things is due to the absence of text- 
books on local history by competent research workers, 
ithe existing text books deal with the Emperors of Delhi 
AUd enumerate the Viceroys at Calcutta, and a list of these 
^supermen must be learnt by all students young and old, 
from Kashmere to Cape Comorin. But with the spread of 
higher education and of genuine interest in the historical 
method this absurd standardisation of present day* text 
books on history is bound to disappear and a refreshing 
age of provincial and local histories brimming with new in- 
formation on various topics must be dawning. The work under 
review is a good index of the new age. It will, of course, 
interest all readers on Tanjore side ; but students of Maratha 
history also will be surprised to read that the Maratha Rajas 
of Tanjore were famous for their patronage of literature and 
art. “ One lesson ” remarks the author “ above all, this short 
history oonveys and that is, that independence can be preserved 
only by foroe actively aided by diplomacy ” and further on he 
adds “ immorality, injustice and dishonour lead to the ruin of 
States. In short this outline of political and cultural history 
of the epooh 1675-1800 with the aid of the available materials 
is an attempt in the right direction and should induce scholars 
in history in various provinces to undertake research work in 
their localities and embody the results thus obtained in the 
form of small histories like the one before us. 

We may add before concluding that the Tanjore Marathi 
inscription is a misleading document and does not deserve 
aplaoe in the bibliography without a word of caution. 

D. V. APTE. 
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THE PLACE OP THE ARY AS ATYAS AND 
PRATITY ASAMUTPJLDA 
IN HlNAYANA AND MAHIYINA 
BY 

DR. NAUNAKSHA Dutt, Ph. D. (Cal.), D. Litt, (Lond.) 

An important point of difference between Hlnayana and 
Mahayana, as pointed out by the Saddharm a—PuTujariJca, is 
that according to the former, the realisation of the Four 
Aryasatyas ( Noble Truths ) and the Pratityasamutpada ( Law 
of Causation ) is of primary importance for the attainment of 
Nirvana while, according to the latter, it is only of secondary 
importance. The main reason for this difference is that the 
Mahayanists consider the real Nirvana to be the realisation 
of tiunyata ( essencelessness )’ and Tathata ( thatness ) or SamatcL 
(sameness) of all things Sarvadharma, and not what the 
Hlnayanists look upon as the attainment of Nirvana, viz., the 
realisation of the essencelessness of all constituted things 
(Pudgala-sunyata) i. e. the absence of any permanently existing 
entity ( anatmata ). The Mahayanists hold that the aryasatyas 
and the pratityasamutpada are essential to the comprehension 
of Pudgala-lunyata, and so far the Hlnayanists are right ; but 
they cannot enable a being to realise JDharmasunyata, the 
only gate to Nirvana. 

What are really the Aryasatyas and the Pratityasamutpada'i 
The Aryasatyas, as commonly known, are, - DuTikha ( misery ), 
Samudaya ( origin of misery ), Nirodha ( cessation of misery ), 
and Marga ( means of cessation of misery). Of these four, 
the second and the third include the Pratityasamufpa da, 
which is, as is popularly known, a series of onuses 
leading to the origination and disappearance of duhkha 
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(misery). 1 The underlying teaching of these four truths is 
that they are to be treated as a formula for application to every- 
thing perceived. That these four truths constitute merely a 
formula and not a doctrine has been brought out very^ clearly 
in the MajjJuma Nikaya 2 3 and the Lalitavistaras In giving an 
exposition of what is the right view ( sammaditthi according 
to the Buddhists. Sariputta takes up, for instance, ahara ( food ), 
duhkha (misery), jaramarana (old age and death), tanha ( desire ), 
ndmarupa ( name and form ) and avijja (ignorance)^ and applies 
to each of them the fourfold formula examining it in this way: 
Take up for consideration a material or an immaterial thing. 
What is its origin ? How does it decay ? In pursuance of this 
method Sariputta defines Sammaditthi through ahara . ^ He who 
knows ahara ( food ), aharasamudaya ( how food originates ), 
aharamrodha ( how food dacays ) and aKaranirodhagaminipati- 
pada ( the way in which the decay of food happens ) is said 
to possess Sammaditthi. The first truth relates to Hhara which, 
in the Buddhist philosophy, is of four^ kinds. 4 

The second truth is aharasamudaya, i. e. ahara comes 
into existence on account of taigha 5 . The third truth is 
aharamrodha, i. e., the ceasing of ahara when the tanha is 
extinct. The fourth truth Is the way in which ahara ceases. 
It happens hy the practice of the eightfold path, vis., 
sammaditthi , °sahkappa 9 °vdcd, etc. One who knows correctly 
ttiese truths gets rid of hatred and attachment, rises above 
the belief in a self, drives out ignorance, and attains freedom 
from misery. So, we see that in these four truths there is 
nothing particularly Buddhistic. They are found in the 
Brahmanioal systems of philosophy as well 6 For instance 

1 Whatever remarks will be applicable to the Aryasatyas will apply 
rMtfati* mutandis to the Pratltyasamutpada. The truth of Magga> as usual, 
refers to Sammaditthi, ° sankappa, ° vdcd, ° kammanta , ° djtva, ° vdydma , 
° salt, ° samddhi. For Mdrgasatya see A'bhidharmakosavydkhyd 
( text ), p IB. 

2 Majjhtma, I, p. 261. 

3 Lai . Vis., p. 349; see also pp 416-7, cf. MdhUvastu II, p. 285; III, 
p, 63. 

4 IHgha, III, pp. 228, 276; Dhs, 71.3 , Vis M. $ p. 341. 

5 Tanha (desire ) is one of the links of the Pratityasamutpada which 
is included in this exposition. 

6 Prof. Stcherbatsky remarks; u These four topics — the four noble 
truths as the term has been very inadequately translated and represented 
as a fundamental principle of Buddhism— contain in reality no dootrine 
at *11”. Cos. ofN*, p. 56. 
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the Yoga-sutra of Patau jali (11,15) says : YathScikitsasiastram 
eaturvyuham rogo rogahetur arogyam bhaisajyam iti evam 
idam api ssastram eaturvyuham eva tad yatha samsarah 
sa msarah etur mokso moksopaya eveti ( just as the science of 
medicine has four sections dealing with the diagnosis,cause and 
cure of diseases, and their remedies so also this science of 
spiritual healing has four sections dealing with an examina- 
tion of the nature of the things, of the world, the cause of their 
origin, their removal and the factors that bring about the 
removal ). The Abhidharmakosa also follows up "this interpreta- 
tion. It coalesces the four truths into two, viz., either cause 
and effect or Samsara (world ) and Nirvaria ( cessation ). Thus 
duhkha and sarnudaya relate to samsara, and nirodha and 
mS-rga to nirvana. Samsara (world) is the;effeot while sarnudaya 
is its cause : so also Nirvana ( cessation ) is the effect while 
marga is its cause. 1 

This position of the Hinayanists with regard to the 
Aryasafyas is logical, for, their cardinal tenet is that a being 
suffers through wrongly assuming the existence of a self, 
thus conceiving himself as a separate entity and standing in 
some form of relation to every other being or thing of the 
world, to which also he ascribes an individuality similar to 
his own. The chief aim of Hlnayana teaching is to expel from 
one’s mind all ideas of individuality, whether of himself or 
any other being or thing of the world, and this can only be 
effected by an examination of everything of this world under 
the four aspects mentioned above. Scrutinizing all things in 
this way, a being gets rid of his wrong assumption and sees 
things as they really are. This is called Sammaditthi ( right 
view ) or Vijja ( true knowledge ). Once this is reached he 
can be said to have attained freedom from misery, or Nirvana. 


With regard to the Aryasatyas, the Mahayanists stand on a 
completely different footing from that of the Hinayanists. Their 
cai dinal tenet is Dharmanairatmya or the non-existence of every- 
thing perceived. All the things of the world have an existence 

similar to the objects in a dream 
The reasons foi the Qr & mirage. Thus, if everything be 
inclusion of the Aryasa- non _ existent the examination of a 

mutpada in the doctrines non-existent thing is absurd ; hence the 
of Mahsysna. Mahay anists should show reasons for 

includin g the Aryasafyas and the Pra- 

1 Koia, vi. 4; see also Sdgen, Sys. of B. Tkotight, pp. 69 fE; Sutra* 
lamJedra pp. 137— 8 : it supports the interpretation of the JCosa. 
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tityasamutpUda in their doctrines, NagUrjuna and Santideva, 
Asanga and Vasubandhu, therefore, took np this challenge of 
the Hlnay&nists and showed by forcible and illuminating 
arguments that they were justified in including the Truths in 
their doctrines. 

N&garjuna has dealt with the Truths 1 2 3 incidentally in his 
examination of Pratyaya, Karmaphala % Atma 9 etc. and at 
length in his treatment of the Aryasatyas. 8 He gives this 
summary of the arguments of his opponents: If everything be 

non-existent ( sunya ), there cannot 

Nsgarjuna summar- ar i S e any question about the origin and 
i8es the position of the 

HrnaySnists generally. decay of a thing, — m this case, duhkha 

( misery ). The five constituents of be. 
ings which come into existence through pre-existing cause and 
conditions are called duhkha , because they produce suffering, 
being subject to change and transformation. That these consti- 
tuents are a source of suffering is realised by the Aryas 
( i. e. Arhats ) only, and not by the common people, for the 
latter labour under the four misconceptions ( viparydsas ) 2 of 
considering impure things as pure, impermanent as permanent, 
unhappy as happy, and egoless as having ego. The common 
people are like the sick, to whom sweet things appear bitter. A 
person who is not yet an arhat ( anarya ) does not know that the five 
upadanaskandhas are a source of suffering. It is for this reason 
that the Truths^sa/i/as) are called Truths for the perfect only. If 
everything be sunya ( non-existent ), there cannot be the first 
Ariasatya called duhkha and consequently there can be no 
samudaya ( origin ), mrodha ( destruction ), or marga ( means of 
destruction ) of suffering. If the four Aryasalyas do not exist, 
there cannot exist true knowledge, exertion, or realisation, the 
four fruits of sanctification or their enjoyer, the Sahgha 
Dharma , or even Buddha . The assertion of sunyata, ( non-ex- 
istence of everything ) goes against the existence of the three 
ratmzst in fact, of all things, good or bad. 


1 M. Fr., chs. I XVII, XVIII. 

2 Hid., ch. XXIV. 

3 Bodfiia. 375; Af. p* 464 & 607 referring to Netti.y p. 114 
and Index; siksa p. 198; Angutiara^ II, p. 52; Togamtras . I, 5; Sarvada - 

riana { ed. of Mm. VasudeT Saafcri Abhyankar, 1924 ) p. 361; see also 
Infra . 
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NagSTjuna pities his opponents for their inability to grasp 
the true sense of sunyata, or his object of establishing sunyata, 
and also for their wrong imagination. The object of teaching 

sunyata, is to bring about a complete cessa- 
tion of all prapanca (imagination looking 
upon unity as manifold). The view held 
by his opponents that molcsa, ( emancipa- 
tion) is attained by the destruction of 
action (.karma) and passion (klesa) is incorrect. It is a known fact 
that ordinarily persons are ignorant of the real state of things. 
They conceive rupa (form), vedana (feeling), etc., and allow 
passion, hatred and delusion to come into existence. From 
this statement as also from the Sutras, it is evident that 

samkalpa ( imagination ) is the source of 

th Jnaltta y nor abmva. all afflictions. From this it follows that 

karma and klesa are only products of 
imagination and have no real existence. Their origin is due to 
the prapafica ( thought- creation ) which takes hold of the mind of 
a worldly being, who from the time immemorial is used to a 
variety of actions and things such as gain and loss, happiness 
and misery, action and the actor, known and the knower and so 
forth. All these worldly thought-creations cease to exist when 
a person realises the non-existence of the things which are 
commonly supposed to have real existence. Just as a person 
does not form any idea ( prapanca ) about the beauty of a 
barren woman’s daughter ’ and consequently does not weave a 
net of fancies ( kalpana ) around her, so also a Mahayanist is 
not troubled with the conception of “ I and Mine , the 
roots of a belief in self ( satkayadrsti ), nor is he troubled by 
any cause for the origin of afflictions. If a person realises 
that afflictions (Mesas) do not originate, he canno ave 
any idea of good or bad action and consequently, of birth, 
old age, disease and death. Therefore the Yogins (ascetics ). 
established in Sunyata do not oonoeive any real skandha , 
dhatu, ayatana, etc. and hence they have no prajwto, 
vikalpa , satkayadrsti , klesa , karma or mrfyu. T us,, © rea isa 
tionof sunyata brings about the complete cessation of a 
prapaftcas, and so it is said thal the realisation o sun a 
the s am e as the realisation of Nirvana . 1 


1 M. Vx-, 860 - 1 . 
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Having dealt with the object of the teaching or &unyatE> 
Naga/rjuna proceeds to an exposition of Sunyata by stating 
its characteristic marks ( laksartas ),* which are as follows : 

( i ) It is apurapratyaya , i. e. it cannot be imparted by 
one to another 2 . One is to realise within himself ( pratyatma - 
vedya ) the Truth* and not to understand it by listening to the 
instruction of Aryas ( the Perfect ) who can speak of the Truth 
only through superimpositions ( samaropa ). 

( ii ) It is santa , i e. it has the nature of cessation. 3 

(iii) It is pmpahcairaprapaflcitam , i e. it is inexpressible. 4 
The first prapaiica is taken as a synonym of speech ( vak ), s 
1 e. the sense of sunyata is not utterable by words. 

( iv) It is nirvikalpa or unreaiisable in concepts. ViJcalpa 
is thought-construction ; so sunya ta is beyond (lit, devoid of) 
thought-construction. And, lastly, 

( v ) It is ananartha i. e. devoid of different meanings. 

Thus he points out that Sunyata is not to be taken in the 
sense of ndstitva ( nihilism ) or abhava ( absence of something ) 
as wrongly supposed by the Hlnayanists. He continues his 
exposition of sunyata by equating it with the pratityasamutpUda 
saying 

yah pratltyasamutpadah sunyataon tam pracaksamahe f 
sa prajnaptir upadaya pratipat saiva madbyama n e 
( We say that dependent origination is sfunyata. It is in that 
sense that the path is middle ). All phenomenal things are 
relatively existent, e. g. sprout and seed, vijmanas with refer- 
ence to cause and condition, hence, Nagarjuna says that things, 
which are only relatively existent, have in reality no origina- 

1 M. Vr . pp. 372-7. 

2 Prof Stcherbatsky ( Con , of iV.. p. 4=1) translates it as ‘'«n- 
cognisabl© from without 77 but the commentary of Candraklrti does not 
seem to warrant the rendering. 

3 Set) M.Vr., p. 160 where it is shown why santam is taken in the 
sense of svabhtiva-virahttam. The point is that anything having real 
existence cannot be subject to the causal law ; so whatever is subject to 
causal law has no real existence, like the seed and the sprout. Hence 
both of them can bo described as santa or svabhavavtrahita . Prof, 
brtcherbatsky ( op. oit . ) uses the word “ quiescent for &anta. 

4 Prof. Stcherbatsky ( op. cit* ) translates it “undifferentiated in 
words u 

6 See M . Pr. jp. 373. 

6 Tbid^ P. 491* 
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tion, and the fact of this non-origination in reality is sunyata. 
So it is asserted by the Teacher in the Anavataptahradupasam- 
kramana-sutra 1 that whatever is said to have come into 
existence through cause and condition ( i. e. relatively ) is 
really unborn ; it cannot have real origination ; and whatever 
is subject to cause and condition is sunya. The statement 
made m the Latikavatava and elsewhere that all dharmas are 
siunya ( non-existent) refers to the non-origination - of things 
in reality. It is in this sense that the connotation of sunyata 
has oome into existence. Hence it is said that sunyata , which 
bears the sign of non-origination in reality, is the middle path. 
That which is really non-originated can neither be said to 
exist nor to vanish; hence is neither existent nor non-existent, 
and is therefore the Middle path, which keeps clear of the two 
extremes and is nothing but the non-originating sunyata* 

We may consider this topic in another way: There is 
nothing whioh originates without cause and condition and 
therefore there is nothing which can be called asunya 1 2 3 ( non- 
relative ). It is said in the Pataka and elsewhere that nothing 
iB ever produced without cause and condition, or, in other 
words, there is nothing eternal. The ignorant only conceive 
of eternity, etc, in regard to the Akdsa, The wise know that 
all things are eaused and conditioned, and they never fall 
into the delusion of either of the two extremes. If it be 
admitted, as is done by some of the JBlnayanists that things 
( i.e. the elements that constitute a being ) [are uncaused and 
unconditioned, then the four Aryasatyas are contradicted, for 
how oan there be duhkha, the first truth, if things come into 
existence without cause and condition ( aprafitya ) ? 

Nagarjuna, thus establishing that sunyata is neither 
nastitva nor dbhdva but a word signifying the relative existence 
of things, says that the Hlnayanists too much engrossed in the 
studies of texts alone, have misunderstood the sense of sunyata 
and do not understand that the Teacher delivered his teachings 
in two ways, viz. conventional and real, or empirical 
and transcendental. So it is said by Nagarjuna: 


1 M. Vr. , p. 239. 

2 C£. JBodTiic p. 359: 

Na san n&9au na sadaaan na capyanubhayStraakam t 
Catu§kotivinirmuktam tattvam msdhyamiks viduh n 

3 Referring evidently to the SarvBBtivsrdine. 
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Dve satye samupasritya buddhanam dharmadesana I 
Lokasamvrtisatyam oa satyam oa paramarthatah 1 u 

( The teachings of Buddhas are based on two 

kinds of truth, — the truth of the world, and the 

truth in the highest sense ). hTagarjuna as well as Santideva 

points out that the words in common 

(u jBuddhft’e teachings usage e g> skandha, atma, loJca, etc being 
ware delivered in two 8 

waya enveloped ( samvrta, ) on all sides are 

(a ) Samvrti. called conventional. The expression 

Samvrti has three different senses, which are as follows: — 


( i ) Sanivrti is the same as ignorance on account of its 
completely enveloping the reality, or, in other words, it is 
identical with ignorance ( avidya ). 2 * In elucidation of this, 
PrajHakarama.fi, the commentator of the Bodhicarydvatdrn., 
says that ignorance superimposes a form on a non- 
existent thing and thus creates an obstacle to the 
correct view of the reality. In support of his statement 
he quotes from the JZryasalisfanibasutra a stanza, in which it is 
stated that ignorance ( avidya ) is nothing but non~*realisation 
( apratipatti ) of the truth, and faith in falsehood. 

( ii ) Samvrti implies a thing which depends on another 
for existence, i. e. subject to cause and condition,® 'for a 
really self-existent thing cannot have origin and decay, or any 
kind of transformation ; so whatever is caused and conditioned 
is Samvrta ( phenomenal ). 


( iii ) Samvrti refers to signs or words current in the 
world, i. e. accepted by the generality of people and 
based on direct perception. 4 * * * Santideva points out that rupa 
( form ), tabda ( sound }, etc. should not be supposed 

1 M. Vr., p. 492; Bodhic., p. 361. The two kinds of Truth have been 
exhaustively dealt with in the Madhyamakavatdra ( cbs. v & vi ); see 
also Le Museon, 1907, N.S. VIII for summary of oh. v. 

2 Bodhio., p. 352. Samvii »ata Svriyate yathsbbntaparijnsnam 

syabhSvBvarapBd SVrtaprakSiSanSc cSnayeti samvxtih. AvidyS moho 

viparySsa iti parysyah. ( It is called samvrti because it envelopes the 

real knowledge and also because it helps to uncover that which is, as a 

matter of course, enveloped. It is synonymous with ignorance, delusion, 
or nnsconoeptton. , For Baramartha being the same as Nirvana, see infra. 

d Bodhic., p. 352: pxatrtyasamutpannam vasturupam samvrtir 

rifttrnT o 


4 Ibid., pp. 374-6 : 
9*tab. 


pratyak?am api jupxdi prasiddbyB 


na prams 
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to be really existing on account of their being dire- 
ctly perceived by all in the same way. Their existence 
is substantiated by proofs which are valid from the 
worldly, and not from the transcendental standpoint. If all 
that is perceived by the senses be true, then a fool knows the 
truth, and there is no need of exertion for the acquisition 
of Truth. In support of his statement, he cites the illustration 
that the body of a woman, though impure in the highest sense, 
is regarded as pure by a man whose mind is swayed by attach- 
ment, hence a fact cannot be established merely by experience. 

It may be argued that as the expressions like rfhafu* and 
Uyatana occur in the scriptures, they are real, and besides had 
they been non-existent, the Teacher would not have referred to 
them as momentary, subject to decay, etc. Santideva explains 
this away by saying that the Teacher used them only as 
artifices to lead men, having minds engrossed in thinking of 
object as existent, to the conception of sunyata , i. e. things are 
really non-existent. Whatever Buddha said about skandha * 
dhatu , ayatana or their transitoriness is conventional and not 
real ; hence the existence of dhaius and ayatanas in reality is 
not established. If it be held that every object of experience 
is unreal, how can we account for the experience of ksanihatva 
( transitoriness ) of pudgala by the yogins ( ascetics ) who have 
perfected themselves in the meditation of JP udgalanairdtmya 
( essenoelessness of constituted things )? Santideva*s answer 
is very simple. He says that even the experiences of yogins 
are not above samvrti , for samvrti included everything that 
falls within the scope of buddhi ( intelligence ), and the reality 
lies beyond it. The experience of the yogins that a woman’s 
body is impure contradicts the experience of an ordinary man 
who considers it to be pure. Thus it is proved that the scrip- 
tural authority does not establish the reality of skandha , dfidtu # 
ayatana , etc. 

All that has been said above applies to loka,- santvfti only, 
i, e. truths valid in the world of con- 
Two kinds of samwfi— vention which are accepted as such by 
* atya8 ' the generality of the people. There is, 

however, another kind of the so-called truth, which should be 
distinguished as Alokasarpvrti, i. e. truths not accepted by the 
generality of tho people. Tho cxperiencas of a mau with 
diseased eyes or defective organs of sense are peculiar to the 
% 
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maxi and are not true for all. Such experiences should be- 
oalled Alokasarrivrti ( conventional truths but not general ). 


iSfintideva calls these two kinds of conventional truths 
Tathya-sam v r! i and Mithya~samvTti, and distinguishes them 
thus: 1 The Tathya-samvrti ( phenomenal truth ) refers to 
things which originate out of a cause ( Mrricit pratltya jatam ) 
and are perceived in the same way by all persons with 
unimpaired organs of sense, e. g. the colour blue, etc. The 
Mithya—samvrti refers to those things or statements which are 
accepted only by individuals and not universally, though they 
may have originated through cause and condition, i. e. they 
are like things perceived by a parson with a defective organ 
of sense. 


The Truth of the Aryas, who see things as they really are, is 
quite different from the two so-called 
tatya ** ' Faramartha truths mentioned above. Nag&rjuna 


says that this truth, Paramarthasatya 1 
is identical with Nirvana.* It does not admit of any distinc- 
tion as subject and object. 3 It is un-originating and undecay- 
ing, and as such it is not an object to be grasped by the mind. 
It Is indeterminable by speech and unknowable by know- 
ledge.* Hence the highest truth is inexpressible and can be 
realised only within one’s own self.* It cannot form the subject 
matter of instruction, and hence it cannot be imparted by one 
to another. SSntideva explains the truth ( tattva or paramartha- 
satya ) as beyond the range of buddhi ( intellection or percep- 
tion ) while that which comes within the range of buddhi is 
conventional ( samvrti ). 6 According to him, the truth is 
attainable by giving up of all things whioh act as hindrances 
to knowledge, viz., impressions (vasand), .connection ( anusaihdhi ) 
and passion ( Meta) through comprehension of the real nature 
of things. It is therefore the same as the non— existence of all 


1 Bodhio., p. 353. 

-2. See ante, p. 108; samvrti is identified with avidya and buddhi. 
Kee Bodhio , pp. 352, 366, also StcherbatBky, op. oif,., p 164 tj 

3 - Of. Bodhio., p 366 ParamSrthasatyam BarvavyavahiT: aaainati- 
krSijtaip uirvigegam A^amutpanbam aniraddham Abht dheysbhidhSna- 
jney ajuffnavigatan:. 

4 M. Vr., pp. 364, 493. 

5 Bodhio., p. 367 * SrySnHm era svasamvidita— ayabhfTvatayS pratyff. 

tmavedyaip. j x j 


6 Bodhio., p. 354, 
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dharmas and as such it may be taken as a synonrm of iunyata 
( essenoelepsness ), tathafd { thatness ), bhulnkoti ( true limit ) 
and dha'-rmdhatu ( totality of things). What is caused and 
conditioned is not really existent, because some tilings undergo 
change with time, while in a really existent thing no change 
is possible 5 neither can the fact of coming and going be attri- 
buted to it Things that are supposed to have exist?noe are 
like an illusion or an echo, because they arise through cause 
and condition, and disappear when the cause and condition 
cease. So in reality, there can be do origination through cause 
and condition, because real origination does not depend upon 
and is not subject to something else. All things arise subject to 
some preceding causes and conditions; hence they are really non- 
existent. How, then, oan an existent thing be expected to arise 
out of them ? Oan anybody ascertain whence the illusory 
things produced by causes come and where they go? In this 
connection Santideva comments elaborately on the famous 
stanza of Nagarjuna : 

na svato napi parato na dvabhyam napyahetutah l 

utpanna jatu vidyante bhavah kvacana keoana u l 
( Nowhere and never does a really existent thing originate out 
of a self or non-self or both self and non-self or without any 
oause ). 

The aim of Santideva and of the other MahSyana writers 
also is to assert that the real truth ( faramdrthasaty t ) is tha$ 
things of this world have no more existence than the magic 
figures created by a magician. As these figures and their 
movements are taken as real by the ordinary people while the 
magician himself does not coucern hi nself about their reality, 
so also in this world, the viparyastas i. e. those whose vision 
Is obscured and subject to error run after, or weave their 
thoughts around, the various phenomenal things, while the 
yogi, who knows the highest reality, does not pay heed to them. 
In short, the Paramdrlhasahja is nothing but the realisation of 
the dreamlike or echolike nature of the SarfivTtiB 'ty as. 8 

1 Bodhc p. 357 ; -AT. Vr , p. 12. 

2 Bodhic., pp. 368, 379. The Satyasiddhi school introduced the twa 
Mods of truth, Vyavalidrasatya and P ai amarthasatya into the Buddhist 
metaphysics. In the Aksayamatinirdeiasutra these two truths form the 
principal subject of discussion ( Vatdya, Catufykatika, p. 19 ). In the 
HahSySna literature there are other expressions bearing the same sen’se si 
Paramdrtha and Samvrti, e. g. N ItTTrtha and Neyyltrtha, see 

41 ; V. Sastxi, I.H. Q., i-r, 2 on Samdhyd-lhasa, M. Vr. pp,41 Sutra., p.51 
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If Paramarthasatya be of an inexpressible nature and 
Samvrti satya be non-existing like an illusion or echo as urged 
by NSgSrjuna and San tide 7a, a Hlnayanist may enquire about 
the necessity of preaching on the topics like skanclha, dhatu 
ayatanu , dryasityas, pratliyasamutpdda, and, which are con- 
ventionally true but not true in the highest sense ( atattva ). 
The reply is 

VyavahSram anSsritya paramartho na desyate I 

Paramartham anSgamya nirvanam nad bigamy ate. 1 II 

( The highest truth connot be imparted without having recourse 
to conventional truths; and ninana oannot be attained without 
tiie realisation of the highest truth ). In other words, the 
highest truth oannot be brought home directly to a mind, whioh 
normally does not rise above the conventional distinction of 
subject and object, knower and known; hence it must be 
imparted through conventional truths, and unless it is so 
imparted one cannot be expeoted to extricate himself from 
worldly limitations and arrive at Nirvana. It is for this 
reason that the Mahayanists cannot dispense with samvrti 
topics like dhatu, ayatana, aryasatya and pratityasamutpada ; 
they are like vessels to the seeker of water. 


The other reason® for which the Mahayanists cannot 
dispense with samvrti topics is that the Paramarthasatya cannot 
be explained to another by signs or predicate, but yet it has to 
be explained. So the only alternative is to explain it by the 
negation of sarpvrti matters. So it is said to be, 

( i ) agocara i. e. beyond the cognizance of buddhi 
(intellection ): 

( ii ) avisaya i e. beyond the scope of knowledge: 

( iii ) sarvaprapan>'avini "mukta i. e. beyond the possibility 
®f detailed descriptions: 


( Kalpanasamatikranta i. e. beyond every possible 

form of imagination, e. g. existence or non-existence, true or 

'^Jfamarthika and Abhiprdyiki, see M. F»v, pp. 42 ff ; SutfS. 
p. 138; Keith, B. Phil., p. 235; Journal Asiatique, 1903, ii, p. 360 for 
reference and comments on Samvrti ard Paramdrtha. 


1 AT. F r ., p. 494, Bodhie., p. 365; cf. Bodhic, p. 372: UpavabhUtam 
npeyabbutam paraxnarthasatyam ( also in tbs 
80 >• A1 *° ( A.S.B. ms) leaf 56** 
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untrue, eternal or non-eternal, permanent, or impermanent, 
happy or unhappy, pure or- impure, and so forth. 1 This 
being so, the only way to explain pa ratnarthasatya. to the 
people is through common placo terms and illustrations. A 
person with diseased eyes sees a net of hair: he is corrected by 
another whose eyes are healthy, who negates the afflictedman’s 
statement that there ( really ) is a net of hair. The man with 
healthy eye 3 does not indicate by such a negation that he is 
either denying or affirming something. Similarly, persons 
whose right vision is obstructed by ignoranoe conceive of the 
existence of skandha , dhatu, ayatana etc. which are in reality 
non-existent phenomenal forms. Buddhas like the persons 
with healthy eyes know this, and they cannot help saying that 
there are in reality no skandhas , dhatus, ayatanas, but thereby 
they neither deny nor affirm their existence. Therefore the 
highest truth cannot be preached without the help of the 
conventional truths. So it is said. 

Anaksarasya dharmasya 6 rutih ka desanfi oa ka i 
truyate desyate oarthah samarop&d anaksarah 8 u 
[ How can there be hearing and preaching of Dharma 
which is unutterable ( lit. cannot be articulated ) ; it is by the 
superimposition of ideas on the reality which is inexpressible 
that the latter can be preached or heard ]. 

If it be established that all mundane things are really non- 
existent, there is a probability of the Paramartha ( the highest 
truth ) being conceived as nihilism. NSgSrjuna sounds a note 
of warning against such a conception by saying that tunyatU 
should not be identified with the extinction of a thing whioh 
existed before. The question of extinction or nihilism does not 
arise, because the existence of something preceding is not 
admitted. Neither should it be regarded as something existing 
by having recourse to superimpositions. Those, who do not 
realise the real distinction between these two kinds of truth, 
fall into the error of either conoeiving iunyata as the non-exist-. 
ence of samikSras (constituents of a being) or of assuming the 
existence of something as the basis of iunyatS. Both are. 
wrong views, and people of limited knowledge misunderstand 
iunyata as the one or the other. The distinction was, in fact, 

1 Bodhic., pp. 366-7 This list can expanded to a great length. 
See Bodhic ., p. 367 

Z Bodhic., p 366 ; M. Vr., p. *64, XV. * ; of. Lanka., p. 194. 
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so very sultle that even Buddha hesitated to preach the truth 
at first. 1 


In concluding his argument, Hagarjuna says that the 
Hlnayanists by attributing the sense 
of abliava ( absence or non-existenoe 
after assuming the existence of 
something ) to sTLnyaia , fall into the 
error and fail to understand the stand- 
point of the Mahayanists. The Mahayanio conceptions of 
iunyrifi 7, 1 e., that everything is non-existent fits in correctly 
with all dharmas and all statements, it is when sunyata is seen 
in this light that one can perceive the reasonableness of the 
formulae of Causal Law and the Four Truths, the fruits of 
sanctification, sahgha , dharma, buddha , things worldly and 
transcendental, deeds right and wrong, a good or bad condi- 
tion and other conventional matters. Nagarjuna, having 
stated his position, attacks the Hlnayanists for their inability 
to comprehend the correct sense of the Causal Law. He says 
that just as a rider, while riding may forget his horse and 
revile another for stealing it, so also the Hlnayanists, because 
of their distracted mind, fail to grasp the truth that £uwyat& is 
the true sense and the chief characteristic of the Causal Law'; 
and attack the Mahayanists, the SunyatUvadins, for misinter- 
preting the Causal Law. 


The Hlnayirnists do not 
und rstand the stand- 
point of the MahayUnfsts 
because t \ ey take sun- 
yata as abhaea. 


NffgErjuna followed by 
l§Xutideva concludes that 
the position of the le- 
gists, the Hlnay Uniats, 
is not tenable with regard 
to the Four Tiuths and 
the Causal Law. 


N&gSrjuna now proceeds to assail the position of his 
opponents. He says that those, who 
admit the reality of unconstitued things 
cannot logically support the 2bryasa*yaa 
and the Pratityciaamutpada . It should be 
remembered that the Hlnayanists apply 
the Causal Law to constituted things 
only. Nagarjuna attempts to make the 
position of the Hlnayanists untenable 
asserting that the Causal Law should be universally appli” 
cable, and that there cannot be anything in the world which was 
excepted by Buddha as beyond its range of the Causal Law. 
Starting with this assumption, he argues that if things exist by 
themselves, they are not s-ubjeetto causes and con ditions.and such 
being the case there is no need to draw distinctions of external 
and internal, of causes and conditions, or the doer and 

J Beddbaghoga *l*o uses this argument, see Vit, p. 5Q8. 
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the doing of an action. In short, the ^IlnaySnio theory contra- 
dicts the origin and decay as well as the fruits of sanctification. 
Hence, the position of the Hlnayanists that things exist by 
themselves is untenable. It also contradicts the words of 
Buddha who said on many occasions* apratih/asanutpanno 
dharmah kascin na vidyate (there never exists anything which 
originated without cause and condition ). This statement of 
Buddha, however, fits in with the definition of Sunyata as given 
by the Mahayanisfcf*. 

If all things be existent ( asUnya ) and if it originates with- 
out cause and condition, there cannot be anything impermanent 
and consequently no duhkha. 

Again, if duhkha be taken as something existent then the 
truths of samudaya and ntrodha ( origin and decay) of misery, 
and marga ( tiie eighl-fold path leading to the decay of misery ) 
are meaningless, Nagarjuna thus pays back the Hluay&nists 
in their own coin. 

Then, with reference to the parijftana ( detailed knowledge) 
of the Hlnayanists, ISTag^rjuna shows that it is not logical to 
maintain that duhkha , assuming it to be an existent thing, was 
unknown before, and that it is known subsequently because 
existent things remain always in the same condition ( svabhava m 
samavasthztah ) and never undergo any change. If an existent 
thing be not subject to change, it cannot be maintained that 
duhkha , which was unknowable at first, was known later on. 
From this it follows that there is no duhkha-partjflana ( know- 
ledge of suffering ). Consequently, praharia ( abandonment ), 
s5k$atkamzia ( realisation ), and hhavana ( meditation ) are mean- 
ingless. 

As it is unreasonable to claim knowledge of duhkha , which 
was formerly by nature unknowable, so it is wrong to assume 
the existence of the fruit of Srotapatti , which did not exist 
before but was realised later on ; and so with the other fruits 
of sanctification. The same reasoning — that which was by 
nature unattainable cannot be attained later on — is applied to 
show that there can be no one who enjoys these fruits, and 
consequently no Sang ha. If there be not the JLryasatyas , there 
oannot be Dharma , and in the absence of Dharma and Say,gha 
there oannot be a Buddha. If it be assumed that Buddha and 
B&lhi exist by themselves, then 'one remains without shy 
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reference to the other. If Buddhahood be taken as already 
existing, a person, who by nature is a non-Buddha, can never 
atta n B<*dh\ however much he may practise the Bodhisattva 
duties, because a non-Buddha cannot be expected to change* 

N&garju na’s point is that if a thing exists by itself then it 
is absurd to speak of it as created, 
Nsgarjuii'i’g conclusion having a creator, and so forth. Just as 

support Of his theory. nobody speaks of uncovering the sky 

because the open sky exists by itself, so 
also nobody should say that a thing, existing by itself, has 
been performed or attained. In fact, the theory of pratityasa - 
mufpanna ( one existing with reference to another i. e. relatively) 
must be admitted, as otherwise even fch« expressions of every - 
day usage such as 4 go * do * cook * read \ etc., become 
meaningless. If the world is supposed to exist by itself, the 
world would be unoriginating, undecaying and unchangeable 
as the self— existent is changeless. The world, according to the 
Aiunyavaduis ( those who do not admit su nyata ) would have 
no concern with the Causal Law and be beyond the possibility of 
diversity. Had the world been so, says the BitaputrasamUgama 
*ufra 9 it would not have been dealt with by Buddha, and the 
Teacher would have, as the Hastikaksya—sutra says, gone there 
with all his disciples. 


Nagarjuna concludes by saying that he who realises 
Rratityasamutpada can rightly know the four truths and quufce# 
a passage from the AIaftjusripariprcchd 9 dealing with the 
Mahay Snio view of the four truths. It runs as follows:— he 
who realises that no dharmas have originated, has known 
duhkha; he who realises the non-existence of all dharmas , ha* 
suppressed the source ( samudaija) of misery; he, who realises 
that ali dharmas are completely extinct ( parinirvrta ), has 
comprehended the truth of nirodha ( cessation ), and he, who 
realises the means by which the absence of all things is known 
is said to have practised the path ( marga). This has been 
developed thus in the Dhyayitamustisutra. Unable to 

[ OUT trnihs Properly on account 
f being troubled by the four mparyasas ( misconcep- 
tions >, sentient beings cannot go beyond the world 
of transmigration. They conceive of atmS ( self ) and 
a * m * Va ( w]lUin * *o a self ) and thus have karmabhi**n- 
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shnrct ( actions )} Not knowing that all things are completely 
extinct (parmii rta) they imagine the existence of themselves and 
others, and bec ome engrossed therein to the extent of having af- 
fection, infatuation and ultimately delusion. They now perform 
actions, physically, verbally, and mentally, and after making 
$ome superimpositions of existing on non-existing things, they 
■think that they are subject to affection, infatuation, and delu- 
sion, In order to get rid of them, they take ordination in the 
doctrines of Buddha, observe the precepts and hope to pass 
beyond the world and attain Nirvana, They imagine that 
some things are good, some bad ; some are to be rejected, some 
to be realised ; that duhkha is to be known, the samudaya af 
duhkha to be given up ; the nirodha of duhkha to be realised; and 
; the marga to be practised. They also imagine that all consti- 
tuted things are impermanent and endeavour to pass beyond 
.them. Thus imagining, they attain a mental state full of dis- 
gust (or contempt ) for constituted things, having aniniitta 
( absence of sign or cause ) as its preceding condition. They 
think that they have thus known duhkha, i. e. the transitoriness 
of constituted things, become terrified by them, and shun their 
causes. Having imagined something as source ( samudaya ) of 
duhkha they conceive of a cessation {nirodha) of duhkha and de- 
cide to follow the path ( marga ) to attain it. They retire to a 
secluded place with the mind full of disgust and attain 
quietude ( samatha ). Their minds are no longer moved by 
worldly things and they think that they have done all that is 
to be done, they are freed from all sufferings and have become 
arhats. But after death they find themsel7es reborn among the 
gods and in their minds exist doubts about Buddha and his 
knowledge. When they die again, they pass to hell because 
they doubt the existence of the Tathagata after forming some 
misconceptions about all dharmas which are unoriginated* 
The four truths are therefore to be seen in the light of the 
MaHjusrl sutra as pointed out above. 

The new point of view from which the Aryasatyas are look- 
ed at by Nagarjuna appears in the P raj Ha p dr a mit as in con- 
nection with the attempt to establish the conception of 
svmyata . The r ancavim&ati thus defines the Aryasatias : 2 

1 Cf . Bodhic p. 350 \ Vipary ssasamjmno’ satsattvasam&ropSbhini* 
ee£ava&rd ?rtrusctinlyagrahapravxtter yonl^omanasikSCraprasUto xffg$di- 

kle&iganali saimipa;jtryate. TasmSt karma. Tato janma, etc. 

2 Pancavimsat* Pra?napararnita t pp. 43 f. 

3 
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What is duhkhamt* avavada ? A Bodhisattva while practis- 
ins the prajfiajaramitd should not consider himself as attached 
or unattached ( yukta or ayukta) to any one of the five skandhas , 
or to any organ of sense, or to their objects, or to the 
consciousness produced by the contact of the organs of sense 
with their respective objects, or to any of the four truths, twelve 
links of the chain of causation, eighteen kinds of sumjatU y and 
so forth. He should not look upon anything as rupa, vedanU 
etc., as connected or unconnected. This is called, according to 
the Prajflaparamita , the sermon on the first truth Duhkha . The 
underlying idea is that if a Bodhisattva thinks of himself as con- 
nected or unconnected with anything, which according to the 
Prajnaparamita , Is non-existent or has only a conventional 
existence, then the Bodhisattva is subject to duhkha (suffering); 
even if a Bodhisattva considers himself as having realised the 
truths or the causal law or iunyatd , he would be subject to 
duhkha , though, according to the Hlnayanists, the Bodhisattva 
is to attain thereby sukha or nirvUnct 

What is samudayasatyavavada ? A Bodhisattva while 
practising prajnaparamita does not consider whether rupa or 
any other skandha is subject to origination or destruction 
( utpadadharmi or nirc dhadharmi ), or to contamination or 
purification ( samklcsa ? harmi or vyauadanadharmi). He knows 
that rupa does not convert ( samavasa* ati) into vedana , or vcdara 
into saiyjfLa, and so forth; a dharma , in fact, on account of its 
nature being unreal ( py akrti-suniatd) cannot be converted into 
another dharma. Neither that which is sunyata (non-existence) of 
rupa, is rupa nor does the sunyita of rupa take a ?upa (form ); 
therefore sunyata is neither different from, nor identical with, 
rupa, and in this way the other skandhas are treated. This is called 
the sermon on samudaya . The object of this discourse is to 
establish that the so-called things of the world have really no 
existence and hence there can be no origination, transformation 
or destruction, and so a Bodhisattva should remain unconcerned 
with the conception of samudaya of things. 

What is mrodhasatyavavada ? A Bodhisattva is to know 
that sUnyata has no origin, decay, contamination, purification, 
decrease, increase, past, present, or future. In it, therefore, there 
oar \_ e no rupa , tedana, etc , no duhkha , samudaya , etc. not even 
srctapanna, sakrdagamt or Buddha . This [is called mrcdhasatya - 
vaiada. This statement is meant to convey that nirodha is 
po ing ufc the realisation of the real nature of sunyatci* 
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Arguing in this way Prajflaparamitd shows that the truth 
is sunyata, i. e. the non-existence of the so-called things of the 
world, and this may be called the third truth, mrodha, while 
duhkha consists in thinking of oneself as related in some way or 
other to the conventional things, and samudaya in believing 
that the Origination of things do;s really happen. As the 
rriarga has no place in this interpretation of the ctryasafyas, the 
Prajfiaparamitu safe’y omits it. 

NagSrjuna, as we have seen, establishes by quotations 
from the MahaySnic texts that Hina- 
A'hat, labour under miaoou- 
tion of substantiality of captions. Of the four common miscon- 
the world. ceptions ( viparyasas ), they are not free 

from the fourth .viz., seeing ego in egoless things, thinking 
non-exis f ent things as existent. 1 But jthis statement of 1ST a gar 
juna or of the Mahayanio texts with reference to the Hlnaya- 
nists has in view the egolessness of things generally ( dharma- 
sUnyata ) and not merely of constituted things, with whioh the 
Hlnayanists are concerned. Nagarjuna ends his discourse by 
asserting that the truth is that all things are like echo, mirage, 
or images in dreams. When one realises this, he has neither 
love nor hatred for any being and with a mind like the sky, 
he does not know of any distinctions as Buddha, Dharma or 
Sangha and does not have doubts regarding anything. Being 
without doubt and without attachment, he attains parinirvaria 
without upadana. 

Santideva E also reasons in this way and says that a 
person’s avidya, the source of delusion, which comes about on 
aooount of the attribution of existence ( sat ) to non-existent 
things ( asat ) or ego ( dtma ) to egoless things ( anatma ), ceases 
to exist when he realises truly ( paramdrthatah. ) that things 
have only a dream-like or echo— like existence. On the cessa- 
tion of avidya, the other links of the ohain of causation 8 get 
no opportunity to arise, and hence the person obtains Nirodha. 

1 Of. JBodhio., p. 350. 

2 Of. Bodhie., pp. 350-1. 

3 ^Entideva speaks of the chain of oausalion as consisting of three 
parts : 

(i) Klo;JaklIi.ii] avidya, trkua and upadana ; 

(ii ) karmaktcr.ula — aainskara and bhdva ; and 

(iii) duljkhakSpda-aH the remaining links of the chain. 
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The Mahayanirts, thus relegate the four Truths and the 
Causal Law to the domain of matters, conventional and not 
real, and assert that they are necessary in the doctrines of, 
Mahayana inasmuch as they serve as a means for the 
guidance of living beings, who as individuals in this world, 
cannot but have their vision distorted or screened by ignorance.’ 

NagSrjuna, followed by Santideva, explains the position 
of the Madhyamikas with regard to the 
The Yogaciia tioat- Four Truths and the Causal Law. 

“ndVh e U PraiityasVi%?t- Asahga, Vasubandhu and other writers 
p<ida on the YogScara system deal with this 

topic incidentally. Asanga, for instance, 
refers to the Four Truths, 1 2 saying that the first two relate to f 
the origin of the world or the happening of repeated births and 
the cause thereof, while the second two relate to the disappear- 
ance of things and the causes thereof. The first two need suppres- 
sion while the second two need realisation. In connection 
with the fourteen ways of practising the smrtyupasthUnaa 
( power of recellection ) by Bodhisatfcvas, it is pointed out that 
one can enter, and also make others enter, into the four truths- 
by means of th q smrtyupastJianas. Other Ycgacara writings, viz., 
the Siddhi and the I/ankavatara do not specifically refer- to the 
four truths but they deal with the doctrines of tie ELlnayani- 
sts for the sake of comparison and contrast. For instance, 
they speak of the Hlnayanists as those who maintain the overt, 
sense of Buddha’s teachings and not their deeper meanings ; 3 
being satisfied only by ascertaining the generic 
characteristics of things but never questioning about their 


1 The commentator of Bodhio , ( p. 362 ) in older to show that the 
four «Arva$atya8 are really two, says that duJ/kTia, samudaya and murga 
should be classified under samvvit and mrodha under parayrhdrlha,. 

2 Siitra pp. 137-8, 140-1 . 

^3 Zj&nJca., p. 14; yathSrutitrthsbhinivi^tiE. For a description of the 
rutarihagrahi, see Lank*., pp. 151 f. 160 £. 197. 227. Lanka., p. 77 says 

u sufcT$ntah sarvasattvs^ayade&anSrthavyabhlcEiii?! na sutattvapratyavas 

thSnak&thSL ( the discourses arc not faithful expositions of the truth 
because they were preached according to the mental tendencies of beings.) 
For a remark like this, ses M. Fr., Sutra., p. 51 : alpagrutatvam nrtsrtha 
sUtrSats&ravaQEt* 
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essential unreality- 1 They labour under the misconception 
( parikalpana) of taking the three worlds as real, of postulating 
distinctions as subject and object, of assuming the existence of 
skandhas (constituents of beings), dhaLu ( organs of sense), 
ayafana ( spheres of the organs of sense ), cdta ( mind ), helupju- 
tyaya (cause and condition), kr.ydyoga (action), utpada ( origin), 
sthiti (continuance), bhanga (dissolution), etc . 2 3 Tbe LahkavaTu a % 
speaking of Pratilyasamutpada, says that it is by comprehending 
that things originate through cause and condition that one 
can get rid of the misconception of taking non-existent things 
as existent, and of assuming gradual or simultaneous origin of 
things. Then it explains as usual that the dependent origina- 
tion, happens in two ways, externally and internally, e.g. an 
earthen pot, butter, sprout etc. originate through an external 
cause ( hetu ) 4 and condition ( pra/yaya ), while ignorance 
{avid yd), desire ( trsnd ), action ( kar ma ), etc. originate through 
an internal cause and condition. The remarks of the Yoga- 
cara writers indicate that the four truths and the causal law 
of the Hlnayanists belong to the domain of imagination 
( parikalpana ) and not to that of reality. 


It should be remembered that though the Yogaoarins are 
sharply criticised by the Madhyamikas 5 
for their conception of the eighth con- 
sciousness called Alaya-vijilana (or 
store— consciousness ), both these school* 
of thought agree in holding that all 
things ( dharmas ) are non-existent, and 


The Samvrii an 1 Para- 
martha of the Mrcdbya- 
mik&s replaced by Pan - 
kalpzta, Paratantra and 
Panm&panna of the 
YogScZras- 


are without origin and decay , 6 and that the highest truth is 
unutterable (a?zafcsara ), 7 is identical with Thatnessand Uncha- 


1 Lanka., pp. 51, 63, 71, Yah skandhadhStvSyataDa-svasSmSnyal&ksa- 
tyaparijnantTdhigame de^yamftno romlCiiciiatanur bhavatt. Lak^anapari 
cayajnane cUsya buddliih piaakandati na pratItyasamutp5davlnirbhlEga- 
lak^anaparicaye. 

2 LankU mJ pp. 42, 43, 225. 

3 Ibid , pp. 82-3, 84, 140. 

4 For six kinds of hetu, see Lanka., p. 83. 

5 M. Vr. p. 523 ; 

6 Trimsiha , p. 41 : sarvadharroa nilisvabhavK anutpanntf amruddhS 

iti nirdnSyante. _ 

7 Buddhas are silent (inauna') and never preach a word. Lanka., 

1 6 , 17 , 144 , 194 . 
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ngeableness, possesses the signs of anayuha and niryuha ( non- 
taking and non-rejection) and is beyond every possible means of 
determination . 5 Passages like this can be multiplied from the 
Yogacara works to show that their conception of the Reality 
apart from Alayavijnana is the same as that of the Madhyarni- 
kas. Tney also hold with the Madhyamikas 2 that from time 
immemorial, the mind has been under the delusion of imputing 
existence (sat) to non-existent things (asat ) 9 and that 
the Hlnayanists were no v able to rid their minds completely of 
the four bipanjasas ( misconceptions ) 3 inasmuch as they 
meditated on Pudyalanirmtta ( individuality as basis ) only and 
not on Sarvad/iarmanimitta ( all things whatsoever as basis) and 
conceived of Nirvana as something existent, 4 full of peace 
and beyond misery. Their conception is that the highest truth, 
which they usually call Panmspanna for the Paramartha of the 
Madhyamikas is the realisation of the fact that all dharmas 
perceptible to our mind have no more existence than the images 
in a dream or the reflection of the moon in water. But from 
time immemorial, our minds are so deluded that we cannot 
help perceiving in the images or reflection something existent, 
or in other words, with our common knowledge, we cannot rise 
above ( imaginary existence ), the sarnvrti of the 

Madhyamikas and others. The Yogacaras add a rider to the 
Parikalpana> saying that it depends for origination on something 
else, and hence it is always paratantra , the pratityasa m utpanna 
of the Madhyamikas and others. It is not necessary that the 
basis of a parikalpana need be anything existent or real, e.g. a 
person may be frightened by an echo. In short, Parikalpita and 
Paratantra relate to phenomenal matters only, to the aniiya 
ctnatma , and duhkha of the Hlnayanists, while, parinisjxtnna 
relates to A irvana, the Santa 5 ie, where all klesas and vikalpas 
cease* 

Asahga brings oub the relation of the three forms of truth 
thus: The highest truth ( paramartha or parmispanna ) is non* 

1 Lanka , p. 196 : TatkStvam ananyathsrtvam anlEyuhaDuyuhala- 
ksatiam aarvaprapancopasSamain ; p. 73 ; ^unyatarnutpHdSdvaya mlisva- 
bhlEvalak^aijam. 

2 M Fr., ck. xxiv quoting AryadhyEyita-mu^tiantra, 

3 Sutra., p. 169: Tatra catur viparyUaUnugataxn pudgalanimittaip 
vibhavuyau yogi arSvakabodbiin pratyakabodhim ra Jabhato. Sarva- 
dltar u.animittum vibkHvayan mahabodbim* 

4 Lanlta., p. 72, _ 

5 SUtra , p. 149 t cf M* Vr., chap, on Atm£* 
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duality, which is shown in fire ways* Two of these are that it 
is non-existing under the aspect of parikalpita and paratantra 
and not non-existing under the aspect of parinispanna. It is not 
the same because the parikalpita and paratantra are not the same 
as Parinispanna . It is not different, because the former two 
are not different from the latter* 1 2 3 In another connection 
Asanga says that a Bodhisattva can be truly called a sunyajfla 
( one who knows the real nature of non-existence ) when he 
understands it under three aspects, viz., first, that the non- 
existence means the absence of signs which are commonly 
attributed to an imaginary object ( parikalpila ), second, that 
the non-existence is the absence of any particular form of 
existence that one imagines it to be ( paratantra ), and third, 
that which is by nature non-existent {parinispanna). 2 The 
V ?j napti m atrd tasiddh i H elucidates this point by saying that 
the nature of non-existence is of three kinds 4 viz , (i) Zak§aiia~ 
niJisvabhiivata ( non-existence of the signs commonly attributed 
to a thing, and hence of the thing itself, ( ie. parika 7 pita ), ( ii > 
utpatHnihsvabhUvatcT non-existence of a thing when considered 
from the standpoint of its origin, i.e. paratantra); and ( ifi ) 
pai'amartharuhsoabhavata ( non-existence of a thing in the 
highest sense, i.e. parintspanna ). 


Sthiramati, in commenting on it, says that the first 
category parikalpita refers to the non* 
existence of things by its character!- 


A. Parikalpita 


sties or signs. A thing cannot be conceived to exist unless it is 
accompanied by some characteristic®, thus the sign of form is 
attributed to an object, or the sign of pain, pleasure etc. is 
attributed to a feeling. Endless things which people Imagine* 
not excluding the dhartnas attributed to a Buddha, have 
existence only in one’s imagination, hence they are parikalpita 
-ie. have nothing corresponding to them in reality. The 
Lankavatara says that the parikalpita existence is inferred from 
signs 5 ( nimitta ) and explains it thus • All dependently 

originating things are known by their nimitta ( impiessions ) 


1 Ibid., p. 22: na san na cSsan na laths; na oSuyathS, etc 

2 Sutra pp. 94-5, 

3 Siddhi , pp. 39-42. 

4 Lanka , p. 67. 

5 Pro*. L%vi translates nimitta by ‘‘signs of connotation 1 *. 
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and laksaipx (characteristics) 1 2 3 . Now, things, having nimitta 
and lak sttna are of two kinds. Things known by nimitta only 
refer to things generally, internal and external, while things 
known by wmitfalalsana refer to the knowledge of generis 
characteristics of things both internal and external. 8 Asanga 8 
distinguishes jjankalpila into three kinds. They take as real 
( i ) the basis ( wnvtta or alambana) of one’s thought construc- 
tions, ( ii ) the unconscious impressions { icisana ) left by them 
upon one’s mind, and ( iii ) the denominations ( artha, khyati) 
following the impressions. 

The second category, paratantra refers to the imaginary 
existence pointed out above regard- 
B. Paratantra ed from the aspect of its origin, 

i. e. all objects of feelings, which 
have existence only in imagination, and depend for ori- 
gination on something else. Things as they appear are not the 
same as their origin or source""-, so it is said that the unreality 
of things is perceptible when they are viewed from the stand- 
point of their origin. Though the'tbings, good, bad and inde- 
terminate, or the 'three worlds ( dhatu ) or the mind and its 
various functions, have only imaginary existence, they arise, 
however, from causes and conditions, i. e. they depend for 
origin on others, and hence they cannot be said to exist really, 
because a real thing remains always the same and does not 
depend on cause and condition. The Ijinkavatara puts it very 
briefly : yadairaydla mbandl praisarta/e tat paratantra ( that which, 
proceeds from a basis is dependently originated or paratantra ). 
Asshga analyses the paratantra in this way ; the mark of being 
paratantra is the false thought-construction ( abhUtnparikalpa ). 
The thought-constructions create a subject ( grahika ) and an 
object ( g Zihya ). 


1 Lank a., pp. 224-6* five natures of existent things, ( i ) nama, 
( ii ) nimitta, (iii ) vtkalpa, (iv ) samyahjitana , and ( v) tatkafa. Nccma^ 
eamjua, saniketa. Ignorant persons, deluded by var'ous signs ( taksana) 
become attached to things as self or mine, and thus weave a net o£ 
thought-const motions around themselves. 

Nimitta — Tho reflection ( abhasa ) of eye-consciousness known as 
form, so also the reflections of ear-conse'ousness, nose,-o., tongue-c., 
body-o., mind-o , known as sound, smell, taste, touch and tb ; ngs are cuH- 
ed nimitta. Nimitta is more or less a sign, impressed upon consciousness 
and laksana is deflnition, or feature constituting a definition. 

2 Lanka,, p. 67; also pp. 150, 163. 

3 Snfra., p. 64. 
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The third category, parinispanna, refers to the Paramartha 1 
( the highest truth ) or Tathata ( Thatness ). Lite akasa ( space ) 
it is of uniform nature ( lit. has one taste— ekarasa ), pure, and 
changeless. The Pamnispanna-svabhava ( absolute reality ) is 

called paramartha because it is the 
C. Parinispanna highest aspect in which all dependency 

originated things are to be looked upon. 
In this sense, it can be called also dharmata ( the nature of 
things), or in other words, it is the Absolute, immanent in the 
phenomenal world. The Stda/u points out that the parinispanna, 
( the Absolute ) is so called because it is absolutely changeless 
If it be compared with the paratantra, it may be said to be that 
paratantra which is aJways a^d ever completely devoid of the 
differentiations as subject and object, which are, in fact, the 
mere play of imagination, and hence absolutely non-existing. 
Thus, it follows that the parinisiKtnna is the same as the 
paratantra minus the parikalpita . 2 

It is clear from the discussions summarised above that the 
expressions Paramartha and Sarnvrti of 
yicxt* 0 traths 111 ^ rna " the Madhyamikas, and Parinispanna. 

Paratantra and ParikaLpnta of the Yoga- 
Caras are relative. The paramartha of the one and the parints- 
panna of the other indicate the Truth as concieved by them. Ac- 
cepting that Truth is the only reality, they relegate everything 
else to the domain of unreality calling them conventional, sapi- 
vrti or pat 'ikcdpUa, with the reservation that the conventional 
things happen subject to causes and conditions, *or in other words 
they conform to the'law of causation, the Pratityasamutpada of the 
Buddhists in general, and the Paratantra of the Yogacaras. The 
Hlnayanists too utilise these expressions just as much as the, 
Mahayanists and they also call their Truth the only reality, 
Paramattha , everything else being conventional, sammuM. 
Their Truth, in one word, is anatta, non-existence of any sub- 

1 IT Ox seven different kinds of Paramartha, see banka ., p. 39- 

2 This exposition is based on the Siddht, pp. 39~42. Masuda has 
utilised the Chinese version of this treatise, for which see his Per 
\ndimdual%Bt%8che Tdealismus der UTogacdra-schula , pp. 40-43. For general 
discussion, see La Valle© Poussin, E.B.E. sv. philosophy (Buddhist); 
L.D. Barnett, The Path of Light ( Wisdom of the East Series), p- 102; 
Keith, J Buddhist Philosophy, pp. 235-236; Sogen, Systems of Buddhistic 
Thought, pp. 145, 146; Stcherbatsky', Conception of Nirvana, p- 33, 

4 
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stantiality in the so-called things of the world, with the corol- 
lary that everything being anatta is impermanent ( anicca ) and 
misery ( duhkha ). Buddbaghosa 1 draws the distinction 
saying that Buddhas use two kinds of speech, conventional and 
real. The expressions , , satta ( being ), puggalo ( person ), d&ua 
( god ), etc. are 'conventional, while those like anicca ( imper- 
manence ), duhkha, ( misery ), anatta ( essencelessness ), khandha 
( aggregates ), dhdtu ( organs of sense ), ayatana ( objects of 
senses), sahpatthana (practices of self-possession), sammappadhdna 
( right exertion ), etc. were used in .their true sense. bTagasena 
explains that when Buddha said “I shall lead the Sahgha or the 
Sahgha is dependent on me” 2 , he used the expressions “I” and 
‘me’* in the conventional and not in the real sense. Ledi Sadaw\ 
explains sammuti-sacca as those statements which are true by 
popular usage and are opposed to “inconsistency, and untruth- 
fulness in speech” while para mattha-sacca are those which are 
established by the nature of the things and do not depend on 
opinion or usage. As an example he points out that when it is 
said there is a soul”, it is conventionally true but ultimately 
false, * for the real ultimate truth is “there is no personal 
entity . The latter is true in all circumstances and conditions, 
and doeB not depend for its validity on usage or popular 
opinion. The contention of the Hlnayanists is that a name is 
usually given to constituted things; that name is conventional 
e.g. when the wheels, frame, and other parts of a chariot are 
fitted up m a particular order, all the things taken together go 
y the name of a chariot. The term ‘chariot’ therefore depends 
on convention. If the constituted things, e.g. the chariot is 
divisible into various parts, it is no longer called a chariot 
when it is so divided. From this, it follows that the things, at 
which one ultimately arrives after repeated analysis, are the 
only real entities. They never undergo changes and they bear 
the same name at all times and places and under all conditions. 


1 £~vu. Atthahatluz pp. 33. 34. 

2 Milindapanha , pp. 28, 60. 

3 J m P. T. S. 9 1914, pp. 129 f. 

•»« if .. ... 
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So, according to the HlnaySnists, all the various ultimate 
elements, which, constitute a being or thing, are real, and when 
reference is made to them they may be called ultimate truths 
or paramattha sacca ; hence the dhcitus or ayatanas , satipatthauas 
ox sammappadhanas are expressions used in the ultimate sense. 

The JCoda 1 explains also the [two truths in a slightly 
different way. It says that the things like jug and clothes,, 
after they are destroyed, do no longer bear the same name, so 
also things like water and fire, when examined analytically, 
dissolve into some elements and are no longer called water or 
fire. Hence the things, which on analysis are found to be 
changing, are given names by convention. Such expressions, 
which convey ideas temporarily and not permanently, are call- 
ed Sarnvrtisatyas. The JParamarthasaiyas are those expressions, 
which convey ideas, which remain unchanged whether the 
things are dissolved, analysed or not, e. g. rupa ; although one 
may reduce the rupa into atoms, or withdraw from it taste and 
other qualities, the idea of the real nature of rupa persists. In 
the same way one can speak of feeling ( vedana), therefore such 
expressions are Paramarthasatyas ( ultimate truths ). 

But these ultimate truths of the Hlnayanists, we have seen, 
are relegated by the MabSySnists to the domain of convention. 
Hence, what are real according to the Hlnayanists, namely the 
Jiryasatyas and the Pratityasamutpada are unreal and matters of 
convention according to the Mahayanists. 


I VI. 4f . 
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Soon after the middle of the tenth century, the fabric of 
the Gurjara empire showed signs of disintegration and began 
to develop ominous cracks and crevices threatening a complete 
collapse. Rajputana and East Panjab declared independence 
under the Caharaanas, Bombay Gurjarat and Kathiawar 
under the Caulubyas or Soiankis, Malwa under the Param- 
ars, and Gwalior and Bundelkhand under the Candellas. 
Mathura and the country east of the Jumna alone remained with 
the Pratiharas of Kanauj. Just at this time a Moslem power 
sprung up at Gh azna and was waxing mightily and quickly. 
The impending dissolution of the Gurjara empire offered a 
good opportunity for the renewal of Muhammadan aggression 
and aggrandisement. And Amir Sabuk-Tigin, founder of 
the Ghazna dynasty, undertook expeditions into India in the 


prosecution of holy wars. In the first expedition he found 
Jaipal, the Hindu Sahiya king, advanced as far as Lamghan 
and ready to fight. Their armies met and fought several days 
successively against each other, but without any deoisive 
result. Thereupon the Amir ordered filth to be thrown into 
a clear fountain of water whioh was in a ravine close to 
where the infidels were enoamped. The effect of it was that 
black clouds collected, whirlwinds arose, hailstoneB fell from 
heaven accompanied by loud claps of thunder ; a blast, 
calculated to shake trees from their roots, blew upon them, 
and thick black vapours formed around them so that they 
could not see the road by whioh they could fly. * it is rather 
difficult to peroeive the significance of this extraordinary story 

^t«r>T« nat ^ al ^ 9n0meil0n - But » has been shrewdly 
. b ^ S “ H ‘ E 1110 * &at a snowstorm suddenly burst 
!^- a ° nly haraSBed but totally paralysed the ‘Hindus 

1. H. M. Elliot, History of India, Vol. II. j. 20, 
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who were unaccustomed to the cold and who consequently 
felt it as grievously as the Indian and British troops combin- 
ed did, nine centuries afterwards, during the first Afghan 
War.’ 1 It is therefore no wonder if the forces of Jaipal sustain- 
ed a grievous disaster. In his second expedition into 
India, however, Sabuk— Tigin had a well-pitched battle with 
Jaipal and defeated him. This victory alone is worthy of 
mention. On the death of Amir Sabuk— Tigin, the throne of 
Ghazna was occupied after a short interval by his son M ahm ud 
whose fighting qualities were doubtless of a superior order 
and who resumed the prosecution of the holy wars to gratify 
the ruling passion of his life, namely, avarice. He undertook 
several plundering raids, regarding the exact number and 
dates of which there is yet no consensus of opinion among 
historians. Mahmud, It appears, undertook an expedition 
generally once every year, leaving Ghazna and carrying on 
his raiding operations in the cold season. But our purpose 
here is to see what impression Mahmud’s raids produced on 
India and what Indian provinces they ended in annexing to 
his dominion. It is not therefore necessary to take into our 
consideration here, every one of the expeditions ascribed to 
him. We shall confine our attention just to those two or 
three which were the most important. 

The sixth expedition of Mahmud oame off in H. 399 
( =1009 A. D. ), the account of which as given in the 
Tawarikh-i- Firishtah is the one that is generally followed by 
historians. But it is forgotten 'that this account not only is 
an exaggeration but contains misstatements. This is the case 
not only in regard to this account but also others. The 
author wrote his account centuries after the events recorded 
by him took plaoe. Tradition, which in India is another name 
for fiction, was much at work and fabricated many new but 
unfounded incidents which got mixed up with real facts; and 
it is this amalgam of truth and fiction that passes for history 
in the Tawarikh-i— Firishtah, at any rate so far as the earlier 
period is concerned. The events relating to this expedition 
fall under two main heads. We are told that in H. 399 
Mahmud collected his forces and determined to invade 
Hindustan and punish JLnandpal, son of 'Jaipal for the 
insolence he had shown in his previous raid of MultSn» 


1. Ibid p. 436. 
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Anandpal, hearing of his intentions, sent ambassadors on 
all sides, inviting the assistance of the other princes 
of Hindustan, who now considered the expulsion of the 
Muhammadans from India as a sacred duty. Accordingly, 
the Rajas of fjjjain, Gwalior, Kalinjar, Kanauj, Delhi and 
Ajmer 1 entered into a confederacy, and, collecting forces, 
advanced towards the Panjab with a greater army than had 
ever taken the field against Amir Sabuk-Tigin. The Tawarikh-i- 
Firishtah no doubt gives this glowing description of the Hindu 
confederacy against Mahmud just to show against what 
fearful odds the latter had to fight. But this confederacy 
seems to be nothing but a myth. There is not even an oblique 
reference to it in the contemporary Muhammadan accounts 
and is.not alluded to at all, for instance, by Al-’TJtbi in his 
Tarikh-i-Yamini, which contains a contemporary description 
of M ahm ud’s expedition. If M ahmud of Ghazna had really 
confronted and vanquished such a powerful confederacy, 
there would surely have been a long glowing description of 
his prowess in this contemporary history which was written 
by a secretary to the emperor himself. As it is, there is not 
even a remote reference to it, in the Tarikh-i- Yamini. It thus 
seems that the confederacy is a mere figment of imagination. 
Again, if the Hindu chiefs had really wanted to form a 
confederacy to expel the mlecchas, as the Tawarikh-i—FirisMah 
leads us to suppose, they would have united under the leader- 
ship, not of a feudatory ohieftain such as the Hindu Sahiya 
was, but certainly of the king of Kanauj who was still the 
acknowledged suzerain, though he was no longer the power 
that he was orginally. Besides, some of the Rajas who are 
reported to have formed the confederacy did not exist. Thus 
there was no Raja of Gwalior, separate from the Raja of 
Kalinjar, about 1009 A. D., who could come with his con- 
tingent independently of the latter. Besides, there is no 
epigraphio or numismatic evidence to show that any royal 
family at this time ruled at Delhi. It is true that the Tomaras 
are connected with this place, but that statement is based 
upon a mere vague tradition. But perhaps the strangest 
constituent of this confederacy is the Raja of AjmSr. It is 
well-known that Ajmer, or AjayamSru as it is fully called. 


1. John Briggs* Trans, of TawHrilch-x- Firiahtah ( published by 
Oambray & Co. ), Vol, I. p. 46. * 
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was founded by the Cahamana king, Ajayadeva, 1 who, 
however, flourished between 1105 and 1139 A. D., that 
is, at least a century after this raid of Mahmud came off- 
Ajm§r 2 could not thus possibly have been in existence about 
1009 AD. when Mahmud attacked Anandpal. The story of the 
confederacy formed by the Hindu Rajas to expel Mahmud from 
India as a sacred duty thus seems to be nothing but a myth 
which was concocted later to impart a sacred character to his 
intentions and glorify his valorous deeds. And even suppos- 
ing for the moment that this confederacy was a historical 
fact, what sort of triumph did Mahmud gain over it? The 
Indians and Muhammadans, we are told, arrived in sight of 
each other on the plain of Peshawar, where they remained 
encamped for forty days. The Indians were further joined by 
the Grakkhars in great strength. The Sultan perceived that on 
this occasion the idolators behaved most devotedly, and that it 
was necessary to be circumspect in striking the first blow. 
He therefore entrenched his camp in order that the infidels 
might not be able to penetrate therein. Mahmud, having thus 
secured himself, ordered six thousand archers to the front 


to attack, and endeavour to draw, the enemy near to his 
entrenchments, where the Muhammadans were prepared to 
receive them. In spite of the Sultan’s precautions, during 
the heat of the battle, 30,000 Gakkhars, with their heads and 
feet bare and armed with spears and other weapons, penetrated 
on the two sides into the Muhammadan lines, and forcing their 
way into the midst of the cavalry, they slaughtered in a few 
minutes three or four thousand Muhammadans. They carried 
their success so far that the Sultan, observing the fury of 


1. Jour, Pm As. Soc. 1913, p. 272. 

2. It is possible, by a little overstraining, to say here that by 
Util'S of Ajmer 1 the author of the lawcirtkJi^i—PirisTitcih meant the OohSB 
princes, who* in the time of Mahmud, no doubt, were RffjSs of Sffmbhar 
but were in the time of the author known as Rfcjics of Ajmer. When the 
OohSn princes were thus called RajSs of Ajmer, he did not mean, it may 
be contended, that Ajmer was in existence in the time of Mahmud. All 
that he wanted to do was to refer to the Cohans, and he did so by 
referring to them by the title current in the author’s time. This de. 
fence of the TawarikTiri~J?ir%s7itnh, if any such is at all adduced, is f arw 
fetched. Besides, that its author really believed that Ajmer was in 
existence in the time of Mahmud will be clear to anybody from his 
account of Mahmud’s expedition against SomnSth ( VoL I. p. 69 ), 
where the town by its name has actually been mentioned as having 
been reduced. 
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these Gakkhar footmen, withdrew himself from the thiok of 
the fight, that he might stop the battle for that day. But it so 
happened, says the Tawarikh-i-Firishtah, that the elephant upon 
which Anandpal rode, becoming unruly from the effects of the 
naphtha— balls and the flights of arrows, turned and fled. The 
Hindus, adds the author of the Tawarikh, deeming this to be 
the signal for flight on the part of their general, all gave way, 
and fled. 1 So Mahmud achieved a victory over the Hindus, 
not in a fair open fight but rather through an accident, the 
accident of Anandpal’s elephant taking fright and causing the 
belief in the minds of his people that that was the signal for 
a flight. Mahmud perhaps was not very proud of this 
victory, but he was certainly shrewd enough to take the fullest 
advantage of this favourable situation. His cavalry pursued 
the enemy for two days and nights, killing 8,000 Indians in 
the retreat, till he reached the fort of Bhimnagar or Nagarkol 
which has been indentified with Sot -Eangra. He attacked 
the garrison, reduced the fort, and carried off enormous booty. 
It is, however, worthy of note that the fort was defended by 
its garrison only and that no extraneous forces are reported 
to have come for its help. 

It has been stated above that the account of the TawarMi-i- 
Firishtah has to be accepted with caution. Reasons have been 
pointed out to show why the mention of the formation of the 
Hindu confederacy was a fiction. If further proof is needed 
it is furnished, I think, by other details specified in the 
TatoSrikh, which do not tally with those given by earlier 
accounts. The Tawarikh-i~Firishtah says that the battle was 
ought between Mahmud and Anandpal and on the plains of 
Peshawar. The Tarikh-i- Yarntni of Al-’Utbi, however, whioh is 
an aooount contemporaneous with Mahmud, says that the battle 
came off at Wahind and was fought not between Mahmud and 
Anandpal but between Mahmud and Brahmapal son of Anand- 
pal. As Sir H. Elliot has pointed out, the river of Wahind, or 
the Indus was a more probable place of action than 
Peshawar, as the latter was then within the Muhammadan 
border. This shows that we have to carefully scrutinize the 
account of the Tccwarikh-i-Mrishtah for this early period, before 
accept it as history. 

We shaH now consider MahmGd’s last raid, namely, that 
against Somnath. It was the unparalleled success he aohiev- 


1. Elliot, VoL H., p. 447. 
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ed in this expedition which is said to have raised him to the 
highest pinnacle of glory and fame. The account of this raid 
has been given by four or five Muhammadan historians. But 
even here we must remember that we have to be careful in 
giving credence to every one of fcheir statements. The motive 
that prompted the author of Tawan.kh-l- Finshtah was by no 
means absent In the case of these Muhammadan historiins 
also. There was every desire to exaggerate the importance of 
the victory of Mahmud and belittle the bravery of his Indian 
adversaries. We will now give a skoifc description of this 
expedition based on, first, the account of Ibn A.sir 1 (A. D. 

1060-1229 ). It begins with the description of the idol called 
Somnath and the wealth, pomp and religious importance of his 
temple. We will pass It over as it is of no consequence to us 
for our present purpose. When Mahmud, we are told, was 
gaining victories and demolishing idols in North India, the 
Hindus said Somnath was displeased with them, otherwise no 
one could have destroyed or injured them. When Mahmud 
heard this, he resolved on making a campaign to destroy 
Somnath, believing that when the Hindus saw their prayers 
and imprecations to be false and futile, they would embrace 
his faith. So he prayed to the Almighty for aid, and with 
thirty thousand horses, besides volunteers left G-hazaa in 
H. 414= A.D. 1024. He took the road to Multan, from whence 
the road to India was through a barren desert. So he collect- 
ed provisions for the passage, and he started for Anhilvads. 
After he had crossed the desert he came to a fort which he 
invested and brought under the sway of Islam. His men carri- 
ed away water with them from there and marched for 
Anhilvada whose chief called BhXma fled hastily to a certain 
fort for safety in order to prepare himself for war. Mahmud 
pushed on for Somnath through a desert where there was little 
water. From the desert he marched to Dabalwarah apparently 
Delvada near Una, two days journey from Somnath. Mahmud 
took and plundered the place, and marched to Somnath. The 
story of the pillage and desecration is too well known to 
require any repetition here. No Musa] man account, however, 
tells us what kind of soldiers and how many of them defended 
the place. In the absence of these important details it is 
impossible to form an estimate of the bravery of Mahmud and 
his troops. It is true that his arrival at AnhilvSdA frightened 

1. Ibid., p, 468 & ff. 
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the SolankI chief Bhlma who forthwith abandoned his 
city. What appears to have happened is that Mahmud’s 
march from Ghazna to Multan and from Multan to 
Arihilvada was so sudden and was of such lightning 
speed that Bhlma was completely taken by surprise. The 
Muhammadan account tells us distinctly that Bhlma fled 
hastily, not to save himself in an imbeoile manner from the 
onslaught of Mahmud, but certainly to prepare himself for war. 
It is true that the very fact that Mahmud marched with the 
speed of lightning bespeaks highly of his generalship and 
proficiency in military tactics. And it is no doubt equally 
true that it is this unique trait of generalship that gave him 
victory after victory. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that 
Mahmud never had an open fight with the Rajputs of Rajpu- 
tana and Gujarat when he passed through these territories; 
possibly he never wanted to measure his strength against any 
one of them This appears to be clear from the fact notified 
in Tabakat-i-A kbari that when Mahmud resolved upon return- 
ing home from Somnath.he learnt that Parama Deva, one of the 
greatest Rajas of Hindustan, was preparing to intercept him, 
but that the Sultan, not deeming it advisable to contend with 
this ohief, went towards Multan through Sind. 1 This Farama 
Deva seems in all likelihood to have been the Faramara king of 
Abu who could effectively block the Ajmer-Gujarat route. The 
prospect of confronting and receiving an almost sure and 
orushing defeat from this Faramara chief most probably impel- 
led him to face what he thought to be the lesser danger of pass- 
ing through the Sind desert. We know what happened to 
hiB army during his march through Sind. His men suffered 
miserably in some places from scarcity of water and in others 
for want of forage. And FirishtSh tells us that many of his 
troops died raging mad from the intolerable heat and thirst. 
After enduring these extreme hardships Mahmud at last arriv- 
ed at Ghazna in H. 417 =A.D. 1026. 


It has been remarked above that the accounts given by 
the Muhammadan historians of Mahmud’s expedition are not 
sober history from beginning to end, but contain in not a few 


i«x * 1 ’>,- Ibld '’ ? P ' 473-4 ' The Tawarikhr-i-FirishtdTi, however, says i 
Intelligence being now reoeived, that Brah na Dew and the Baja of 
Ajmeer, with others, had collected a great army in the desert to oppose 
his return, Mahmood determined to march direct by the route of Sind to 
Jftoolt&n ” ( VoL I. p 78 - ). 
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places exaggerated descriptions of his bravery and 
glory. If any istanoe of such fiction intermixed with 
history is required in the case of the raid on Somnath, 
we have only to refer to and examine the various 
accounts given, for instance, of Somnath, Thus the Kamilu-t - 
Tawarikh of Ibn Asir speaks of Somnath as an idol. Mahmud, 
we are told, seized it, part of which he burned and part he 
carried away with him to Ghazna, where he used it as a step 
at the entrance of the Jami Masjid. Firishtah also gives us to 
understand that Somnath was an idol. The Tarikh-i - Am also 
says the same thing namely, that Somnath was an idol cut out 
of solid stone and that Mahmud broke ifc into pieces with his 
battle axe. When he was about to destory the idol. Brahmans 
represented that if he desisted from the mutilation, they would 
pay several crores. But Mahmud replied = “ I know this, but 

I desire that on the day of resurrection I should be summoned 
with the words, ‘Where is that Mahmud who broke the greatest 
of the heathen idols ?* rather than by these ; 4 Where is that 

Mahmud who sold the greatest of the idols to the infidels ?“ 
When Mahmud demolished the image, he found in it so many 
superb jewels and rubies that they amounted to and even 
exceeded a hundred times the value of the ransom offered by 
the Brahmans. These are the embellishments of the story 
which are fiction and not history, and have already been com- 
mented upon by some English historians. In the first place, 
was Somnath an idol at all as described by these Musalman 
writers ? In. all Hindu accounts it has been called a Linga^ 
and not an idol ; and even A1 Beruni, a contemporary of Mah- 
mud, knew it to be such. Similarly, A1 Beruni tells us that 
the top of the Linga was garnished with precious stones and 
with gold. The mention of rubies and pearls hidden in the 
Linga is thus nothing but a pure invention, as was first pointed 
out by Wilson, *’ The earlier Muhammadan writers 99 remarks 
Wilson “say nothing of the mutilation of its features, for, in 
fact, it had none ; nothing of the treasures it contained which, 
as it was solid, could not have been within it. 

That the Muhammadan accounts of Mahmud’s raids are 
confusing and unreliable may also be shown in another way # 
Kalhana in his Rajatarangirfi has given a vivid de- 
scription of the campaign which Mahmud waged against 
Triiocanapala and which ended in the total destruo- 


L Elliot, Vol. II. p. 4?6. 
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tion of the Hindu Sahiya dynasty- Kalhana’s narrative 
is supported by A1 Beruni who tells us that it was under 
Trilocanapala that the Sahiya kingdom succumbed to the 
Muhammadans under Mahmvid. But curiously enough, no 
lucid account has been given by any Muhammadan historian 
of this campaign, though it was of suoh momentous importance 
from the Muslim point of view. Tn annotating this passage 
from the Rajatarahgini, Sir Aural Stein, 1 its editor and 
translator, is therefore compelled to admit that the discrepancy 
which the Muhammadan accounts show as to the chronology 
and the topographical details of Mahmud’s expeditions does 
not permit us to identify with certainty the campaign to which 
Kalhana’s narrative relates. 

It will be seen that the accounts we possess of Mahmud’s 
expeditions are inaccurate and confusing. It is, indeed, strange, 
very strange, that the Muhammadan authorities consider them 
to be twelve in number, but that when they actually record 
them seriatim , they enumerate not twelve, but fifteen or sixteen. 
The European historians, too, following them, curiously 
mention them as twelve, but record fifteen or sixteen. Sir H. 
Elliot, who first went deeper into the subject, computed them to 
be seventeen. But even this computation does not help us to 
identify as we have just seen the campaign of Mahmud which 
has been described by "Kalhana as completely subversive o^ 
the Hindu Sahiya power and which was thus of paramount 
importance to the history of Islam. Most of these accounts, 
again, contain an admixture of fiction or exaggeration which 
is not found in the contemporary histories and which is 
evidently concocted to unduly glorify Ms exploits. In these 
circumstances it is very difficult to frame an accurate estimate 
of Mahmud as a conqueror. It is true that he undertook a good 
many expeditions of conquest against India, though their exact 
number cannot be determined, and that every time except 
perhaps once his march was triumphant and unimpeded. But 
then we have to note that the Pratihara supremacy which had 
made the guarding of the frontiers an imperial concern was 
at this time being shattered to pieces and "that there was thus a 
complete lack of organisation. This was a supreme opportu- 
nity for Mahmud who seized it with alacrity and utilised 
it to his fullest advantage. If the Pratihara imper- 
il Kalhana* & Chronicle of the hinge of Ka&mir* Vol. I. p. 271, n. 
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ialism had continued what it was half a century ago, it 
is very doubtful whether he would have been able to penetrate 
into India even once. It cannot, however, be denied that 
Mahmud was a first-rate general. Most of his victorias were 
due to the lightning speed with which he marched against his 
adversaries before they had time to prepare themselves. This 
was no doubt a special feature of his tactics which was render- 
ed possible by his nimble cavalry and for which he deserves 
every credit. He was also a great fighter. He defeated princes 
of the Hindu S&hiya and Candella families. But it should 
not be forgotten that he avoided meeting in an open and fair 
battle the ParamSra king of Abu. when the latter was prepared 
to confront him, but went hack to Ghazna from Somnath by 
the Sind route, whereby he and his army suffered the worst 
miseries Even here Mahmud, it may he said, deserves some 
praise, because he undertook nothing that was impossible and 
never struck an “enemy unless he was butg of overpowering 
him. He was thus a wonderful blending of daring and caution. 
Such a man could certainly flourish in environments where 
there was a complete lack of organisation, if not an organised 
anarchy, and he was lucky that when he lived, the fabric of 
Pratibara imperialism was being snapped to pieces. But if 
we want to guage his work as a conqueror, we must ask what 
permanent result was produced by Ms expeditions so far as 
India was concerned. Bo far as we can see, they ended only 
in overthrowing the Hindu Sahiya power and annexing 
merely Western Panjab to the Muhammadan dominions. A 
very poor result indeed 1 To Mahmud of Ghazna, they say, 
belongs the credit of his being the first Muslim Emperor, and to 
him more than to any one else the rise of ‘monarchy 5 among 
the Mussalmans is due. If this is really the case, it is a 
pity that he let a golden opportunity ©lip for carving an 
empire out of India. Prom the popular Muslim point of 
view, the subjugation of the infidel’s territory was more pious 
than the conquest of a Muhammadan country. And here w >s 
a splendid opportunity presented to Mahmud, as the edifice of 
tbe Fratihara empire was at that time collapsing. And the 
wonder of it is that he did not, perhaps could not, conquer the 
greater portion of Northern India and make himself master of at 
least the Pratibara dominions, if he had in him the vision of 
an empire with which he is credited. As It was, his invasions 
were not real expeditions of conquest, but ended in being mere 
raids of sack and pillage. 
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Things settled down rapidly after 1024 A. D- It has been 
mentioned above that the mighty Gur jara empire about the close 
of the tenth century was split up into a number of kingdoms. 
That consisting of East Panjab and Rajputana was seized by 
the CJahainanas with their capitals at Sambhar and Ajmer. 
That part of the Middle Country which corresponds to the Uni- 
ted Provinces was ruled over by the Gahadavala family under 
Candradeva from Kanauj or Benares. It was these two king- 
doms which were now exposed to the depredations of the neigh- 
bouring Muhammadan states. It is true that we hear so little 
of them from the Muhammadan authorities, but the inscriptions 
of these dynasties leave no doubt on this point. If we take 
first the records of the Gahadavala family, we find a distinct 
mention of Govindacandra having defeated Hammlra when 
he was Yuvaraja, 1 2 that is, certainly before A. D. 1114. Nay, 
there seems to have been another Muhammadan incursion in 
his time, that is, when be was king. The Moslem invaders this 
time came as far east as Benares, his capital, but were effec- 
tively repulsed by him.® What is, however, specially note- 
worthy in connection with the copper-plate charters of the 
Gahadavala princes is that among the taxes which they levied 
is included one called Turuska-danda which seems to have 
been a tax on the Muhammadans. The exact nature of this tax 
cannot be determined, but it seems to be a sort of land-tax im- 
posed by the Gahadavala kings on the Muhammadan settlers 
in their dominions. 3 There can be no doubt that some 
Muhammadans had been settled in the Gahadavala 

kingdom. Thus the Karmlu-t-Taiuarikh of Ibn Asir 4 
informs us that there were many Musalmans settled 
in that country since the days of Mahmud of Ghazna. 
It is possible that these Hindu rulers levied this Turuska- 


1 . Ind. Ant., Vol. XVIII. p. 16, 1, 9. 

2. Bp. Ind. Vol. IX. p. 321. 

3. Dr. Hiranand Sastri combats this view ( Bp* Ind , Vol. XIII. p. 
296 ), but I agree with Prof. Sten Konow ( Ibid , Vol. IX. p. 321 ) be- 
cause if it was something like the D&negeld of England levied for rais- 
ing what was a price for the cessation of the Muslim ravages, it is 
inexplicable why it was discontinued by Jayacaudi’a. Secondly, it was 
the Cshamana dominions which actually touched the Muhammadan 
territory and wbioh consequently wore more exposed to their inroads 
than the GtebadavKla kiugdom, but we do not find this tax levied in the 
CshamSna dominions where its necessity was great ei. 

4. Elliot, Vol. II, p, 251. 
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dayfrt, from the Moslems by way of retaliation for the Jizya 
which the latter must have exacted from the Hindus of that 
part of the Punjab that was now subject to their rule. The 
point that specially deserves to be noticed here is that this poll- 
tax seems to have been abolished by Jayacandra, the last 
Gahadavala prince, because there is no mention of Turuska- 
dav4a * n any one hi* 3 copper-plate grants. The reason of 
this abolition it is not difficult to surmise. There was a great 
misundestanding in his time between the Cahamana, and the 
Gahadavala House, on account of Rai Pithora’s daring abduc- 
tion of Jayacandra’s daughter. Hostilities between the Caha- 
manas and the Moslem rulers had also increased about this 
time. And Jayacandra must therefore have tried to make 
friends with the latter in order to encompass the ruin of the 
former. And, as a matter of fact, we know that when Shihabu- 
d-Dln Ghur threatened India with an invasion, all the kings 
of North India joined Prthvlraja III., bub Jayacandra held 
himself aloof. He had a definite purpose in view, which 
was ultimately served by the destruction of the Cahamana 
supremacy by the Muhammadans. 

We may now direct our attention to the Cahamana records 
and try to find out what light they throw upon the fights of 
this Rajput family with the frontier Muhammadan rulers. Of 
these reoords perhaps the most valuable is the Prthvlraja- 
vijaya , 1 * which describes the ; exploits of the Cahamana 
princes of Sambhar in general and of the last Prthvlraja in 
particular. The last portion of this work is unfortunately 
missing, but what has been preserved is enough for our 
purpose. So far as we can see, it was Durlabharaja II. of this 
dynasty who first came into conflict with these foreigners. He 
lived about 1075 A. D., and is represented to have been killed 
in a battle with the Matahgas or Musalmans. Things were, 
however, better when one of his descendants, Arnoraja, was on 
the throne in the second quarter of the twelfth century. For 
he is credited with having destroyed a Muhammadan army 
and constructed a lake on the scene of this action to purify the 
place polluted by the shedding of the Mleocha blood. This 
lake is undoubtedly the Anasagar called after him, and is still a 

1. Two fasciculi of tlio poem have been, printed, by. .the Seng. As. 
Society. A summary of it was published, first by Mr. J. Morrison in the 

Vienna Ori. Jour., Voi. VII. pp. 188-92 and afterwards by Mr. Manilas 

Sarda in Jour. M. As. So*., 1913, p. 262 & fL 
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beautiful site of Ajmer. Arnoraja was followed by his son 
VigraharSja ( IV. ), alias VIsaladSva who is represented in a 
Delhi pillar inscription of A.D. 1164 to have brought the whole 
of North India under his sway and to have made it an 
Aryavarta or Abode of Aryans again, by exterminating the 
Mleochas or the Muhammadans 1 . Further information 
on this point is furnished by a drama oalled Lalita - Vicjraharaja 
by his court poet Somesvara. 2 It was originally engraved 
on a series of slate stone slabs, and was put up for exhibition 
and study in the college and shrine of Sarasvatl which he had 
erected at Ajmer but which was afterwards converted into a 
mosque known as Dhai din-ka jhumpda. This drama describes 
one of the defeats he inflicted on a Muhammadan ruler called 
Hammira or Turuskesvara. Only a few fragments of this 
play have been preserved, but they are enough to show under 
what adverse circumstances, VigraharSja had to give battle 
to this enemy. The Cshamana king was then encamped at 
Vaweraka, the same as Vavera, by which Rupnagar in the 
Kishangarh State was known before it was so named after 
Rupsimha of the Kishangarh House 3 . One fragment of the 
drama introduces us to a scene where the king sees a spy sent 
to procure details of the Muhammadan force that was advanc- 
The spy informs him that the horses, elephants and 
soldiers which comprised the enemy’s army were so many that 
it was impossible to frame even an approximate estimate and 
that they were then stationed just one yojana or perhaps nine 
miles from Vaweraka. Consternation seizes the mind of the 
Cahamana king, who at once calls his maternal uncle Raja 
Simhabala and his Brahman prime-minister Srldhara. The 
whole information given by the spy is placed before them, and 
they are asked to give advice as to the course of action that was 
best in the oircumstances. Simhabala advises him to give battle, 
but Srldhara tries to dissuade him from this decision as the 
ahamana forces would be hopelessly outnumbered by those 
of the enemy. The king, however, decides in favour of the line 

of action suggested by Simhabala. No fragment of this play 

has been preserved which tells us what the issue of this 
battle actually was. But there can be no doubt on this 
question. The Cahamana king must have vanquished the 
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enemy completely. Otherwise, there would not have been 
even a remote allusion to this incident, which on the contrary 
has been mentioned most prominently here. What we have 
to note is that the Cahamana ruler gave fight to the Muham- 
madan forces though he was fully conscious of the faot that 
they were more than a match to his army, so far, of course, as 
the numbers were concerned and that it is utter recklessness -of 
life and superior fighting qualities that must have won him the 
day. 

VigraharSja was succeeded by his nephew, Prthvlraja II., 
one of whose records was originally found at HansI in the 
Hissar District, Panjab. Ic says that he had a maternal unde, 
called Kilhana, a Guhilot by clan, who had been put in com- 
mand of tho fort of Asi or HansI, to arrest the advance of 
Hammxra or the Muhammadan emperor, who had become a 
thorn to the world. 1 We are also informed that Kilhana had 
seized and burned Pancapura, the same as the modern 
‘ Pachapattan ’ on the Sutlej which, as Tod tells us, was on 
the route from Kabul to HansI. The strategic importance of 
Pancapura and also HansI can scarcely be over rated so far 
as the Cahamana kingdom was concerned. And it seems that 
the Cahamana monarchy was effectively fortifying the 
north-west frontiers of its territory against Muhammadan 
aggression which had been on the increase since the time of Dur- 
labharaja. These precautions produced some salutary effect for 
some time. For certainly we do not hear of any Muhammadan 
expedition during the reign of this king or even of his 
successor Somes vara. 

Things were, however, different in the time of Prthvlraja 
III., who succeeded his father Somes vara to the Cahamana 
throne. When Sbmo&vara died, Prthvlraja was a child. And 
his mother had been appointed regent to look after the affairs 
of the state. This was a fresh opportunity to the Muham- 
madans to renew their policy of aggression. Reference has 
already been made to a work called the Prthviraja-vijaya, 
which contains a full account of the life and career of Prthvl- 
r5ja. But only a page or two of it have survived, and that 
gives us the information that the beef -eating Mleooha called 
Ghori, who captured GarjanI ( Ghazni ), had dispatched 
an envoy to the Cahamana court. It further informs 


1. Ibid., 1912, pp. 17-8. 
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us that it was this Ghori whose soldiers had ocoupied USTadula- 
( Nadol ), but that they had been put to a rout by the Gujarat 
king without the Oahamana ruler having to take any action 
in the matter. This is a clear reference to the expedition of 
Shihabu— d-DIn Muhammad Ghur in 1178 A. D. when, after 
marching to TJohha and Multan and crossing the desert of 
MSrwar, he invaded Gujarat without entering the Cahamana 
territory. The king of Gujarat at this time was the Solanki 
prince BhlmadSva XX., who defeated the Muhammadans with 
great slaughter at Kasahrada ( Kay a dr a ) at the foot of Mount 
Abu, being aided by the Nadol chief Kelhana and his brother 
Klrtipala and also by the Pararaara chief DharSvarsa of 
CJandravatl. 1 The Muhammadan defeat was so crushing 
that Shihabu-d-Dln was himself badly wounded in this fight 
and had to beat a hasty retreat. This is another clear instance, 
if any further instanoe is needed, of the frontier Muhammadan 
rulers sustaining a heavy defeat at the hands of the Rajput 
princes, when the latter were prepared for a battle. 

The ignominious defeat made such a deep impression on 
the mind of Shihabu-d— Din that it was not till 1191 A. D. that 
he again thought of invading India. About this time a sad 
misunderstanding had arisen between the Oahamana and 
Gahadavala families. This presented a good opportunity to 
the Moslem ruler to undertake another expedition. Prthvlraja 
was not dead to the danger that now threatened India. He 
solicited the kings of North India to join his confederacy, and 
they all did except, of course, Jayacandra. Shihabu-d-Dln 
encountered Prthvlraja and his allies at Tarain or Talawari 
between Karnal and ThanSsar. The battle ended in a brilliant 
victory for Prthvlraja, and a complete rout of the Moslem 
army. The enemy was severely wounded, and had to run 
again for his life. Then followed a state of inaotion and in* 
nertness on the part of the Rajputs which is astounding to a 
degree. Instead of following up their victory by mercilessly 
pursuing and driving the foreigners out of India, they were 
self-complacent and remained where they were. Shihabu-d- Din 
retired quietly to Ghor, and after thirteen months returned with 
a mighty force to the former scene of action. Putting the 
Hindu army off their guard with a false pretence, the foreign in- 
vader fell upon them under cover of night. The Rajputs, 
unprepared thoug h they were, fought with great valour, and 

e £> AmJ., voiTxr. p B . 71-a. “ 
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towards sunset seemed to be even on the point of gaining the 
day, when ShihSbu-d-Dl n charged them at the head of a chosen 
body of horsemen which had been purposely left behind and 
which at once turned the tide of the battle. Prthvlraja was 
taken alive and murdered in cold blood. Thus was laid down 
the foundation stone of the fabric of Muhammadan supremacy- 
in India. If Jayacandra of Kanauj and Benaras really 
played the traitor to his country, he soon atoned for it, for in 
1194 Shihabu-d-Dln defeated and killed him also and annexed 
his kingdom. India was divided into numerous independent 
states at this time and hence within six years of the seoond 
battle of Tarain, the whole of Northern India was conquered by 
Shihabu-d-Dln. 

When the power of the Imperial Gurjaras had been 
established over Northern India, the north-west boundary of 
the empire, we have seen, was the natural frontier of India 
formed by the Safed Koh and Sulaiman ranges. One of the 
feudatory families of the Gurjara period was the Hindu 
Sahiyas who occupied the frontier province and whose 
territory, we know, included the Kabul Valley. The guarding 
of the north-west frontier was thus an imperial problem, and 
it was solved by the Hindu Sahiyas effectively barring for 
centuries the advance of the Islam Powers. And it is when 
the Gurjara empire breaks up that Sabuk-Tigln and Mahmud 
of Ghazna make their appearance in the political horizon of 
India, and undertake several expeditions which end in the 
destruction of the Hindu Shahiya rule and the annexation of 
the greater portion of the Panjab. By this time the oommo- 
tion and confusion caused by tbe downfall of the Gurjara 
supremacy settled down into some order, and two Rajput 
dynasties rose to prominence with oonterminous territories. It 
was, however, the CahamSna territory which touched the 
Muslim dominions and was more constantly exposed to their 
raids and depredations. The problem of arresting the Muham- 
madan aggression had thus become very acute, for the PanjSb 
whioh consists mostly of plains could not possibly form the 
fee natural boundary to any Rajput State and offer any barrier 
to the foreign incursions. Besides, these were two different 
Rajput States, and they had naturally different aspirations and 
different policies to carry out. They could not bear any com- 
parison to the Imperial Gurjara rule which had only one 
object in view and only one foreign policy to maintain. In 
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spite of this disadvantage the two Rajput dynasties succeeded 
in repelling the attacks of the Muhammadans for more than a 
century and a half. And the question arises what could be the 
cause of this strange phenomenon ? The only answer is : Rajput 
bravery, which is, as a rule, notoriously reckless-reckless of 
life and reckless of any plan of action. We have seen from 
the Lalita Vigraharaja how the Cahamana king Vigraharaja 
alias Vlsaladeva was impatient to fall upon a Muhammadan, 
army although it was much larger than his and although he 
was being dissuaded by his Brahman prime-minister from 
embarking upon such a fool-hardy project. But no amount of 
persuasion could produce any effect on him. He pounced upon 
the Muhammadan forces, and it was by good luck, no doubt 
aided by Rajput bravery, that he was successful in his venture. 
It is this reckless Rajput bravery that explains why, in almost 
all battles which were well-pitched and fought to the end, 
the Rajputs, as a rule, triumphed over the Muhammadan 
foreigners; and if the latter at any time triumphed, the victory 
was due generally to an accident. Thus when Amir Sabuk- 
Tigln gained a victory over ‘ Jaipal, it was in consequence of 
the snow-storm which burst out all of a sudden and paralysed 
the Hindus who were unaccustomed to rigorous cold. 
Similarly, when Sabuk-Tigln's son, Mahmud of Ghazna 
achieves a victory over Anandpal son of Jaipal, it was due 
to the mere accident of A.nandpal’s elephant running away 
through fright and creating the belief in the minds of his 
soldiers that that was a signal to them for flight. But 'when 
Mahmud attacked and pillaged Somnath and learnt 
that the route by which he came was being guarded by 
certain Rajput chiefs who wanted to give him battle, he 
returned to Gha zna, not by this route, hut via Sind, although 
his army thereby suffered from the worst of privations and 
hardships. Likewise, in 1X78 A.D. when ShihSbu-d-Dln Ghur 


invaded Gujarat, the S olanki king Bhlmad§va, aided by the 
Sonigara and Paramara chiefs, inflioted a crushing defeat on 
him at the foot of Mount Abb and made him flee for life. Thir- 


teen years later, that Is, 1191 in A.D.? the Muhammadan emperor 
returned with & larger army; and this time he met the Rajputs 
under Prthvlraja at Tarain, and we know, with what result. 
This time too when the Rajputs were face to face with the 

latter sustained an ignominious 
feat and their leader Shihab-ud-Dln had again to fly for his 

life. This defeat of the enemy was no doubt oaused by the 
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bravery of the Rajputs, who in fighting were reckless of their 
life and therefore almost always vanquished their Muham- 
madan opponents in open well-pitched battles. But the battle 
of Tarain gives us an insight into another trait of Rajput 
character. The Rajputs were not only indifferent to their life 
but also indifferent to improving and strengthening any posi- 
tion of advantage they might have gained through their bra- 
very. Perhaps they did not possess the same amount of brain- 
power in the art of warfare that their Muhammadan rivals 
were endowed with. When. Shihabu-d-Dln’s army was routed 
and he himself was running for his life, why did not Prthvl- 
raja track his enemy and drive him out of India which he 
could easily have done ? Would Mahmud of Ghazna, for 
instance, have failed to take full advantage of such a unique 
opportunity ? But the Rajput mentality was of a different 
mould. It was not only reckless of life but also indifferent to 
pursuing a victory to its fullest advantage. This was a 
weakness which emanated from an overweening confidence 
in their bravery, or perhaps from mental apathy caused by 
opium eating. Instances of this indifference are not wanting 
from later Rajput history, and this alone can satisfactorily 
explain why they were inactive and indifferent to pursu- 
ing their enemy after the first battle of Tarain and reap- 
ing the fullest advantage of their victory. And we know 
what disastrous consequence this indifference produced. 
It laid the foundation stone of the Islam power in India 
and changed the whole history of the country. Neverthe- 
less, be it noted that Shihabu-d-Dln Mu’izzu-d-Dln 
Muhammad ibn Sam, who laid this foundation stone, allowed 
himself to be guided by the exigencies of the state only, not 
by the policy of ieonomaohy but of ioonolatry, because we 
know he struck gold, silver and copper coins where not only 
his name appears in NagaTl character alone hut above all we 
find actual representations of the Hindu deities, either a seated 
figure of Laksml or the Bull of Siva. 1 

It will thus be seen that the Muhammadan first began to 
penetrate into and overrun India under the Arabs in 712 A. D. 
But they did not obtain any firm footing till 1191 A. ■ w 0r * 
Shihabu-d Din defeated and killed Prthvlraja m the secon 


1. Catalogue of the coins in the Indian Museum Calcutta by H. 
Nelson Weight, Vol. IX. p* 5. 
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battle of Tarain. For four centuries and a half the Rajputs 
held the Muhammadans at bay. The 'Muhammadans were all 
along making incursions into India and trying to establish 
an Islam empire over the country. They allowed no 
opportunity to slip unutilised when there was a political 
upheaval in Northern India. Nevertheless, the Rajputs proved 
a most effective barrier to Muhammadan aggrandisement for 
upwards of four centuries and a half In fact, such a thin®- is 
unprecedented in the history of early Islam, where we notice 
the Muhammadans carrying everything before them and mak- 
ing themselves masters of the whole globe between Sind and 


Southern Spain within eighty years of their Prophet’s death. 
No impartial historian will therefore refrain from holding 
that it was probably the most glorious period of the Rajput 
history in India. To say, therefore, as V. A.. Smith has done, 
that the Muhammadan invaders were doubtless superior to their 
Hindu opponents in fighting power, because they came from 
a cool climate in hilly regions and were heavier and physical- 
ly stronger and also because they were flesh-eaters whereas 
the Hindus were mostly vegetarians and that their fierce 
fanaticism helped them immensely as it developed into all 
kinds of frightfulness is something which is altogether in 
explicable in the light of the faots of history such as we have 
passed under review. If there was anything that offered a 
successful resistance to the Muhammadan aggression it was 
Rajput bravery against which the cool climate of the hillv 
I'&ons the ^ysical strength and flesh-eating propensities of 
the Muhammadans were of no avail. Even their fanaticism 
which undoubtedly showed its frightfulness all over 
Western Asia, North Africa and South Europe did not help the 

inN^T in !r lada ^ S afc . a11 f ° r foUr centuries and a half to penetrate 
into India and gain a stable footing. And very often this 

t0 yield to di P^omaoy such as we see when 

fcotto U 1;^- S8U t d °° ir \ S With Nagari leeends and with Hindu 
mens to stabilise his rule in India or when the Arabs of 

Multan preserved the idol of Surya which was an obiect nf 

^ettff^lf ndUS 0f f the — *o2 only 
to make it a fertile source of revenue but also to use it as a 

amenta, to destroy ,* whenever they were beL* 

ls«£e "ulrro^WMr'/ ££ T«" hb ” re ' *- 
which V A SmiFh ^ , TT cause of Moslem success on 

tactics, says he, were Th^pLced^essIve 
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reliance on their elephants which, however, proved useless 
against well-equipped active cavalry of the Muhammadans. 
At the close of the last part, it was pointed out that the Gurjara 
cavalry was by no means inferior and that it elicited admira- 
tion even from the Muhammadan travellers who came into 
Northern India. And from the fact that the CSjamana and 
the Solanki kings from time to time repulsed the Moslem 
attacks most successfully, it must follow that they too had by 
no means failed to maintain the efficiency of their cavalry. 
Again, it is not quite clear why Smith makes light of elephants 
as an instrument of warfare at that period. Even Mahmud of 
Ghazna, whose generalship was of an unquestionable character 
did not fail to make use of elephants whenever a suitable 
occasion called for it. Thus when he gave battle to the Tartar 
chief Ilaq Khan, near Balkh, he is reported to have purposely 
brought 500 elephants into the field, whose huge bulk and 
strange appearance produced their full effect on the horses of 
the enemy and checked the impetuosity of the Tartar charge. 
The elephants then advanced and pushed into the midst of the 
enemy, dispersing, overthrowing and trampling under foot 
whatever was opposed to them. It is said that Mahmud’s own 
elephant caught up the standard bearer of Ilaq Khan 
with his trunk, M Before this disorder could be recovered, the 
armies closed ; and so rapid and courageous was the onset of 
the Ghaznevites, that the Tartars gave way on all sides and 
were driven with a prodigious slaughter from the field of 
battle.” 

[ Just a note of warning here, to prevent any misunder- 
standing that is likely to arise in ’this connection. When the 
various instances of Muhammadan iconoolasm and Muham- 
madan < fanaticism * have been pointed out here, it is by no 
means to be understood even by implication that they were 
prompted by any teaching of the Quran. TVhat almost in- 
variably happened was that the passion for plunder was 
already present in the mind of the Muhammadan invader and 
that he was helped by the theologian so to interpret, that is, 
misinterpret, the sacred text as not only to justify his wanton 
spoliation of the non-Moslem populations and destruction of 
their places of worship but deem such vicious courses as a 
distinct service to Islam. Intolerance and violence, it is right- 
ly contended, are nowhere preached by the Shariat . Similarly, 
wherever it is contended in this article that the Rajpute 
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successfully held at bay the Muhammadan invaders for three 
centuries and a half, it is by no means implied thereby that 
Hinduism was in any way superior to Muhammadanism. 
The question discussed above has nothing to do with tie 
evaluation of any religion. And the word ‘ Muhammadan’ is 
used simply to denote a non-Indian who not only refused to 
embrace any Hindu faith as bis predecessors of the pre-Moslem 
period did in India but on the contrary carried on virulent and 
dbtrusive proselytising propaganda. ] 



ON THE I?ATE OF S AM ANT AB HADR A. 

By 

DR. K. B. PATHAK, B. A, pH. D. 
to: or 


It is easy to fix the date of Samantabhadra if we carefully 
study his Yuktyanusasana and his AptamlmSmsS. In the 
former work he attacks the well-known definition of perception 
given by Dharmaklrti in the Nyayabindu : — 


=*? swgpiraf 

n qwi&W fr l qontit ** « 

YuktyanniSsana 


Translation 


A principle, that is not proved, is impossible to be pointed 
out with certainty as free from imagination. When there is 
no proof, the definition loses its meaning. O MahSylra, truth 
is not found in thy foe Sugata. 


Patrakesari thus comments on the passage — 

#3% cl# W • r3*TT 3^ 

f^T =3 f%^T=?t S5aj®n*b 55yuT*JqT$: 

^ 5R2rep?r %5 .t^tt cKMom3 ^ ^f^pjftffcr 
!#T 

In the Aptamlm SmsS, verse 80, Samantabhadra says that 
Dharmaklrti contradicts himself when he says. 



And in the same work, verse 106, the Jaina author attaeks 
the f^ssjRT of the Buddhist writer. Hence it is dear that 
Samantabhadra comes after Dharmaklrti. 


I shall now proceed to prove that Samantabhadra refutes 
the views of BhaTtrhaTi. One of the peculiarities of our 
mediaeval authors is that they quote as nearly as possible the 
very words of those writers whose opinions they wish to refute. 
This will be evident from the following Vidy&nanda- 

p&trakesari says r— • 


cTT^# » 

1 Thin is Eum^iilt'e Terse refuted m t^s fellewUg two vereee. 
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ci^ 

m=Hsirat Fraffr w swi i 
cngvrf sifsc wilr ftr ^WR^ir^T H 
SBT^ ==ft^TT fTPT f^^^cRSRTM 
h^l&drd ^ H 

AstasahasrI ITir. Sag ed., p, 5. 
Sa,ntaraksita quotes and refutes EZumarila; 
girat ^55t ^rfcT 5RT 5TSRT 1 

*tI|t sBsrq. n x « 

^r%: ^R«r %fcrj| sott » 

3pR?rcrf^cTT sqxRTS^iqT 55%dT H ^ * W 11 

Tattvasamgraha, pp. 822 and 878 
PteRmraL » 

%^rrrOTiq^ 55^1% gpwqqt: 11 o 

M.di^ci ^fai<a r q% f^s'Pi *r- g*r- » 

*T%<iR“f ^vitddbd U 0 



This is the statement of Kumarila refuted in the following 
two verses: — 

^rtqqT^’tr^^M^sTi'ijRqKuucf. i 
%^5FWPPaicq gwnrq% u u 

t^iraciT =q iftnrarq^rs^fesfq sp gjp i 

^rsfcf ^<?4l(4lWr?)<qb ^r: » H 

Tattvasamgraha, pp. 820, and 864. 

: I 

U V*$^. |) 

sjRqso ?ira^r ii qvv»\» u 

Tattvasarhgraha, pp. 426 and 430 
The first verse belongs to Bhartrhari and is refated by 
S&ntaraksita in the second verse. 

Let us now turn to the following passage, 

l 

^ Tfwid^fc'W 0 \<- U 
$I^f s n^Fft gR-qr I 

d? 5|T4^14d>i-*Pr4l-mqlS^TciyqFJld: I 

%T d^Tlfa ^rtsn^qillfrra: » X* U 

” .^ dil glcMfciqlPHH, 

*JRre gntpi ^FTwajRfaacnziT " u ^,1 u 
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^ ?nq%^3t i 

stra% qifer 5mtR qraq qq qr?qqT u ^ it 
Tattvarthaslokavartika 

Nirnaya S. ed. p. 14. 

In this passage Vidyanandapatrakesari quotes Kumarila’s 
definition of aiqrasRTq from his Mimamsaslokavartika (Benares 
edn., p. 482. ) and says that this very definition pre-supposes 
the existence of an omniscient being. He repeats this argu- 
ment in his Aptaparlksa p. 56, Benares edn. thus:— 

3r*nqtft i 

q II *1 11 

YidySnanda ( Tattvarthaslokavartika, p. 12L ) oites from 
Dharmaklrti’s 5PTPnfqf%^RT : — 

In refu ting the opinion of this Buddhist author, VidyS 
nanda remarks 3T^T^q%, 

H i ^i - ^ 1^1 isqiftq creqr 1 

qT q 11 

The Buddhist author criticised above is no other than spfr- 

himself whose well-known verse, Sff^srFtTft ggqicfir fqqqtRl5T- 

I has been explained in a previ- 
ous paper. The doctrine of is thus propounded by 

Bhartrhari. 

q Hcqqt q: ^Tgqqi^r I 
irrq qi qNq qre% u 
qmqcfi ?n^ti 

q srarei: sretIrt qr f| 5Rqqrn#ft u 

In the following passage Vidyanandapatrakasari S£t§§S 
that this dootrine is refuted by Akalahkadeva. 

q iShfer acqqt #r% q: gggq q^ i 

%T%% qr 11 

mqqre i Rqq qn^rf^qtf^F • 

snwwqqq 3Rqrg#qqrq. u 

Tattvarthaslokavartika, p. 230. 

How this very doctrine of Bhartphari is severely critiois* 
ed by Uaribhadrasuri in his Anekantajay apaiaka ( p. 43 a ) in 
the following passage in which the Sveta. tn bara author 
quotes Samantabhadra, whom he calls c dT^ii<?4- q 

1 Jein* 8*hity«. Sam^odhaka, Part I, by Jinavijayarrumi- 
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SRJ-raT cT^th S^lvfU 35®^%*?^% 

jfalc qT 5f^T%: I 

sjfcgT? qf^FF^T *T qtut-wi-sf <c=e 9 k 1 U 

*r =q ^rgitq% <£r% 3 t: wrsrr * sRfRcr i 

sr&q g#: <fHKW3rM5 . U I 

Translation. 


If a word is of the nature of knowledge it will never be 
heard apart from the knower in whom knowledge resides, since 
knowledge never goes away from the knower. Hor is there 
any knowledge in the world which is not understood by a 
hearer. Thus a word being identical with knowledge, the 
knower and the hearer, every thing will be like the mind of 
other people. 

It is thus clear that the doctrine of ^rsarf^rf is positively 
wrong in the opinion of Samantabhadra. We may compare 
Samantabhadra’s words q =q WcSM^Tl ^T% zr- ^T5iT q hiSfqtl 1 with 
Bhartrhari’s words q ^rfer zj: I Samanta- 

bhadra refutes Bhartrhari’s opinion as nearly as possible in 
the latter's own -words. 

Baksmldhara, the pupil of Samantabhadra, in his 
EkShtakhandana, 1 says. 


e^Fri^iifesraTss^rarr: ^grerqTqh sn%t^ afcr (^r ) qr^qqj 

l^^Nr ?rrqqf^ wi 

I W T sp^C i ftW-H-ct +MMHT 

^qqf^q: I 

^MNn-cwifewCifa u 

PlWt<l'h[-d^at^4c(Ict'H(^cf: %§&% gTT%g l 
5^ f%!%n^qqq: ?P^f^cNi- sqqfaj I 

In the Bkantakhandana, from the opening part of which 
the above extracts are taken, Laksmldhara quotes BhattSc&rya’s 
disapproval of the Jaina doctrine that sounds 1 are substances 
and not qualities. 

qqfc*psi«* f^rr: «<?JidN:cr«rt i 

q^SoqcTqT If 3 q ^zffitww r: 11 

Bk&ntakhandana, palm-leaf ms p. 29 ( a ) 


■* ^ P^-Wf rak btloi^i% t o'L«k%mTse na math*, Bfolhapdr. 
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Bhattacarya quoted by Laksmidhara is Kumariia him- 
self who is frequently referred to by this title, 

t ^ R bcntg$ I 

it srft i 

^ 555r<?RrP3T f% 57TIT 57 IkT (I ^fcT 

Sarvadarsanasamgraha 
Auandasirama ed, pp. 115 and 98. 


In my paper entitled the position of Kumariia in Digam- 
bara Jaina literature 1 I have proved that the Aptamlmamsa 
of Samantabhadra and its first commentary called Astasatl 
by Akalankadeva are severely criticised by Kumariia and 
defended by Akalankadeva’s two Junior contemporaries Vidya- 
nandapatrakesari and Prabacandra. Akalankadeva flourish- 
ed during the reign of the Rastrakuta king Sahasatunga- 
dantidurga ; and Prabhacandra lived on into the reign of 
Amoghavarsa I, as he quotes Gkmabhadra’s Atmanuaassna. 
The literary activities of Akalankadeva and his critic Kumariia 
must be placed in the latter half of the eighth century. And 
since Samantabhadra refutes the opinions of Dharamaklrti and 
Bhartrhari, and his pupil Lashmldhara quotes Kumariia, we 
are forced to assign Samantabhadra to the first half of the 
eighth century. 


Prom the passages cited above from the Kkantakhandana, 
it is clear that Pujyapada lived prior to Samantabhadra. How 
then can we account for the last sutra in the Jainendra 
vyakarana, V, 4, 168 ? 

Let us compare the last four sutras of Pujyapada with the 
corresponding sutras of Panini and Jaina Sakatayana. 


Pujyapada 
\( V, 4. 164) 

r 

J 

|(V, 4, 165 } 


Panini 

» * ^2 ) 

(VIII, 4, 63 ) 
TSvTtpfrfct 


Jaina Sakatayana 


143 > 


{ffl 

J 

|( I. 4, 144 ) 


1 Published in the Transactions of the Ninth (Mental Cortgres 
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l( V, 4, 166) 

\( V,4,167) 

f’siggsraTRr— 

l*®rer( V,4, 168 ) 


/ w arf^r ^rc: 

l (VIII, 4, 64 ) 

/fRtaftsnrfr 

l (VIII, 4, 65) 



I have shown that Jaina Sakatayana has copied many 
sutras from J ainendra-vyakarana. And yet, instead of citing 
Samantabhadra as an authority on grammar, Jaina Sakatayana 
is content to use ths word in his sutras* As regards the 
optional forms to be obtained from the four concluding sutras 
of Pujyapada, this can be easily done, by reading into each of 
these sutras by argim the word qr occurring in the Jainendra 
sutra qr V, 4, 1 60. It is thus evident that the sutra men- 
tioning is an interpolation. Similar remarks may be 

made about the names ( HI, 4, 102), sfT^r ( 1, 4, 39 ), supro 

an d (V, 1, 7), since Jaina Sakatayana 

employs the word qr in his corresponding sutras ( III, 2, 106; 
I, 3, 154; II, 2, 72; 1,4,42 ). Nor are we inclined to attach any 
value to the names occurring in the following sutras of Jaina 
Sakatiyana himself. 


?rp snnF&twr I, 2, 13. 
^RT I, 2, 37. 

II, 1, 229. 


as we find that in the 
uses 3T 


corresponding sutras Phjyapada 


SBRIsa: V, 1, 55. 
< 3 HHT*^(*IT) V, 1, 175. 

#sngr rv, 2, 194. 


“ °" 6 of the of Jaina 

iaB oome scholar. into the belief that Indr. 

vl 17? ^‘T ar “°- =“* tWs *o oonteadioted by PojyapSd. 

< II. 1 , S>. Beside. the „Stra in 
question is entirely based on Panini VII, 2. 101 

Thus the difficulty caused w +i,I • I 
ImIm removed «u„, * i“L aused by the interpolated names 

wng removed, Samantabhadra may be assigned to the eighth 



S-5NTAR AKSIT AS REFERENCE TO KUMARILA’S 
ATTACKS ON SAMANTABHADRA AND 
AKALANKADEVA 
By 

Dr. K. B. PATHAK, B. a,, Ph. D. 


An excellent edition of an interesting Buddhist work call* 
ed Tattvasamgraha by Santaraksita with a commentary by 
KamalaSUa has lately been published in the Gaekwad’s 
Oriental series. This work: should be read along with the writ- 
ings of the famous Jaina authors Samantabhadra, Akalankadeva, 
MSnikyanandi, Patrakesari and Prabhacandra. As regards 
the age of this Buddhist writer Santaraksita it is enough to 
state that he quotes Patrakesari and is himself quoted by the 
latter’s Junior contemporary Prabhacandra. What is still 
more important is that Santaraksita knows the fact that 
Samantabhadra and Akalankadeva, a contemporary of the 
Rastrakuta king Sahasatunga Dantidurga ( Saka 675, A D. 
753 ) are attacked by Bhatta Kumarila. 

Before beginning to deal with the subject of my paper, it 
is necessary to give my opinion about the merits of this 
edition. The editor Embar ' Krishnamacharya Shastri deserves 
to be highly praised for his great industry and accuracy. 
His method of filling up the lacunae in the author’s verses is 
excellent. His emendations are enclosed in brackets; where 
no emendations can be proposed the lacunae are allowed to 
remain aB in the original ms. The student of Digambara Jaina 
literature will be struck with the in the Tattvasamgraha 

which resembles the in the Astasahasrl and the 

Prameya-kamala-martanda. Kumarila, who figures prominent- 
ly in these three works, says. 


1 


Tattvasamgraha vol. II p 826. 

SfiStsfa ) 

Let us read the correot text of these verses in the Jaina 1 
works : — 


( Aftasahasrl, N"irnayasa. ed., p. 47. 

■? AptaporXkfS, Benares, ed. p. 54. 

V NirnftyBft. ©d, f* ) 


1 
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g ^imFrRFrr^ rRqm&n? h 

5? *rrgvi figfit^r n 

The Shastri reads : — 


c(^TTcH% SR^fc MkPifgcfH, > 

wr %r era; i Me u 

5WR ( m. )^I% ^wjfd ! 

sns^Tsf SREl^m: II ^*1 II 


But we know that the above verses are found in the MlmS- 
ms&slokavarfcika 1 thus 


q’reftfgdH . i 

ahgra^cIMRTir ^ITt'tRT^q^- JflTCcT ^ •> = 1 ° II 
yi-nM er^fl f| HR’RfcT I 

si^rqfssftq^ajr ft fsrrsqTf: rran?q?r: it ? <s it 

I give these two verses only in this paper, as Kumarila’s 
verses in the <u4$teiK in the AstasahasrI, the Tattvasamgraha 
and the Prameyakamalamarfcanda will form the subject of a 
separate paper. I shall now give two verses more from the 
Tattvasamgraha. 2 


3n-3Rkfa ■ 


Jwro#! sa?Tat%gft”ate?Pi. ii n^ii 


This is a well-known definition of ^ given by Dignaga, 
as we learn from TJdyotakara 3 and Vacaspatimisira. 

As regards the second verse 


’Sr^TJangnRcr: i 


Imn^fir^ point out that is obviously a mis 4 ake 

for the two expressions grratt ®TsfT'll% and 

are in the ablative case and joined by the particle =*r. The 
ablative is req uired by the following word 3 *^=^ according to 

2“ V’J: 29< is the bt^RM of 

° ls ^ ls • ^ art basarathi commenting upon Kumarila’s 
verse 94 qf^N;, 4 says. 


X 

2 

S 

4 


MlmEmsJC&okavs-rtika, Benares ed. pp. 568 , 576 . 
Tattvaeamgraha, vol, I p. 409 . 

) NyHyavErtika, Calcutta ed. p. 134 . 

5 Nysyavsrtika-tstparyatikE, Benares ed. p 199 , 
Mlmsmsss’lokavsrtika, Benares ed. p. 377 
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fJt&J’JTT " 53 TTBT 

^gfs^ fifctiRuTii ryn^R# wrf%Rfcr \ The words q^nspt- 

ojjr^T is part of the verse ascribed to Dharmaklrfci by 
inatidajfiana who says 
qsiTSSg : • 

C'Miyr *p i 


e rgJTW therefore refers to the three kinds of which 
are described in the Nyayabindu. 1 

The Shastri doubts whether the quotation «ii-n^iio 4 lK 
belongs to Dignaga who is called tS^FPKR. But this doubt 
will be removed by Akalankadeva who says 

rl^jT qhfi » 

ac^rjgr «bcMwiOt<s i 

Tattvartharajavartika, p. 38. 

The Shastri reads -stlfcl : 5 . let qraT ( 35T ? ) c< 4 i J -i*i : , 5 5J TWT% ®<HlR : 

OTI M l f b[ f$ r: I Here the correct form is qrsjcqT^T 1 according to 
Vartika 35 on Panini 1, 2, 64. Kielhorn’s ed. Mahabhasya 
volt I. P. 242. 

On p. 817, Tattvasamgraha Vol. II the Shastri has 
a|lsH'b|^f»ltP , t<?q TT % CT 5IcW*Wrf^BT^ *T 

The student of Patanjala- 
Mahabhasya will at once be reminded of the following passage* 
SS sqTWft ffi chl4t^T'y-f[^: l ( hffuifH 4. 2. 33 ) ?f% q 

Kielhorn’s edi. Mahabhasya. 

Vol. I, pp. 175, 176. 

edrrt^ is thus a mistake for 3TW On p. 768, Tattva- 
samgraha Vol. II. we read qnfefe: stf^qfd I 

This is a quotation attributed to Pharmaklrti in Sarvadarsiana- 
samgraha ( chap, on Buddhism ). It also occurs on p. 578 of 
Tattvasamgraha Vol. II. This should have been pointed out in 
the Appendix. 

On p. 72 Tattvasamgraha Vol. I. Kamalasila quotes 2 
Verses of Sure S vara from Brhadaranyakavartika. 


qqT 



5R:l 




1 Peterson’s ed. p. 104. 

8 
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an i 


AnandaSrama ed. 



p. 1246. 


SureSvara’s critic is Fatrakesari.. His well-known verse 

sri^Tgprq^ u u 

is found in his Tattvarthaslokavartikalarhk&ra p. 201 
This is quoted by Santaraksita (Tatfcvasamgraha Vol, I. p, 406)- 
Both the text and the commentary of Tatbvartha^lokav&rtika 
were composed by Patrakesarisvami himself, as the com- 
mentary is cited in the AstasahasrI p. 92 thus 
cg TO eT: t we are told in the commentary that 

this verse was composed by the Varfcikakara Fafcrakesari him- 
self. This finally settles the date of Santaraksita, 

A most interesting feature of the edition is the Appendix 
containing quotations found in the text and the commentary 
with an attempt to identify them. Most of the quotations 
found in this Buddhist work are also met with in the Jaina 
authors mentioned above. Some of the verses which ara attri- 
buted to Kumarila by Kamalaslla but are not found in the 
Benaras edition of Kumarila's works, are not indicated ih a 
separate index. Some verses quoted in the SarvadarSanasatfag- 
raha, though not found in the Benares edition, are neverthe- 
less pointed out in a separate index. The author of the 
Sarvadarsanasamgraha is referred to as Vidyaranyfc or siiUply 
Madhavacarya. This is a mistake as is evident from the 
following introductory verses in that work. 


filler n ^ n 


jJYcftr 1 

^c t ^T >iCc t :g 




5Ff IV v U 


In t he first verse quoted above Ma3havarya is compared to 
the sprung from the milk-ocean which was ^rrq^T; that 

is to say, just as the jewel was the offspring of the ocean, so 
was Madhavarya born from Sayana; the author of the 
Sarvadarsanasam^raha was thus the son of Sayana and the 
nephew of VidyUra^ya. This is confirmed by the expression 
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^pjl jjfcpr used in {he second verge which means ^rppjr 3TT«r^ 
where the word 3^T Is omitted. The first chapter of this work 
ends : — 

ffcf whrre we are to 

understand that this work was composed by Madhava son of 
gjyana. 

In the MadhavTya Dhafcuvrtti we are told 
erfijcT sfrsftnRTr r?: cpfhra jftt * 

tew n 

Here the expression means as we 

learn further on, 

cPr ^TPFig^T rpflfter \ 

This subject has been fully dealt with by Kara Bahadur 
R. Narasirahachar in the Indian Antiquary (1916) pp. 12-17. 
The practice of prefixing the father’s name to a person’s name 
once prevailed in Western India. I hav'e proved in my paper 
in the Epigraphia Indica vol. X p. 15,, that Niravadya-Srlmad 
AnivSrita Puny avail abha means Kiravadya-p^^'a-Srluaad- 
Anivarita-Punyavallabha or the illustrious Anivarita-Punya- 
vsllabha, the son of Niravadya. Similarly Srlmad- AnivSrita 
Dhanomjaya- Puny avail abha m earts Srlm ad-A niv5rita-7?w/ra- 
Dhanamjaya-Punyavallabha or Dhanamjaya-Punyavallabba 
eon of the illustrious AnlvSrita. Here Punyavallabha is the 
family name. These facts lead to the conclusion that the 
author of the Sarvadarsanasamgraha was a different person 
from his more celebrated uncle Vidvaranya-MadhavacSrya 
and should be spoken of as Sayana-Madhava to distinguish 
him from the latter. It is needless to state that the composi- 
tion of the Sarvadarsanasamgraha must be placed one genera- 
tion later than that of the Madhavlya Dhatuvrtti. 

It may be remarked that the present practice of prefixing 
one’s name to the father’s name, which is in vogue In Western 
India, dates only from the Mahomedan conquest of the Deccan. 

Let us now turn to the subject of the present paper. 

In the first passage quoted below Kumarila discusses the 
argument advanced in support of the claim of Arhan^ and 
Sq$pta to be considered omniscient. In the second, SSnt a- 
x&ksita replies to these argurp.©uts and maintains that Sugftte 
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alone is omniscient. The third passage is most important and 
interesting. It is quoted both by the Jaina author Fatrakesari 
in the AstasahasrT, and by the Buddhist writer Santaraksita 
in the Tattvasamgraha. The latter’s commentator Kamalaslla 
assures us that this passage of Kumarila is directly aimed at the 
Jainas, while Fatrakesari says that here his senior contempora- 
ry Akalanka and his predecessor Samantabhadra are assailed 
by Kumarila. First passage 


f5|%: I 

Tattvasamgraha Vol. II p. 822. 

In these verses Kumarila says that there is little to choose 
between the arguments advanced by the Bauddhas and the 
Jainas against each other. For this reason it is hard to decide 
which side has the advantage. Santaraksita replies that the 
Buddhist view alone is correct. 


Second passage 

^OTfTtsrrtSpr: u u 


IRV^U 



^rar ^iA =k-A=i aFJRp^OT 

, Tattvasrhgraha, vol. II, p, 879. 

Dl«ambarI S .Ta 7 * ta 116 knows ti,e arguments of the 

alluded to hv T? 1 * ® u ^°rs [ Samantabhadra and Akalankadeva] 

five verLf ** f* tMrd W—«e siven below. The 
st five verses are also quoted and refuted by Fatrakesari, 

Kam alaiffi a intro duces this passage thus : — 

OTIP^I 
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The third passage. 

5TC- %sran^cT l 

areggsfrd srfanT 8 ^^ ?ra;u b^b<> » 
Kr-aroftfad'i ^sifan vnrf5r^fRT% i 

dlc^-al R>Pqqfei II II 

^NT^ gggggt^ ^ i 

q *rr i-hi^i * 5wi% u u 


3rrag$r *i • 

^ iv^r 5r<fy^ctr iRr. n u 


w 5OT i 
ERW^cl 

ft q=erats??qw 'Bcsrar i 

n imv n 


Tattvasamgraha vol, II, p. 841. 


The word •yiqd in the first ■verse of Kumarila means, accord- 
ing to Laghusamantabhadra, 4 §ftt%3PEF *W&1 W>*SW I <*Mlf^Rt . 
This is the reason given by Akalankadeva who says, 

era; ^ftf^di-y-K^SM^a-Mi'JM+ilcafct sn^zr- 

^gqteilq fgqn^IT ^TSZTRT ** ^mWcT ^r- S vami = Samantabhadra. 

AstasahasrI, p, 72. 

The next three verses of Kumarila quoted by Santaraksita 
are thus introduced by Kamalaslla q 1 )\: 5 

d<^gi*N »Ri<«i®ft!ci qhtlAdMlR I 

qm ^r%si%F5Rq^ ct<% wft?: i 

ltra*ri^rsPi i 

^f?r ^r 4 yfd'nftd: u 

?rf^ g^rfcrft^T-s^p *ra: i 

d^w u XM' 9 u 

Kamalaslla explains : — 

cTcq>^frqg5R2T^ spot 

aitaiarftE ^nqftrfgr ^rratg*. i 

The first of the three verses of Kumarila contains a direct 
attaok on Samantabhadra and Akalankadeva. 


II 


?i^ q^pfsfrsl 


1 AstasahasrI, Nirnaya sSg. ed, p. 75. reads rr g n^5l 5®rfv I f° r 
translation of this passage, see my previous paper, “Position of 
Kumarila in Digambara Jaina literature. 

2 AstasahasrI, sn^rrfn^tv. 

3 AstasahasrI, f%^l 

4_ AstasahasrI, p. 75, foot-note 20. See also other foot-notes given 
by Laghusamantabhadra here. 

5 erfb refers to Samantabhadra, Akalankadeva and Pxtrakesari as 
will be shown further on. 
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Samantabh a d ra savs. 

^5fTinF".T - Tf$cT n * u 

^JTPcTRfl^TT^JT: 5Rqs?Tr: ^W%^raT I 

ST3^c3?ir43^IT^aar u H 11 

ApfcamlmarhEa. 


Patrakesnri says, this is the view of KumArila ^PU^, ^TT^r- 
ftqqTq ll^5HT>5f q^pf qTqqT^ t rfSJT I "7 ^mr^TSTR^, sfa- 

j q %< qiqqqfes sjTNT^nf^ qr s^qsjnn%qqr^rrq 


" seqajrafsraqrf^r awTTf^- q*q 3 i 

srsoqqu&i 58PR qq g 3 3wqT%sqfa ” ff?r \ 1 


qq tjq i ^ q npfr 

®E3rf%?^rsiT: ^RW cHxqig^gcgw ^fila-qnfqqq: i 5Tg ^w i on^d q ^ t % w qpfa 

sqfirqrc ^frt %r, i ‘ f qqq a>ni?; : ?rrqn^5r Igss^rq spirts t 

* g $ %r: qfqWqt% 4^3 qr ” k f > i Rm ^nSw gRn%qraqq- 

qdq^idaU^sq'Ji^q ^tqqra^i 

A stasahasrl, p. 58. 


In one of the two verses of Samantabhadra quoted above 
tbe reason given to prove the existence of ^HNr is QTjjrfJRqqM 
This word is explained by the commentator Vasunandi* 
thus : — 


snjpPiK gr gqpP TcqT: i ®rqqr si^nci jtr ^rqr % ®rg$qp qJrqT5cq^r:i 

%qi »< NtdtHKa%<KqjT: i q ^ a^wrccr cr jpqajr: » qsrr e ynqrqq ; t 

srqrs q.^qfqc^wfq^rq^q cF5qi%sf^ sicq-^fr: I 
It is thus evident that the words BT^qjr and sfilq are synony- 
mous. Akalahkadeva uses the word srippcf in the above extract. 
And Kumar il a copies this word and says : — • 

3Rqspyfa*f«ilf% qippqTfq q^q =q I 
^r5ETqqi?;5l sgt 3 q II «j It 

Mlmamsaslokavartika Benares ed. p, 85. 

_ 1118 Commentator Psrthasarath imisra is older than 
MadbavAcarya who mentions him in his Jaiminlya- 
ny Ay amSlavistar a. Parthasarathi explains the above verse 

thus — 


^ a ifa^araiK? ^rtmnqt’ q^q- 
qq=Rllcqr? ScW^tfq i 


1 MiiiiCm?a-4Iokaviri tika, vorso, 132, Benares ed, p. 82, 
• AjptamlmSmsSf Benares ed, p, 4, ■* 
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This explanation is most absurd. Patrakesari first makes 
explanatory remarks and then by way of confirmation introdu- 
ces this verse. He says “Kumaxila^s 1 view may be thus stated:— 

Here the subject of the reason is contradicted, since the 
minor term is contradicted by the inference. This can be 
shown thus : — There is no body who can perceive things that 
are minute past and distant because they are demonstrable 
just as we are unable to perceive such things. Nor can it be 
urged that the reason ( ) is here unproven or fallacious* 

since it is in agreement wiih perception. Therefore it is said 
by Kumar il a : — 

Who will believe in an omniscient being whose existence 
can be disproved by the reason ( ) which agrees with 

perception ? 

Patrakasari replies : — 

This is also wrong because from that very reson ( ) 

we can prove the existence of some being able to perceive things 
which are minute &c. Things minute &c. can be 
perceived by some body by reason of sOpm, just as 

&c. If it is objected that our view is fallacious on 
account of extremely invisible things, this objection is easily 
met by making them the subject of the minor premiss. It is 
said by Akalahka “Therefore in this way how can any person 
endowed with sense deny or doubt the existence of an 
omniscient being whose position is stregthened by such reasons 
j frpR q, &o. *\ The existence of an omniscient being 

who can perceive things minute &c. being proved by the 
removal of all possible objections, the reason under consider- 
ation [ advanced by Akalahka ] lends corroboration to the 
reason ( ) admitted by Kumarila (qtocf) though the 
latter reason remains incontrovertible % 

The word is most interesting and important. Prar* 

bhacandra who defends Samantabhadra and Akalahkadeva 
against the attacks of Kumarila makes the illustrious M l m fan * 
saka state his thus : — 

1 

From this discussion there emerges the interesting fact 
that Samantabhadra who lived in the first half of the 8th 
century and his first commen tator Akalahkadeva who was 

1 ahisia a trauaUtion o£ the whole paaaag© quoted tsaux the 
68 
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contemporary with Sahasatunga-dantitdurga ( Saka 675 ) were 
attacked by Kumarila and defended by Patrakesari ; and this 
fact was known to Santaraksita and Kamalasila. This subject 
is also fully discussed in my paper entitled the position of 
Kumarila in Digambara Jaina literature published in the 
transactions of the Ninth Oriental Congress ( 1892 ). 

In my second paper I have proved that Dharmaklrfci, the 
predecessor of Samantabbadra and Akalankadeva, is attacked 
by Patrakesari and defended by Santaraksita. In my third 
paper I have shown that Santaraksita is frequently quoted 
by Prabhacandra: while in iny fourth paper I have critically 
examined the text of Kumarila’s verses which are cited by 
Patrakesari. Santaraksita and Prabhacandra but which are 
not found in the Benares edition of the Mlmaihsailokavartika 
and the Tantravartika. These papers will be shortly published. 



EPIC STUDIES 
BY 

V. S. SUKTHANKAR 

II. Fubthes Text-critical Notes. 

The organizers of the new Indian project of preparing a 
critical edition of the Mahabharata are deeply indebted to 
both Geheimrat Liiders and Professor Winternitz not merely 
for their taking personally a keen interest in the scheme, but 
for their bringing the project formally to the notice of the 
savants assembled at the historic XVIIth International Con- 
gress of Orientalists held at Oxford in August 1928, and moving 
resolutions conveying messages of appreciation and congra- 
tulation. 1 A singularly happy feature of this event was that 
this gesture of cordial sympathy and willing co-operation 
should have proceeded spontaneously from just those two 
veteran scholars who not merely enjoy the greatest amount of 
respect and confidence in the world of Indologists but whose 
names are most intimately connected with the earlier scheme 
of the International Association of Academies of publishing a 
oritical edition of our Great Epic. It is a matter of high 
gratification to the members of the Mahabharata Editorial 
Board that their modest efforts in the cause of Mahabharata 
studies are being so keenly appreciated by their fellow workers 
in Europe, just as it is a matter of relief to the. responsible editors 
that the general method and principles underlying the prepara- 
tion of this edition have won the warm approval of the two 
eminent European critics 2 who have themselves made the 
closest study of the central textual problem and enriched the 
literature on the subject by the contribution of several valuable 
papers and monographs. 

At the said session of the Congress of Orientalists, 
Winternitz read a paper entitled “The Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata ”, dealing with the history of the project from its 
early beginnings. Muoh of what Winternitz says in this 

1. The text of the resolutions moved by Geheimrat Liiders and adopt- 
ed unanimously by the Indian Section of the Congress has been published 
by Winternitz in Tndologica Pragensia, 1. 63. 

2. Cf. Winternitz, ABI. 5. 24, 30, and hid. Frag. 1. 62, 67; Liiders, 
Deutsche Liter atumeitung, 1929 ( Heft 24 ), Sp» 1137—1146. 

9 
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memorable address of his bears the unmistakable stamp of being 
personal reminiscences, because he was the first scholar who 
more than thirty years ago, at the Xlth International Congress 
of Orientalists held in Paris (1897), emphasized the superlative 
importance of a critical edition of the Mahabharata and 
proposed measures for its preparation. 1 2 

After nearly thirty years of restless endeavour, he is again 
one of the small group of the first collaborators of the great and 
ambitious project. During 1922-3 he used his opportunities 
as a Quest Professor at the University of the poet philosopher 
Rabindranath Tagore to train some of his advanced pupils at 
the Visivabharatl to do collation work, thus helping to establish 
there a centre for the collation of Bangall MSS. of the Maha- 
bharata, 8 a centre which is still doing excellent work under 
the supervision of the Principal, Pandit Vidhushekhara Bhatta- 
charya. Finally, Winternitz has taken over some of the 
editorial burden on his own shoulders by kindly agreeing to 
edit for the Institute one Parvan, the Sabhaparvan. This is 
indeed a very happy augury for the continued sucoess of our 
cherished project. 

To the text of his Congress address, which he has publish- 
ed in the first issue of his Journal, Indologica Pr ageusia, Vol. 1 
( 1929 ), pp, 58-63, Winternitz has appended ( pp. 64-68 ) some 
critical remarks on my edition of the Adiparvan. While ex- 
pressing his whole— hearted agreement with the general 
principles underlying my reconstruction of the text, he has 
given a long list of passages in which he differs from me with 
respect to the readings of the constituted text. With unerring 
judgement he has picked out those passages in the first two 
adhyayas that had given me most trouble, and he has criticiz- 
ed the readings of tbe constituted text, weighing the pros and 
cons with great acumen, and pointing out the errors and 
imperfections with much delicacy and courtesy. While 
tendering him my cordial thanks for the honour he has done 
me by making so close and 'penetrating a study of my oritioal 
work, I shall endeavour here briefly to answer his queries and 
oritioism. I write these notes not so much to justify my 
selection and establish the readings of the critical edition as 


1. Cf. also ABT. 4. 145 f£. 

2. Annual Report of the B. O. R. I. for 1922-23, p. 11 £. 
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to set forth the reasons that have guided me in the choice of 
the readings in question and that may not have occurred to my 
oritic— remarks which will not fail to throw some fitful light 
on the obscure and complicated processes whioh go to make up 
Mahabharata textual criticism. 

* 

* * 

Minor Questions. 

1.1.30: Winternitz observes that “ in the notes the in- 
teresting remark of Arjunamisra is given : paramesthy atha iti 
prUyaiah pathah, but the actual reading of the Da MSS. is not 
given”. The reading of the Da MSS, not being specifically 
mentioned, it must, in conformity with a tacitly assumed 
Paribhasa, be taken to be the same as the text reading, namely , 
paramesthy atha. In that sense the reading of the Da MSS. (i.e. 
of Arjunamiara ) has been given, and my note is both complete 
andeorrect, because both the Da MSS. collated for the passage 
do, in point of fact, read paramesthy atha 1 Nevertheless, as I 
discovered on referring to the commentary once more, the note 
does not represent the facts fully and correctly, because the 
MSS. which are corrupt, being contaminated from the vulgate, 
had succeeded, for the time being, in completely misleading me. 

That the true Ariunamisra reading must, against the testi- 
mony of MSS., be assumed to be parame&varah ( agreeing then 
with B2 D6-8 Cd ) follows, with certainty, from the commen- 
tary itself, a fact I had overlooked when I wrote the note. The 
commentary runs thus : 

sprp qre* i i 

In the Foreword to Fasoicule 1 ( p. v ), I have already 
drawn attention to the fact that “the ( epic ) text in the Arjuna- 
misra oodioes is frequently contaminated from the “vulgate’ 
and has to be corrected with the help of Ar junamifira's commen- 
tary.” The examples cited there are 1. 1. 176 and 226. In the 
former case, the Da MSS. read punyam ( like the vulgate, with 
whioh the constituted text her e agrees ) ; the true Ar junami& r a 

1. A reference to Prof. Liiders’ Druahproie (p. 6) wilt show that 
the (DevanSgarl) MSS. of ArjonamWra’s commentary collated by him for 
his Specimen edition read likewise paramesthy atha’, only in one instance 
has the reading been corrected (by a later band) to parameavarah- 
Accordingly Prof. Ijiiders has also taken paramesthy atha aB the reading of 
the version of ArjnnaxnUra. 
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reading is, however, as follows clearly from Arjuna* 

misra*s own observation : 

i 3 ^t icmr^r fira?nwr ^ 3*^4^ i 

sr^Jt spawR: sa®^P£I : > sraf =n^iR<>f > 

In the latter case ( 1. 1. 22 b ), likewise, the Da MSS. 
read iivam , agreeing with many K and D MSS.; but the 
commentary shows ( as I have pointed out in the notes ) that 
the true Arjunamisra reading is sucim, agreeing with the 
constituted text, iivam being only a variant mentioned by the 
scholiast: 

^rTWT^T ffi I 3T3qn% I ara ^rsf I 

I must here add, therefore, a word of caution. In the 
critical notes published with the text, the readings as actually 
found in the ( epic ) text ( in contradistinction to the com- 
mentary) of the Arjunamisra codices have, as a rule, been 
taken to represent the readings of Arjunamisra; the commentary 
was consulted by me only occasionally, in case of doubt or 
difficulty, or when a pathantara was noticed. It is, therefore, 
more than likely that, owing to the fact that our Da MSS. are 
conflated by contamination with various types of MSS., in 
particular with the Nllakantha type, a few errors of the kind 
pointed out by Winternitz may have inadvertently crept in. 
Such errors can be rectified only by working through the 
whole commentary, word for word, and comparing the lemmata 
with the (epic) text of the MSS.; even then one can of course 
be sure only of the words and passages actually cited and 
explained by the scholiast. 

The version of Arjunamisra, as I pointed out in the 
Foreword to Fascicule 1 (p. v), is closely allied to the Bangall 
version. The reason for this affinity (as I have stated elsewhere) 
appears to be that Arjunamisra was a native of Bengal. 1 Fol- 
lowing the example of my predecessors, I have utilized, for the 
critical edition of the Adiparvan, Devanagarl MSS. of 
Arjunamisra’s commentary. The two MSS. I am using are ex- 
tremely corrupt. In fact, all the MSS. of Arjunamitra’s com- 
mentary I have seen — and they are all Devanagarl MSS. — 
have been remarkably corrupt. Not only that, the text they 
offer is, as already remarked, obviously contaminated from the 

1. See my note on Arjunamisra in the Dr. Modi Memorial Volume , 
jp. 565 6!. 
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vulgate. This corruption of the Devanagarl MSS. I could not 
account for at first; but it must be due, I cannot but think now, 
to their being copies of Bangall or Maithill originals. It 
would, therefore, be expedient to procure and use, whenever 
possible, Bangall 1 2 3 * or Maithill MSS. of Arjunamisra’s com- 
mentary, treating his version as an offshoot of the Bangall 
(respectively Maithill) version. 8 

* *= * 

1. 1. 62 : Winternitz points out that the lengthy interpola- 
tion App. I, No. 1 = (B.) 1. 1. 55 cd - 93 is inserted in the 

R. A. S. Whish MS. No. 65 after 62a6, and not after 62, as in 
most of the Southern MSS. used by me. But two of my MSS. 

( T1 G7 ) also insert the passage in question after 62 ab, like the 
Whish MS . ; only between 62 ab and the Appendix passage, my 
MSS. further interpolate 29*, 64 and 30*, as stated in the very 
note cited by Winternitz. The point of insertion of this inter- 
polation varied in the different MSS. Thus of the MSS. collat- 
ed by Prof. Luders for his Druckprobe, two ( G2 [Tread G3] T2 ) 
read it after 62 ab, while two others ( G2 T1 ) read it after 62 ; 
moreover, in T2 ( of the JDruckprdbe ) the inserted passage is 

preceded by 29*, 64 and 65 ( somewhat like our T1 GT )..* 

*= * * 

1. 1. 131 : The printer’s devil, I regret to say, is responsi- 
ble for the erroneous spelling Samsaptaka- ( with dental s ) in 
this stanza ; the correot spelling Samsavtaka- ( with palatal s ) 
is given at 1. 2. 56 and 160. Moreover, the various readings 
have been given only at 1, 2. 56, and, through some unfortunate 
oversight, omitted at 1. 1. 131 and 1. 2. 160. I make good the 
omission here. At 1. 1. 131 the various readings are as 
follows : K0. 2-4. 6 B4 Da Dnl. n3 Drl. r3. r4 Dl-4. 6. 7. 10. 14 
T1 Samsapta 0 ; K1 Bl-3 Dn2 Dr2 D5. 8. 9. 11. 12 T2 G ( Gl. 2 
om. ) M Samsapta 0 ; VI &aihsapta° ; K5 D13 missing. At 1. 2. 
160 they are : K0. 2-4. 6 VI Da2 Dn Drl. r4 D2-4. 7. 10- 


1. The Asiatic Society of Bengal does contain some Bangttll MSS. 
( Descriptive Catalogue, vol. 5, Nos. 3371-3374, 3422 ), but it is very 
difficult to move the Society to send out its MSS. on loan. 

2. That would also account for the frequent divergence of Da from 
the D class. 

3. The passage is found inserted not only after 62a6 and 62, but 

also after 26, 63 ab, 69 ab (according to the Druckprobe), and 60, 
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14 T1 G7 Samsapta * ; K1 B Dal Dr2. r3 Dl. 5. 6. 8- 9 T2 G-l. 
3-6 Samsapta 0 ; G2 &amsapta° ; K5 missing ; M om. 

From the readings of the three passages in question, it 
should seem that, anomalies apart, Kl ( or the India Office Co- 
dex ), Bangall and Southern MSS. read it correctly ( that iB, 
with the palatal & ), while the rest of K agrees with the com- 
mentators in reading it with the dental s. The balance of 
probability inclines to the side of the palatal, I think, even if 
we restrict ourselves to the MS. evidence. C. V. Vaidya ( The 
Mahabharata : A Criticism, p. 159 ) speaks of them as the “ 7 
dans who came probably from the Afagan ( sic ) borders,” but 
it seems to me more likely that they got their nickname from 
the fact that they had bound themselves by an oath to kill 
Arjuna or die in the great Bharata battle ( Dronap. 17 ). 

* * =* 

1. 2. 85 : The spurious line ( 102* ) kutasya Dhartarastreya 
presanam Pandavan prati stands in the MSS. not before 
97* (as Winternitz imagines and very naturally), but after 
101*, as correctly stated in the critical notes. I have re-examin- 
ed the MSS. concerned on the point and find that my note is 
perfectly correct. One cannot be dogmatic about the Maha- 
bhSrata MSS.; there is no knowing what they may or may not 
contain. The line was found only in six Nllakantha MSS. in 
Devanagarl or Bangall characters, collated for the first two 
adhyayas. In all these six MSS. the line is found interpolated 
at the same place, the place mentioned in the critical appara- 
tus ( namely, afteT 101* ), although all printed editions with- 
out exception plaoe it elsewhere ( namely, before 97* ), which 
is no doubt the reason of Winternitz’s remark. A note draw- 
ing attention to this patent discrepancy might have been use- 
fully added in the critical notes. But I have found the printed 
editions so arbitrary and unreliable 1 that I have almost 


Kumbhakonam edition contains a misleading colophon after 
its adhysya 100, which is not found in any MS. and is, moreover, un- 
necessary .-AH printed editions contain the line (B.1.28.4o<Z=K. 1.28. Sod) 
ffurur hi sarvabhuidndrh brahmanafy parikirtitaT}. t 
which is not found even in Nflaka^tha MSS. The note on 1.74. 12 
mentions a line (B. 1. 79. XZef = K. 1. 73. 23 ab ) 

maranarh iobhanaih tasya Hi vidvajjanS vidufy t 
which was not found in any of the 60 MSS. collated for that adhySya J 
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completely ignored them in the foot-notes, which hare 
ne cessar ily to be rather brief and to the point. The meaning of 
frVna enigmatic line found in Nllakantha MSS. iB as obscure 
to me as the cause of its transposition in the first printed 
edition. We need not inquire why the line occurs in the 
wrong plaoe in the other editions as well, since the subsequent 
editors appear to have studiously and uniformly avoided con- 
sulting MSS. Winternitz could easily oonvince himself of the 
correctness of my statement regarding the point of insertion of 
foiR line in the MSS. by referring to the superb complete copy 
of the Mahabharata in Sarada characters, with Nllakantha’s 
scholium, he purchased in Kasmlr during his stay there. 

# # * 

1. 2. 102: Da Dn Dr do have magnam and Draupadim, as 
found in the printed editions and as rightly surmised by 
Winternitz. This group has, through oversight, completely 
dropped out of the long list of MSS. that read Ztraupadim, and 
I am thankful to Winternitz for drawing my attention to it. 
The correction will be duly notified in the list of Errata, 
which will be added at the end of the volume. In passing I 
may draw attention to the superiority of the K MSS., the only 
group which, as Winternitz rightly remarks, gives the un- 
doubtedly correct rendering of the whole stanza ; all other 
MSS. — even such as do not contain the interpolated line 112* — 
are in utter confusion. 

*= # * 

MAJOR QUESTIONS. 

1. 1. 129 : yadairausam Sukrasuryau ca yuktau 
Eannteyanam anulomau jayaya \ 
nityam casmdft svdpada vyab hasantas 
tadd nasamse vijayaya Saihjaya ll 

This is indeed a difficult case, and I for my part doubt 
whether any definite decision can be reached as to how the 
stanza originally read. I must say, I cannot share the confi- 
dence with which Winternitz decides for the reading : 

yada Vayuh ^akrcLSuryau ca yuktau 9 
which is mentioned as a patha by Nllakantha and was adopted 
in the editio jprvnceps. It is one of the eight rival readings 
and is found chiefly in the Bangall version, and in MSS. and 
editions allied to or influenced by it. The combinations found 
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in the different MSS. may be arranged schematically as 
follows : 

Vayu Ufakra Surya : Majority of N 

Vayu fulcra Suyra : Ell + some D 

Vayu Candra Surya : Dn 

(a)lrausam £ukra Surya : Text ( T Gl. 5 . 6 ) 

(a)irausam &akra Surya : Majority of M 

(d)srausam Candra Surya: A. few G 

(a)srausam Vayu Surya : D5(inferior MS.) 

(< a)srausam Vayu &akra Surya : Ml (oonflated ) 


According to Winternitz, the stanza refers to (B.) 7 . 7 . 34 ff. 
“where the line vatoddhutam rajas tivram etc., also testifies to 
the reading vdyuh, while sakra ( = Indra) probably refers to the 


rain of pieces of flesh, bones, and blood.” To start with I doubt 
whether Sakra could be held responsible for the “rain” of flesh 
bones, and sundry other articles ; bub that is a minor point,' 
immaterial to the present discussion. In believing, however, 
that our stanza refers to ( B. ) 7. 7. 34 ff., Winternitz is partly 
mistaken, as will presently appear. The important point is 
that in the opinion of Winternitz the stanza alludes to certain 
forces of Nature, certain elements, such as wind, rain and 
so on, which were favourable to the Pandavas and unfavourable 
to the Kauravas. The commentators Nllakantha, ArjunamiSra 
and Devabodha ( with the readings which they had adopted or 
which were before them) have explained the stanza in a similar 
way. I hold a different view, however. When I selected the 
reading of the constituted text, I thought — and I still think— that 
in this stanza there is allusion not to the elements, but to some 
astrological factor or constellation — an allusion which was not 


understood by commentators and which I could not then fully 
explain. On reading the criticism of Prof. Winternitz, I there- 
fore made a reference to my friend Prof. Jyotish Chandra Ghatak 
M.A., of Caloutta University, who has made a speoial study of 
Indian Astrology and allied sciences and is rightly regarded 
m an authority on these topics ; and I was not disappointed, 
xiaving already worked through the whole of the Mahabhsrata 
^ special search of references which have a bearing on 
.. s ® °&y» Augury and kindred subjects, he could at once lay 
V*. ° n rigllt Passage, the prototype of our stanza, 

which throws a flood of light on the question, without however 
fnlly saving the riddle of the stanza, so far as I can judge- 
Th* said stanza, ( B.) 6 . 20. 2 , reads : 
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[Dhxtaxastra to Samjaya] 

%qf To I 

%qt sjfrt g-tsM'oft: srew: 

^ srff ?Tt# U 

*\ 

While the connection between the two stanzas is patent 
and indeed unquestionable, the discovery of the prototype 
leaves, unfortunately, mopt of our real difficulties unsolved. 
The reading which agrees closest with that of the Bhismapar- 
van stanza is that of the vulgate text and is found only in the 
MSS. of ISTUakantha These latter have Vayu-Candra— Surya 
( lacking Sakra or Sukra altogether ) like Soma— Surya-Vayu 
of the Bhismaparvan. Is the Nllakantha reading then the 
original reading ? As I have pointed out elsewhere, we are apt 
to prefer, at first sight, the readings of the vulgate, which 
appear to be better than those of the critical text ; but that is 
only because the text of the vulgate has been arrived at by the 
purging of the original by the continuous emendations of 
scholars for centuries. 1 It seems to me that there is a long 
history behind the reading of the vulgate in the present case 
also. Usttlakantha had evidently arrived at it by an emendation, 
by collation with the prototype, because there is no indication of 
there being any MSS. before him which could have contained 
that particular combination. This fact may, perhaps, supply 
us with a clew to the labyrinth of the readings recorded in the 
critical notes for the line in question. An important factor is 
that Sukra ( or Sakra ), which persistently occurs in all the 
various categories of our MSS. and which must, therefore, be 
regarded as an essential feature of our stanza, is entirely lack- 
ing in the later stanza. This proves irrefutably that the 
combination of the former was not identical , in every respect, 
with that of the latter originally. That is an important point 
to remember. W internitz is emphatic in asserting that yada 
Vayuh of the original was changed in S into the usual yada* 
srausam. This assumption does not seem to me to be at all 
well founded, because the very next stanza ( 130) begins yada 
Dro%io vividha/n astra mar gcin , and here no attempt has been 
made in S (or anywhere else) to change the beginning into 
yadU&rauqam. There are a few more stanzas ( 133, 140, 145) in 

1. See my Epic Studies (I), JBBRAS. (NS.) 4 (1928). 157. 
A patent example of correction is grhttea Ttaranaih prapte (in DevanSgsrJ 
MSS. ) for h&ranam grhya samjtraple (1. 2. 93). 

10 
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fchis series which do not begin with the oft-repeated formula. 
It seems to me much more likely, therefore, that Vayu was 
introduced into our passage, secondarily , by some early 
Northern redactor who knew the prototype and had noticed the 
omission of one of the elements in the prior stanza ; precisely 
as Nllakantha, much later, appears to have further altered the 
line by changing the difficult Sakra ( or Sukra ) to Candra, 
thus equating the combination to that of the prototype. I there- 
fore adhere to my original choice, explaining the genesis of 
the variants as follows. The stanza in question, which was 
suggested to the author of the yadasrausam section by the 
Bhlsmaparvan stanza but was composed from a vague recollec- 
tion of the original, began like the other stanzas of the series, 
and contained, moreover, an allusion to an astrological situation. 
Some Northern redactor (who had known the Bhismaparvan 
stanza and noticed that the first stanza did not contain Vayu) 
tnen deleted (a)srausam and substituted for it the missing 
Vayu, retaining, however, the original feature Sukra. The 
corruption of Sukra into Sakra must be judged as easy and even 
natural ( in juxtaposition with Surya), in view of tljL e famous 
episode of the Mahabharata which narrates how Indra, disguis- 
ed as a mendicant Brahman, begs for the miraculous ear-rings 
and the armour which had been Elarna’s from his birth and 
which had made him invincible. The emendatory activity of 
the early Northern redactor was continued by Nllakantha, who 
expunged the Sakra (or Sukra) which he found in his MSS. 
( and perhaps did not fully understand ) and substituted for it 
Candra, thus equating the two combinations. 

I am confirmed in the supposition that the original line 
contained only two agencies instead of three by the fact that 
no MSS. hitherto collated show yuktah ( plu. ) for yuktau ( dual) 
in the first line, as they certainly would have done, had there 
been three names in the original instead of two, as I have 
given. 1 

The question then arises whether Sukra and Surya, as 
grahas , were at that time favourable to the Panda vas or, what 
comes to the same thing, adverse to the EZauravas. About 


1. It should be noted that even in the explanation of Wintermtz, 
6akra and Surya do not make any combined effort. If the three elements 
wind, rain and sun opeiate all togethei for the success of the Psrndavas* 
then yuktdfy is indeed the correct word. What is the point of the dual, 
when the plural form would be even metrically equally suitable ? 
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Surya I cannot say. But as far as Sukra is concerned, we may 
safely answer tlie question in the affirmative. My friend Prof. 
Ghatak lias kindly drawn my attention to a stanza in Varaha- 
mihira’s Brhatsamhifca which, if dyutajivin may be taken to 
apply to the Kauravas, would indicate that at the time of the 
Bharata battle the planet Sukra, which was then in the Purva- 
bhadrapada ( cf. 6. 3 15 ), was in a position which augured dis- 
aster to the Kauravas and was therefore favourable ( anuloma ) 
to the Pandavas. The Brhatsamhita reference ( 9* 34 ) supplied 
to me by my friend runs : 

A.s Vayu is missing in the whole of S except Ml ( which 
latter is a conflated MS.), it can never be established that 
Vayu is an essential element of the original stanza ; on the 
other hand, ( a )srausam 9 though of course no less doubtful be- 
cause it is documented also by only half of the entire evidence, 
is rendered probable, if not required, by the context. But I am 
prepared to leave the line as “less than certain/* as indicated 
by the wavy line below the words in question. 

^ * 

1. 1. 180 : tava putrair rnaTiattamah . 

Winter nitz complains that the sentence is ** very awkward 
grammatically*’. To have called forth no less than nine 
attempts at emendation, the original must indeed have been 
most awkward. Winter nitz prefers to read tava putrair 
mahattarah , pointing out that there is not much evidence for 
the text reading. It is quite true that the text is weakly 
supported ; but so are almost all the readings except that of the 
vulgate, which certainly cannot be considered the original 
reading, as it is palpably an emendation. The text is based 
on Kl. 5 G-5. 6 only. But Winternitz’s reading is not much 
better supported; in its entirety it is found only in K3 M; 
because, of the MSS. which do contain the questionable 
mahattarah^ KO begins the pada with tvatputrair ye and K4 with 
tvatsutebhyo . I submit, therefore, that the reading preferred by 
Winter nitz is not better documented than mine. That is the 
first point. Winternitz then seeks to explain the variation on 
the ground that the scribes must have found difficulties with the 
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instr. pufraih. How the so-called instr, comparationis is very 
common in both epics and, I submit, that alone would not 
account for this plethora of readings in the case of a simple 
line with a perfectly obvious meaning. I know instances in 
the Mahabharata text where this instr. comparationis called 
forth no variants at all in the MSS., no doubt because it was 
felt to be quite normal by the copyists, editors and readers 
alike. The cause of disturbance in this case must, therefore, be 
looked for elsewhere, and that was principally, I think, the 
use of the superlative joined to the instrumental. 

In settling the original reading, the question is primarily 
one of fact, of the actual MS. evidence, not of grammar. The 
Shakespearean “ This was the most unkindest out of all ” oan- 
not be judged and emended by modern standards of grammar. 
It sounds harsh to our ears ; but there is, I suppose, sufficient 
documentary evidence to prove or make it probable that the 
line as I have quoted it was in point of fact written by the 
author of Julius Caesar ( who knew his. English quite as well 
as, if indeed not better than, we do ), consciously or uncon- 
sciously using what our purists stigmatize as vulgarism. The 
argument that a dramatist like Shakespeare could not commit 
such a blunder ( if blunder it be ) would be without oogenoy , 
when the MS. evidence supports the questionable reading. 

The Mahabharata, I may point out here, has suffered from 
the great misfortune of being always edited by learned Pandits, 
who were concerned more about the purity of diction than’ 
with the determination and preservation of the words of the 
author or the authors of the epic. One of the very worst 
offenders in this way was Pandit Bohtlingk, who in the passages 
edited by him in his Sanskrit-Chresthomathie has “corrected* ’ 
away the few oddities of idiom and style of the original which 
had esoaped the vigilenoe of mediaeval Indian scholiasts 
and editors and found their way stealthily into our printed 
editions 1 1 


.. 1 * In tbe ‘Pa«§yaBarvan ( Adip. 3 ) especially, his editorial 
activities are very much in evidence. He has not only Introduced, with 
scrupulous care, the correct Sandhi wherever it was at ail possible, he 
correct handdhum for the (irregular) haddhum 
i. „ ... in the printed editions and made many similar 

corrections" independently of the MS. evidence. Most amusing, how- 
ever. Is Ms regular and systematic substitution of the correct form, as 
required bv the Sutra of PSnini, out of etad and enad, a rule probably 
V* Z™ ^ any 141110 *° anybody outsid ® * seleot coterie of AoSryas ^of 
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The nine variants mentioned in the critical notes may be 
classified as follows. Readings 

( 1 ) in which the comparison is emphasized 

(a) by change of the superl. to the comp. : 

Jfllrrcr: < KO 

?ra g^iTgrer : « K3 D14 M 

(b) by a double change 'of superl. to comp, and of 
instr. to abl. (the “correct” construction) : 

g s regc rat +f£fTCT: I K4 ( inferior MS. ); 

( 2 ) in which the awkward instr. is done away with 

(a) by changing the instr. into abl. : 

CTRcffie qt i K2 

(b) by using the adj. predicatively ( mostly in G ) : 

agffi T aa - I T 2 Q-l— 3, 4m. 7 

cl^ g5fT U^PTT: » G4; 

( 3 ) in which the line has been recast ( the vulgate ) : 
era gsrr fsr srqt t K6 B D ( mostly ) Tl; 
and (4) corrupt: 

era « DIO. 


It is an admittedly sound principle of textual criticism to 
give preference to a reading which best suggests how the other 
readings may have arisen, and it would be hard, I think, to 
find another reading which could explain all these nine vari- 
ants more satisfactorily. Winternitz’s choice, for instance, 
does not at all explain the origin of any of fche /f* din ®® w ^ 10 ^ 
contain mahattamUh ( superl. ) such as 2 (a) and (b) and the text 
reading ; because there is in that case nothing to be gained by 
changing the (supposed) original comparative into superla- 
tive. 1 

En passant it may be pointed out that the so-called instr- 
comparaUoms is not a distinct category of the comparative at 
all ; it is only a special case of the ( Prakritic ) coaiesoenoe of 
the instr. and abl. pi. (rnetn causa), an equivalence which 
comes out very clearly in suoh parallel phrases as : 

?r:: qraraijpa^r 1 1 * 198 


1. Unless it be a scribe’s error perpetuated through, 
repeated independently in different places and times. 


centuries or 
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and 

515 ^% f 1 2 1.1. 209 and 494*. 

The latter does not mean “he is left by all sins” but “he 
is freed from all sins/* 

That the superlative is used in the epic in the sense of the 
comparative s may be seen from : 

cHstf % \ Gita 13, 1 

*r=5r I [5^BWT : * ibid. 18. 69 

“ Of these which are more versed in Yoga ?” ** Nor among 

men shall there be any whose service is dearer to me than his.” 

The superlative is normally construed with the gen. or loc.; 
but that it is construed sometimes also with the abl. may be 
seen not merely from the example last cited but also from : 

3lft qftwp ^fer: t ibid. 4. 36 

“Though thou art of all sinners the most sinful.” 

Then the above-mentioned equivalence of the instr. and 
abl. pi. ushers in finally the construction of the superlative 
with the instr., which we find in the passage in question. 

Formally the two constructions tava putrair mahattardh 
and tava putrair mahattamah are almost equivalent; but there 
may be just a slight difference of meaning between the two 
locutions. While tava putrair mahaftarah ( comp. ) evidently 
means only “greater than thy sons” , the other clause (tava 
putrair mahattamah ) may have been intended to convey some 
such sense as “far, very much, greater than thy sons.” 

It may be finally observed that in dealing with the first 
two adhyay&s of the Adiparvan ( as in fact with the whole of 
the earlier portion of this Par van ) the critic should never for- 
get that he has before him what Hopkins has justly called the 
** pseudo-epic ” : the poetasters responsible for the compilation 
of these passages are capable of the worst blunders of every 
description. 

* * * 


1. This p£da recurs frequently in the RffmSyana also* 

2. These derivative forms have probably a merely intensive 
value,^ and do not necessarily and invariably connote comparison. The 
Prakrits frequently confuBe the tara and the tama endings. It is further 
worth noting that a separate formation of the comparative and 
superlative is unknown to the Modern Indian dialects. The epics also 
sporadically furnish instances of the use of the positive in th© sense of 
the comparative. 
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1. 1. 209 : mahattvad bhWravattvac ca. 

As Winternitz rightly observes, here the MS. evidence is 
almost evenly bal anced. Moreover, graphically there is so 
little difference between the rival readings that we cannot 
expect much help from the side of the MSS., though it may be 
pointed out that their evidence inclines, if at all, just a trifle 
to the side of the text reading. Winternitz ( Ind . Ant . 27. 93 ) 
admits that the lines ( 69* ) caturbhyah etc. and tada jrrabhrti etc. 
are ° quite superfluous.” When these lines are expunged from 
the text, as has been done by me, the line mdhattve ca gurutve 
ca ( of 208^ ) stands adjacent to mahattvad bhara 0 ( of 209a ). The 
idea of 208c is evidently reflected and repeated in 209a. Just 
as mahattvai corresponds to makattve % so bhara should corres- 
pond to gurutve . This clearly shows, as far as I can judge, 
that the doubtful word ( bhara ), which should be a paraphrase 
of gurutve , must be bharavattvat and not bharatatvat , The latter 
seems to be an emendation made by some revisor who wanted 
to squeeze in somehow the significant word Bharata into the 
context ; and, it must truthfully be confessed^ it is a very in- 
genious emendation indeed. But as to which is the original 
reading there cannot be much doubt. The importance that 
Winternitz ( like Buhler, Ind . Stud . 2. 9 f.» before him ) at- 
taches to the circumstance that the verse is quoted in ( our 
editions of ) Kumarila’s Tantravarttika with the reading 
bharatatvat is wholly unjustifiable, and that for two reasons: 
firstly, because we have no critical edition of the Tantravart- 
tika, and so we cannot be wholly sure of what the MSS. 
actually read at that place; and secondly, because, even if 
Kumarlla should, in point of fact, have quoted the verse with 
bharatatvat , it does not at all follow that this is ipso facto the 
original reading, notwithstanding that Kumarila’s work is far 
older than the extant Mahabharata MSS ; because Kumarila 
may have cited the stanza from one or the other of the versions 
which contained ( and still contain ) that reading. Or 
again he may have known both variants and preferred, for 
reasons similar to those adduced by Buhler and Winternitz, 
the variant rejected by me. 

The situation is somewhat clearer and the facts better 
capable of demonstration in the case of the other great medi- 
aeval commentator Samkaracarya. In many cases when the 
readings of the Mahabharata verses and stanzas cited by him 
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differ from those of the Bombay and Calcutta editions, I was 
able to identify Samkaraearya’s readings in the Southern 
MSS. Being a Southerner, he had naturally studied and cited 
from the Southern recension of the Mahabharata. It is quite 
clear that he was not going to work through all available MSS. 
and establish the original reading ot tho numerous Maha- 
bharata stanzas cited by him in the course of his voluminous 
commentaries. Therefore his citations, although of far greater 
antiquity than the oldest of our extant Mahabharata MSS., do 
not necessarily gi \re us in every case the “original” readings. 
Samkara’s testimony applies to and affects mainly the version 
or the recension used or cited by him ; and that was probably 
the Southern recension in its Malayalam version. Even 
in the time of the JLcarya the Northern MSS. must have 
read differently in places, as they do now, because the 
divagation of the recensions must be assumed to be far older 
than the epoch of the great Vedantist. 

I shall give only one example in order to clarify my 
meaning. 1. 1. 37 of the critical edition reads yathartau 
rtulihgam , agreeing witn other printed editions and with 
the majority of the MSS. of the Northern recen- 
sion. Samkaracarya in his Bhasya on the Brahmasutra 
( 1. 3. 30; inandasrama ed., p. 313) cites, however, the 
verse with the reading yathartusv rtulingard} Now this 
reading is found only in Southern MSS. and in such of the 
Northern MSS. as can be shown to be contaminated from the 
Southern source, but not in any Ka^mlrl or Bangall MSS. 
collated so far. Here it would be clearly wrong to cite the 
Bh&sya as an authority older than our MSS. to establish the 
text reading as yathartusv rtulingard. The Bh&sya citation 
affects directly the Southern version only, documenting that 
the divergent reading of our Southern M SS. is as old as ( or 
rather older than) the time of Samkaraoarya ; and that is all. 
It does not take us beyond the Southern recension, much less 
beyond the two rival recensions to the archetype. 

When Winternitz further observes that ** from the 
etymologiaer’s point of view ” bharatatvat is a “ better” 
etymology, since with the other reading the ta of the Bharata 
remains unexplained, he is bringing into the discussion an 
element of finesse that is quite foreign to the view-point of 


1. Only one of the Bhs^ya MSS. has our text reading. 
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the PurSnic writers, as will be evident from tbe following 
specimens of “etymologische Spielerei” culled from the 
p p-rl-iar adhyayas of the -A.diparvan : 

(IB.) 1.30.7 =line 3 of 343* ( Garuda) : 

3$ ot* OTRren#fFr tot fqtnq: i 

1. 36. 3 ( Jaratkaru ): 

q^OTftqq. i 

1. 56. 31 ( Mahabharata ): 

OT-WWi -Ms^OT t 

1. 69. 33 ( Bharata ): 

J^OTtsq OTqT qW^TT'-f- qqqp^fa 1 
cHOT-^qOTq ottot vr3t to % n 
In view of these bizarre specimens, it would .be extremely 
strange should a Furanic “etymologizer” fight shy of sacrific- 


ing a ta 9 
better. 


if he, for the moment, could not think of anything 
* * * 


1. 2. 2 : susrusa yadi vo vipra bruvatas ca kothah ivbhSh. 

I admit that my reconstruction of the linp is not wholly 
satisfactory. The reading preferred by Winternitz may also 
not appeal to other scholars, as it does not wholly appeal to me. 
I therefore cite here the 15 different readings found in the 48 
MSS* collated for this passage, of which one ( D3 ) f unluckily 
or luckily, omits the line altogether. The lines containing ca 
(to which Winternitz takes exception in particular) have 
been underlined for the sa£e of ready identification. 

1. gsjqw+nqt f%5TT qq^T % ^OT= =HqT: I K1 

2. gsjqsq q% Vqsrr qqqT % qjqi: sr+TP i K2. 3 

3 . *23*% jot qt rot qq?Rgr qjqf sot > K 4 

4. §j5j^r to qt fqarr qqH«r q?srr: pi: i K5 ( corrupt ) 

5. *zg<=q JOT # f^art Ijqqsijr qiqT: |JOT : 1 K6 VI Dn -D1.5. 8-11 

6. §J3jqr JOT qt fqHT graqg zr qjqi: pr: l B Da(Dal corrupt) D13 

7. JOT qt T%5tT qqqgcT qOTP HOT: 1 Dr D4 

8. *33*% JOT % f^StT qqq: SOT I D2 

9. *33*4 JOT fqjRT q qqgar qOTT: SOT: t D6 

10. ssjqw q=tr t%siT q qgrgr q^rr ; sot: \ D 7 . 12 

11. S«£qrqf%qt fqqr qgqg«r fJOT : qOTU I T Q6 

12. S5JOT qfq qf i%ar. fsrf%<5T: qOTT: I G2. 3. 7 

13. u^qr qfi[ qt fqsT q%3t J* qOTT: SOT 5 1 M2 * 4 

14. fpjjrr qf% % l%ar qqqt ^ q^T: spot ' M3 

15. qfq % f^arr ^rqgssr "TOT: sot 5 < Text ( K0 D14 G 1. 4.5 

” Ml ). 


U 
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As for the doubtful ca , I may remark that, besides its 
normal use as a conjunction meaning * c and*% ca is very 
frequently used in the Mahabharata (and the RSmSyana) as an 
expletive, a pure and simple verse-filler ( padapuraria ), without 
restriction of position, like ha and vaL It may occasionally have 
served as a particle of emphasis, stressing the previous word 
like eva. The second use is somewhat doubtful ; but of the first, 
one can find scores of perfectly clear and certain instances in 
any portion of the epic, even in the printed editions. In the 
line in question, I consider, ca has been used in the first sense, 
as a mere verse— filler. Sporadically me , which improves this 
awkward line ever so slightly, appears to have been substituted 
for it, independently in both recensions. The first half of the 
line was so uncouth that it was recast in the vulgate. There 
are numerous instances of lines being recast in the vulgate, as 

a careful study of the critical apparatus will show. 

* * 

1. 2. 29: yat tu Sauna kasatre te Bharatakhydnavistaram \ 
akhyasye tatra Paulomam akhyanam caditah param H 

This is again a most difficult case, and, as Winternitz 
rightly remarks, 46 full of almost hopeless editorial cruces”. 
The reconstruction would be, therefore, almost entirely a 
matter of speculation. Winternitz has rightly surmised that 
I regard the Parvasamgraha as an accretion later than this 
stanza, which, in my opinion, belongs to a much earlier 
stratum of the text of the Mahabharata. That &aunakasatre in 
line 1 is a regular trap for the unwafy. Misled by the printed 
editions, I had myself treated the words as separate at first, 
realizing only much later that in this adhyaya the Suta is 
addressing not Saunaka but the Jtsis, among whom Saunaka 
is not yet present. Saunaka is not mentioned in the foregoing 
portion of the text except once, in connection with his twelve- 
year sacrifice in 1. 1* 1. In adhyaya 4, moreover, it is plainly 
stated that the Suta first approaches the ifrsis assemb 1 ed in the 
Naimisa forest and asks them what he should narrate. The 
Rsis request him to await the arrival of Saunaka. The latter, 
as soon as he arrives , asks the Suta to relate the history of the 
Bhargavas ( adhy. 5). If Saunaka was not among the audience 
in adhyaya 4, I do not see how he could have been there in 
adhyaya 2* Moreover, in tne latter adhyaya the in- 
terlocutors are throughout stated as being the Jtsis, while it is 
pnly from adhyaya 5 onwards that Saunaka appears in this 
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r6le, It should, therefore, seem that the reading &aunaka 
satre is not easy to understand or explain by any means. Or 
does Winternitz mean that it should be adopted as the lectio 
diffldlior ? It would be admissible, in my opinion, only on 
the supposition ( which is not as improbable as it may at first 
sight appear ) that the compiler of adhyaya 2, when he wrote 
stanza 29, had overlooked the fact that Saunaka was not 
then among the audience. I have preferred to give the “poet” 
the benefit of the doubt and assume that the remark is 
addressed to one of the Rsis present. 

Winternitz has misunderstood my reconstruction in some 
other particulars as well. yat f at the beginning of the stanza, is 
not a neuter pronoun but an adverb = yada . The words aditah 
param offer no difficulties at all for interpretation ; aditah does 
not mean “ from tho beginning,” but “at the beginning” 

( = adau); param = “excellent.” Ukhyasye must of course be 
supplied in the first line ; but that is not difficult as it is the 
very first word of the second line. Therefore I translate : 

“ But when, during Saunaka’s ( sacrificial ) session, I 
(shall narrate) to thee the very extensive Bharata Story, then 
shall I narrate, to begin with, the excellent Story of Pauloma.” 

Even a cursory examination of the variants given 'in the 
critical notes is sufficient to convince anybody that the stanza 
has been recast over and over again. With its history is 
bound up the history of the successive additions of the three 
episodes AstSka, Pauloma and Pausya, which appear to have 
been appended successively to the main text in this order. The 
stanza in question seems to have been written at the time of or 
soon after the addition of the Pauloma, but before the addition 
of the Pausya. The purpose of the line was originally not 
—as Winternitz imagines — to state all the episodes with which 
the Mahabharata begins, but to authenticate the latest interpola * 
tionthen made 9 namely, the Pauloma, by making the Sufca 
declare beforehand his intention of narrating that akhyana at the 
beginning of the Mahabharata* The As t Ik a must have formed 
at that time the recognized beginning of the epic ( cf. Manvddi 
BhSratam kecid JLstikadi tatha pare 1. 1. 50), and the^ Pausya 
had not yet been added. This is the state of things the 
constituted text envisages. 

A. study of the critical apparatus of this adhyaya shows 
that the adhy&ya is best presearved in the Southern recension; 
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in the MSS. group on which the vuigate is mainly based 
( namely, BD ) numerous additional stanzas are found which 
are missing in S and KO. 1. 2 ; but even the three latter MSS. 
occasionally include some of such additional stanzas, which 
also nevertheless, since they are missing in S, may safely be 
regarded as interpolations. Of this character is interpolation 
74*, which is found in almost the whole of N and which must 
have been made'with a view to documenting the fact— or rather 
the fiction — that the Mahabharata as narrated by the Suta to 
Saunaka was identical with that narrated by ‘V ai^ampay ana to 
Janamejaya ( cf. Nilakantha ad Zoc. ). KO. 1 agree with S on 
the reading of this stanza except for the inclusion of 74* in the 
one and the addition of the name of the Astlka to the other. 
The text is formed by collating S with the inferable version of 
K before the addition in the latter of 74*. The subsequent 
steps leading towards the reading of the vuigate consisted in 
the addition of the name of the Astlka episode (which inter- 
venes between the Pauloma and the beginning proper of the 
Mahabharata), of a statement of the identity of the Suta- version 
and the VaiSampayana-version, and finally of the name of the 
Pausya interlude, all these changes being made in our stanza with 
a view to setting the seal of authenticity on the three spurious 
additions. That adhyaya 3 must he an interpolation follows 
from the fact that it is wholly unconnected with the previous 
adhyaya and only loosely connected with what follows. Note- 
worthy is also the fact that adhySyas 1 and 4 have the same 
beginning : Lomahar^amiputra Ugrairavdh sutah jpauraviko 

Naimisaranye dvadaiavarsike scdre ! And in the text itself there 
is no explanation why after the Suta has finished his narration 
of the Pausya episode, it is necessary to ’reintroduce the Suta 
in the same words as approaching the same !£tsis assembled at 
the same twelve-year sacrificial session of Saunaka in the 
Naimisa forest* There is clearly a new beginning made in 
one of the two adhySyas. 

Since many of the intermediate links are missing in 
the MS. evidence, it is not possible to reconstruct the history 
of this portion of the text fully and satisfactorily; but 
that it must be reconstructed on the lines sketched above, I 
have no doubt. Accordingly the successive stages in the develop- 
ment of the reading of the vuigate (which is the reading prefer- 
red by Winternitz) I would arrange in a scheme like the follow- 
ing, in which the innovations have been printed in black type* 
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It will show among other things that the vistaram of the text and 
of the Southern recension is not “ a remnant of vistarartham * 
of the vulgate ; on the contrary, in the latter the first line was 
filled up with uttamam when the original vistara was used in the 
interpolated stanza. The view of Winternitz that at least 
Jstikam must remain in the text is quite untenable ; because 
if the stanza had JLstlkam there is no reason why it should not 
have Pausyam as well. On the other hand, if Pausyam is not 
indispensable, then 2i.stikam could go with it sb w ell. 


Stage 1 ( Constituted Text ) 
cT3T |l 


Northern recension . 


Stage 2 ( EZ1 ): by addition of 2 lines to the original. 

cTc^r% ^TIcTT II 

^ ?ERTT I 

crt RTrti-H-Hitp’m'i =En%r: u 


Stage 3 ( Da D2— 4. 13 ) ' by addition of 3TR^r% to stage 2. 
; 5I 5 f^SRre*I cTc^r qgTT^rf ^ TB ^ OT %frfcTT II 
SIT^sqiST cpsr =5TT%r: II 


Stage 4 ( Dn Dr Dl. 5—12 ): by addition of mN 4 to stage 3. 

3.TT'Tqp^T% ^ ’TKrt l ■<?*!' W>!i'Ti , 4Tfl[ I 

tTlJUdl II 

2Rt^n?r JT^Tt%dreC I 

W5T =5T a srff^TS It 


Stage 5(B): by addition of 1 line to stage 4. 
3f3T § ■HKdK-qW^Tffl^ I 

=gf g li ^i 5T g | ^ cTr^T% o^HjRTW)nT 41-Hdl I 
gn <?qi<i qFjt^cf » 
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5Rf§RT ^ 3J3TT I 

<T3r ^ =sn%r: ^d-H II 

Southern recension. 


Stage 2 ( S ) : by addition of arreci'Ni to the original. 
^ ^rM^5r d ^KdK^ldTN-W^ | 
arr^ijT^ rpsr qrerRirrecfT^ ^ dd: tpj; u 


1. 2. 46 : mrgasvapnabhayam tatah 

Here again Winternitz prefers the reading of the vulgate 
( mrgasvapnodbhavam ). It is clearer hut, I must say, I am 
very doubtful about its originality. The MS. support for this 
variant is only slightly stronger than that for the reading of 
the constituted text. It is worthy of note that B, which 
generally sides with the vulgate, has here a third and entirely 
different reading : mrgasvapno ’ bhavat tatah I How would 
Winternitz account for that? I explain the compound of the 
constituted text as an irregular compound with inverted 
sequence, common in Prakrit ( Pischel, Gramm, der Prakrit - 
SpracJien, § 603 ) and not unknown to the Low Sanskrit of the 
epics. Hopkins, J AO S. 20 (1899). 223, has cited two in- 
stances from the Ranmayana : 7. .22. 36 dr§tva daridodyatam 
Yamarn ( for udyatadandam ) “ like Yama with upraised staff 
®**d ibid. 7. 26. 2 tulyaparvatavarcasi ( for parvatatulyavarcasi ) 
“glorious like the mountain (Kailasa).” I accordingly take the 
compound in question as equivalent to svgpna(drsta)mrgabhayain 
“ ( Parvan) in which there is the fright of the deer ( seen ) in a 
dream” (cf. the compound Svapnavasavadattam ). Yudhisthira, in 
any oase, was not frightened : that is certain ; but that the deer 

were, follows from ( K. ) 3. 259. 8, whioh Winternitz himself 
cites : 

The readings of the vulgate and the BangSlI version seem 
to represent different attempts at emendation of the irregular 
compound which stood originally in the Northern recension 
and which was perhaps misunderstood, if it was not totally 
unintelligible. ^ The wavy line below the pada was called for 
also by the variant reading of S, which has parva ( or tatah. ) 
prdyqpaveianam. This refers to an entirely different section of 
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the narrative, the name being derived from the vowv of fasting 
taken by Duryodhana. 

* * * 

1. 2. 89 : tatha raj yardhaiasanam. 

The variants are °sdsanarn, °lambhanam , °sarjanam '(vulgate), 
°marganam, °padanam, °ddpanam ! If rajyardhasarjanam corres- 
ponds better to one portion of the contents of Ad ip. 207, °idsa- 
mm may be said to correspond better to a subsequent portion 
of the same adhyaya : °sarjanam was followed by °sasanam. 
Intrinsically there is not much to choose between the two. The 
sub-parvan name is really something quite different : rajya- 
lambha or * labha , which has given rise to the reading of K3 
r ajycTr’d halamb ha nam. The reading preferred by Winternitz is 
found only in the vulgate group supported by four Southern 
MSS. G4. 5 Ml. 3. The text reading was adopted on the direct 
testimony of KO. 6 D2 <3-1. 6, but it has the partial support of 
T2 and of two KMSS.(K1. 2), one of which is the important 
India Office codex ( K 1 ). These MSS. ( Kl. 2 ) read as a 
matter of fact rdjyanuiasanam, but the nu of these MSS. is obvi- 
ously wrong ( perhaps representing a mislection of the ligature 
rdka ), being opposed by the remainder of the MS. material 
collated and conveying no satisfactory sense. There appears 
to be an agreement between independent versions on the read- 
ing °sarjanam, but the concord, I believe, is only apparent, being 
due to the conflation of MSS. That G4. 5 are contaminated 
from some late Northern source, I think, I have established 
with tolerable certainty in the note on 1. 20. 1 ; the conclusion 
is corroborated by many less certain instances where these 
MSS. ( along with Gl. 2 ) agree with Northern MSS. against 
other Southern MSS., and the agreement cannot be regarded as 
one derived from their connection through the archetype. 1 
That further G7 and Ml are not reliable representatives of the 
Grantha and the Malayalam versions respectively, I have al- 
ready pointed out in the Foreword to Fascicule 1 ( p. v ). 
There remains only one other MS. { M3 ), which represents a 
moderately pure (Malayalam) tradition and must have acquired 
its °sarjanam , secondarily, through some ’complicated infiltra- 
tion of the reading of the vulgata. 


1. For instance, of. ▼. 1. 1. 5. 26 (220°) ; 13. 34 (256*) i 20. 15. 
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In this instance, we have, moreover, a complex cross- 
agreement between the different versions. 

°iasanam ! KO. 1. 2 D2 + T2 Gl. 6 
°f>arjanam- Vulgate (B I)) + 04. 5 Ml. 3 

Graphically there is no connection between the conflict- 
ing readings. The reading of the vulgate is found in only one 
MS. of the K group ( K4 ), an inferior conflated MS. It will 
thus be seen that the MS. evidence is utterly confused. That 
being so, I have adopted the reading °sasanam, giving prefer- 
ence to the side on which the majority of K stand, according to 
a principle enunciated in the Foreword to Fascicule 1 
( p. vii ). 

*■*=*= 

1. 2. 96 : In the Editorial Note appended to Fascicule 3, 1 
have given my reasons for selecting 7984 as the figure repre- 
senting the number of slokas in the Adiparvan. That is file 
fi g ure given by the India Office MS. ( Kl) and corroborated by 
the Sarada codex ( SI ). It may, therefore, be regarded as the 
extent of the Sarada version at any rate. I consider, as I have 
frequently stated, the Sarada ( Kaamlrl ) version the best 
version now preserved, and my edition of the JLdiparvan is 
based mainly ( though not wholly ) on this version. 

I fully agree with Winternitz ( op. cit. p. 61 ) that the 
Parvasamgraha argument is necessarily of secondary 
importance and should not be pressed too far. 1 Be that as it 
may, it is extremely problematic whether we could make any 
use whatsoever of the Farvasamgraha enumeration in the case 
of the JLdiparvan at least, because it will be difficult to compute 
the exact extent of this Farvan, and that for two reasons. 
Firstly, beoause this Parvan, as is well known, contains two 
lengthy prose adhyayas ( 3 and 90 ) ; and it is difficult to say 


1 . The exaggerated importance Utgikar attached to the data of the 
Parvasamgraha was, I believe, mainly due to bis erroneous belief (induc- 
ed probably by the misleading character of the text of the Kumbhakonam 
edition) that the Northern and Southern MSS. agreed completly with each 
other In all material particulars for this adhysya. The Kumbbakonam 
edition, which claims to be an edition “ mainly based on the South Indian 
texts”, presents a text of this adhySya which is almost identioal with that 
of the Calcutta and Bombay editions, taking no notice of the Southern 
divergences, while in other sections of the epic it introduces numerous 
innovations which arc based on the Southern tradition. 
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now how the extent of the prose sections was computed by the 
compilers of the Parvasamgraha ; our section-numbers 
certainly can give no indication of the extent in "Slokas.” 1 
Secondly,fchis Parvan also contains a large number of Tristubh- 
Jagatl stanzas, which again introduce an element of uncertainty 
in the computation. Was each Tristubh- Jagatl stanza counted 
as one “Sloka** or did the Bharatacintakas compute the exact 
equivalent of these long-metre stanzas in "Slokas” ? No 
definite answer is possible as yet. The difference in the 
reckoning will be, however, between 40 and 50 per cent of the 
total. As a very rough estimate, the Adiparvan may contain 
something like 500 long-metre stanzas. This factor alone 
would then introduce a difference of a little less than 250 
“Slokas” in the total! 

We must, moreover, not lose sight of the fact that the read- 
ing of the number itself is never entirely free from doubt, since 
the MSS., as Winternitz remarks, differ sometimes quite 
essentially in the Parvasamgraha itself ; the figures differ not 
by units or tens, but by hundreds, and even thousands in 
extreme cases. 2 There can be no doubt, as I have pointed 
out elsewhere, that the text of the Parvasamgraha has been 
tampered with and designedly altered, in various ways, in 
order to make it harmonize with the inflated versions of a 
later epoch. 3 

These are some of the difficulties in the way of making 
any practical use of the figures recorded in the Parvasamgraha- 
parvan for fixing the text of the M ahabharata. The computa- 
tions may have some value for a Parvan in which there is no 
prose at all, which is almost wholly in Anustubh metre, and 
for which finally the Parvasamgraha figure is tolerably 
certain. 

It is quite within the range of probability, as far as I ©an 
judge now, that the extent of the critical text of a parvan may 


1. The lengths of the prose sections must ha^re been computed on 
the basis of 32 ak§ax &3 to a 31 oka, but Bucb a computation in the case of 
long prose sections can be only approximate. 

2 Thus for the VirStaparran, the Northern figure is 2050, the 
Southern 3500; the difference therefore is 1450 okas. 

3. Cf . the Editorial Note (2) appended to Fascicule 3 (p. lii % 

13 
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fall appreciably below or rise appreciably above the figure 
recorded in the second adhyaya, as is actually the case with 
about half the number of Parvans in the Calcutta, Bombay and 
Kumbhakonam editions when checked up with the figures 
given in their respective Parvas&mgrahai. 1 Moreover* 
unless it can be made probable that the compilation of this 
# * Table of Contents ** is nearly synchronous with the final 
redaction of the Great Epic, this discrepancy will be without 
any cogency in questions relating to the constitution of the 
text. The value of a MS. or a version cannot be said to 
depend exclusively or even mainly upon its agreement 
with or discrepancy from the lata of the Parvasamgraha. 
It must, in the last analysis, be regarded as depending upon 
some intrinsic criteria, upon the place it occupies in a logical 
and convincing scheme formulated to explain satisfactorily the 
evolution, of the different extant versions and types of MahS- 
bhSrata MSS. 

It should further be carefully borne in mind -that even if 
there is an exact agreement as to extent between a constituted 
text and the Parvasamgraha, this fact alone is no guarantee 
of the originality and the absolute correctness of the entire 
text, line for line ; because the same number of stanzas could 
be made up in innumerable different ways by accepting or 
rejecting, hesitatingly, stanzas of doubtful authenticity and un- 
certain documentation, of which there will always be a plentiful 
supply in every Par van. 2 The difficulty will finally not be 
solved even if we happen to light upon a unique MS. which 
agrees with the Parvasamgraha "exactly and we should adopt 
its text verbatim; because there is every probability that while 
it satisfies the one criterion of extent given by the 
Parvasamgraha, it may not satisfy, in every respect, other and 
more exacting critical tests when compared, line by line and 
word by word, with other extant MSS. 

* * * 


The actual number of £lokas falls below the Parvasamgraha 
figure in the following 10 Parvans; Adi, Udyoga, Bbl ? ma, Sauptika, 
Anuitesana, Agvamedhika, AflraraavSsika, Mausala and MahS- 
prSsthxmka ; while it rises above the other figure in the following 8 
’- Ara 9ya, Virsta, Dro^a, Karna, 6alya, Stxr, and 

Z* See Winternitz, ABT. 5. 25. 
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1, 2. 105 : pauranugamanam caiva dharmaputrasya dhimatah . 

Winternitz is mistaken in thinking that the line is missing 
in the whole of K : it is missing in only two MSS. of the group, 
albeit the best MSS. These MSS. ( K0. 1 ) are, however, by no 
means infallible, as a careful study of the apparatus will show. 
Their evidence is, therefore^ rebuttable and not conclusive. In 
this instance, not only does the line occur in the rest of 1ST, but 
there is a corresponding line in S. I cannot think that the 
two lines : — 

Text : paurdnugamana/n caiva dharmaputrasya dhimatah 

S(except Ml): paurdnukampci nirvedo dharmarajasya dhimatah 
could have arisen ivhclly independently of each other. Even 
though the purport of the lines is different, the construction is 
identical, which is a very important point in its favour. Either 
these lines are connected through the archetype, or else there 
is wholesale contamination between S and 1ST except K0. 1. The 
latter contingency being improbable in the extreme, we are 
led to conclude that there must have been a line of that de- 
scription in the original; only its precise reading is doubtful ; 
the doubtful words have accordingly been indicated in the 
usual manner. 

* 

* 

The problem of the Mahabharata textual criticism, as I 
have pointed out already, is a problem sui generis . Here the 
principles of textual reconstruction, which must first be evolv- 
ed from a study of the MS. material and the MS. tradition, can 
be considered as finally settled only after considerable discus- 
sion and exchange of ideas on the subject. I would, therefore, 
earnestly request Prof. "Wlnternitz to continue his searching and 
exhaustive examination of the fascicules as they are issued 
and publish periodically the results of his scrutiny, a proceed- 
ing which cannot but throw much— needed light on at least some 
of the difficult problems the editors have to face, and thus 
advance the cause of Mahabharata studies. 



MISCELLANEA 

MALHUStJDANA SARASVATl : HIS LIFE AND WORKS : 

A REJOINDER 

A note of mine on a paper of Mr. P. C. Divanji on the life 
and works of Madhusudana Sarasvatl ( Annals , Yol. IX, 
pp.309-12 ) has evoked a reply from him ( Op. cit. pp. 313 
ff. ) in which he has questioned the accuracy of some of the 
statements contained in my note. The questions raised by Mr. 
Divanji broadly resolve themselves into three ( Op. cit. 
pp. 318-9 ) : — (1) the authorship and age of the Vctidikavada- 
mtmdmsa, (2) the exact location of Kotallpada and, (3) the 
proper name of Avilamba Sarasvatl. 

Some minor points raised by Mr. Divanji, e. g. the correct 
form of the name Kotallpada and the authority for the state- 
ment that Kotallpada was an ancient site, would not have 
arisen at all were Mr. Divanji been supplied with a corrected 
proof of my note and not merely with a typed copy of it. 

Kotallpada is the correct Bengali form, the Bengali 
pronunciation of Kotwal being Kotala. But Kotwalipara is 
the form adopted by the local Post-Office. The reference to 
recent researches by virtue of which the place is regarded as an 
ancient site has been quoted in the footnote of p. 311. 

I should now give my remarks on the three points raised 
by Mr. Divanji one after another. 

The statement that the Kaidi ka-vdda~mlmdmsa is a modern 
work composed by a well-known Pandit Haridasa Siddhanta- 
vaglsia (and not VidyavaglSa as Mr. Divanji puts it) of 
Haricarana CatuspathI (P. O. Nakipur, Dt. Khulna) is made by 
me on the strength, not only, of what 1 heard from the Pandit 
but also of a letter that he wrote to me several years back. 
The work has not yet been published and is therefore to be 
found in a manuscript which unfortunately is in a worm-eaten 
condition aB the author informs me. 

The authenticity of the statement may as well be verified 

by a reference to the said Pandit, who is now settled in 
Calcutta. 

Kotallpada is still a Paragana with a Police station and 
a Sub-Registrar’s office and though, at present, included in the 
district of Faridpur lies on the border of the two adjacent 
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districts of Faridpur and Barisal. It is fairly distant from the 
district town of Faridpur to be called its suburb. It was 
originally included within Candradvlpa and even fifty 
years back formed part of the district of Barisal. The state- 
ments of old school scholars who care [more for poetic cadence 
than anything else should be taken with proper caution in 
these matters. 

The third point raised by Mr. Divan ji Is, of course, the 
most important. I do not know the nature and weight of the 
authority on which the editor of the V’edantakalpalaitka 
( Saraswati Bhavan Series, Benares ) depended in associating 
the title Avilamba Sarasvati with Yadavananda, who had the 
title Syayacarya. But that he has made a confusion is 
clear from his hopeless combination of Yadavananda and 
Madhava. It is inconceivable how the same man came to be 
known both as Yadava and Madhava. 

On the other hand, Madhavananda Avilamba Sarasvatl is 
the full name of the son of Yadavananda H yayacarya given 
in the V anger JaMya Ttihasa 1 ( History of the Castes and Creeds 
of Bengal ) of Mr. Hagen dr anath Vasu, who compiled the 
work after consulting all available materials. 

Further, the descendants of Yadavananda HyaySc&rya 
have three well-known sub-divisions tracing their lineage 
from three sons of Yadavananda viz* Madhava Avilamba, 
ViSvanatha and Raghunatha. 

This is a fact known almost to every member of the line. 2 

This clearly goes against the identification of Avilamba 
with Yadavananda. I do not know from what source the editor 
of the Vedanta-kalpalatika drew his information which takes 
no heed of a well-known fact. 

CHINTAH A.RAK CHAKRAYABT1 


1. V atdtfca, ICdrtdcz, 139. 

2. I myself belong to the line of M*dhar» Avilamba- 



( i ) 

A. NOTE ON P,AT±±YA-P U It ITS 4 


On p. 156 of the Annals, Vol. X (i-li), Mr. P. V. Kane point- 
ed out that the English expression, * man in the street ’ has a 
counterpart in the Sanskrit word, rathycipuru&a , — a striking 
instance of idiomatic similarity. I would now give several 
other oases where rathyapuruga has been used, besides those 
mentioned by Mr. Kane and A. B. G. (Prof. Gajendragadkar). 


( 1 ) Nyayabindu ( Bib. Buddhiea), p. 88 

cfSTT I ajsrr ^fiTlT^vTIiW I JpyWTP-? 

3^ > srHNtU# t II 1. 126. 

Also in the Nyaiiabindutika ( B. B. ), p. 88., V. 9, 11 and 
13 in the above eonnection- 

( 2 ) Hetutattvopadesa ( in Tibetan translation ). 1 

(a) i ssRrmreft w ^r%RTn%rr^^n- 

**»H3W«Rfa I ?2F% ?jrriiw4 I 

w gw ?rpsr ?*5 t - 

... ssRiRirar w snff s^se% 


(&) ctW 3RRRt sjqT 3TT qrflT g- I 

( 3 ) P ariksamu khalaghuvrtti, Commentary on the 

Partksamukhasutra ( Bib. Ind. ), p. 19. 

ftdKhvR g^qf q^icdld, g^TRTfX. 

^-nswRfd « 


( 4 ) Pramanamimdrjfisd 
Granthamala, No. 10 ), p. 63. 

etc . 


( Marukacand—Digambra—Jaina — 


1. The work is lost in its original Sanskrit form, but is extant in 
Tibetan translation. (Tanjur, Mdo, Oe, fols. 344b. 6 -364».3, Narthang 
+L T ® a,n8 ^ r i* passages are taken from my restoration of 

ansfait text from its Tibetan tianslution. It may be notea 

*7?. i *“ been ‘^slated into Tibetan as Lam-po- 

•**4* •kye+4m ( man of a great road ). 
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( b ) Ntja'ja* /f >Jik t ( os u* t- fa nu-Gt anfha ,iala , No. lu) 

p. 14- 1 *PE3 * *rirtr ^mr f^r^r 

jjsfl l STPT %^«5qpRT~ fer :< • rt 1 ’ iTnH t 

( B ) Pramaya;ntmnmt.a. ( A> hata,ra\r abhakara Seri kp. 
No. 1, ) P- S3 Sutra 2 1. 25 — 

spRIST^f ^pnrFSR'JI I y !%Ny M M’M'-M fc&=bT 

^qTggqr^T' ; i 


Ruthyapurusa occurs several times also in the Vrtti on the 
above Sutra. 

( 7 ) Nyayasara ( Bib. Ind. ), p. 14 - 
yRj*rt r re ret ^Fnf^Tfgtrr 

See also Nyayatatparyattka> op. 142-143, where the word is 
used more than once. 


From the above it appears that there were some stereotyped 
illustrations of fallacies current among the Buddhist, Jaina 
and Brahmanic logicians and philosophers. Rafftyapurusa was 
similarly a stock example, a drstanta which, as Aksapada has it 
in the Nyayasutra, must be familiar to both the expert and the 
average man ( g- SSPcT:, NS 1. 1. 25 )- 

Rathyapurusa may perhaps be also found in other treatises of 
Brahmanic, Jaina and Buddhist philosophers. 


( ii ) 

A NOTE ON THE PRAMANAS AMTJOC 1YA 

It is a matter of great regret that the writings of DirmSga, 
one of the greatest of the philosophers that India has ever 
produced, are all lost in their original Sanskrit form. But it is 
mostly the views of Dinnaga ( as well as of Dharmakirti ) 
that have been cited, though hardly with the mention of his 
name and treatise, by the Brahmanic and the Jaina 
philosophers in course of their repudiating the Buddhist stand* 
points. The extant Tibetan translations of his treatises as well 
as those of other Buddhist philosophers, apart from the fact of 
their being accessible to a few specialists, are so terse 

and mechanically literal that they at times baffle all attempts 
at understanding. So the identification of any Sanskrit frag- 
ment with its Tibetan counterpart must always be of very great 
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value. It is therefore hoped that the following identification 
of two Karikas in Dinnaga*s Pramaybasarriuccaya ( lost in 
Sanskrit but preserved in Tibetan translation in the Tanjur, 
Mdo, Ce, fols. 1—13, Narthang edition) will not be without some 
interest to the students of Buddhism and Indian philosophy. 


( 1 ) gan tshe snail ba de gz'al bya 
tshad ma dan dehi hbras bu ni; 
ihdzin rnam rig pahi de yi phyir 
de gsum tha dad du ma byas. 

( Pramdnasa muccaya, Tib. 
tshad ma kun las btuspa, Tanjur, 
Mdo, Ce.fol. 2b.4). 


( 2 ) byas phyir sgra ni rtag pa dan 
lus can phyir dan gz'al 1 2 min 
phyir lus min phyir dan mian 
bya las mi rfcag mig gis gzun 
byahi phyir ( ibid, fol. 5 a . 5 ). 


yadabhasam prameyam 
tat pramanaphalate 
punah grahakakSra- 
samvittyostrayam natah 
prthak-krtam. 

Quoted as a 

Yogacara view in the 
Nyayaratnakara on the 
Slokavarttika the Chow * 
khamba Sanskrit Series ; 
p. 159, also in the Nyaya 
mafijarz of J ay ant a 
Bhatta, p. 540. 

jqrtakatvad dhvanirnityo 
murttatvad aprameyatah I 
Amurtasravanatvabhyam 
anityas caksusatvatah. U 
Quoted in the Tativa- 
samgraha , ( Gaekwad 

Oriental Series ), p, 404. 


( iii) 

TWO QUOTATIONS IN TATTVASAMGRAHA-PANJIKA 


Kamalaslla’s Tattvasarngrahapanjiha is an elaborate com- 
mentary on the Tattvasa mgraha of Santaraksita* ( Gaekwad’s 
Oriental Series, No. XXX, 2 vols. ) which is an encyclopaedic 
work undertaking to refute the doctrines of almost all the rival 
philosophical schools from the standpoint of a Y i jnanavadi n 
Buddhist. The Pafljika abounds in quotations from several 
Buddhist and Brahmanioal authors but for which no trace of 
the works and personalities of some of them would have been 
left to us. The Tibetan and the Chinese translations have* 


1. Xylograph reads gz an. 

2. &5ntirak§ita ia to be preferred, ©f. JRAS, 1927, p. 862. 
Erkeantntnistheorie nnd Logik, p. 33 Gordier, Vol III.,y. 4£§- 
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however, saved from utter oblivion the writings of many 
reputed Buddhist teachers. But these translations are 
sealed books to all but a few specialists and, therefore, their 
contents remain unknown and their value unappraised, until 
they are translated into some of our modern languages or 
hypothetically restored into their original Sanskrit form. 

There are several quotations from Dinnaga in the Tattvar 
s&mgrahapafijika * and of these two { p. 582, 11. 10-12, 12-14 ) I 
have been able to identify with their Tibetan counterparts in 
the Tibetan translations of the J£lanibanaparik$a ( dnags pa 
brtag pa ) and the JLlambanapuriksdvrtti ( dmigs pa brtag pa 
hgrel pa ) of Dinnaga both of which are apparently lost in 
their original form. I also looked into the Tibetan translation 
of the Tattvasamgrahaparijikd and found the Tibetan versions of 
these two passages identical with those in the Tibetan transla- 
tions of the JLlambanapariksa and the V~rtti thereon. 

The Tibetan versions of the two passages side by side with 
their Sanskrit originals are given below- 

L yad antar jneyarupam fcu nan gi &es byahi ho bo ni 
bahirvad avabhasate < phyi rol ltar snan gah yin te 

so’rtho vijmanarupatvat don yin rnam ses ni bohi phyir 

tatpratyayatayapi ca U de rkyen hid kyan yin. phyir ro. 

Tattvasamgrahapanjikd, JLlambanapariksa, Tib . dmigs pa 

p. 582, 11. 11—12. brtag pa 9 Tanjur (bstan-hgyur) 

Mdo, Ce, fol 180*6. 

It is to be noted that The reading it gives in (d) is dehi 

Samkara has quoted the rkyen nid kyan yin pahi phyir ro. 

first half of the above This is evidently wrong; it con- 

kdrika in his Bhd&ya tains 8 syllables while other 

on the Brahmasutra , 2J2.U28, padas contain 7 syllables each, 
without mentioning the We have therefore accepted the 

name of the author or the reading of the jS.lamJbanapajrtk4a 
treatise wherefrom he write, Tib, dmigs pa brtag pahi 

quotes* The current edi- hgrel pa 9 Tanjur Mdo, Ce, fol. 
tions of the & amkarabhasya 18 LM. and this has been support- 
on the JBrahmasutra read tad ed by the reading of the Tate 
instead of tw. But the latter tvasanjgrahapaftjikd, Tib, de kho 
is in agreement with the na fUd bsdus pahi dkah hgrel , 

Tibetan version and also Tanjur, Mdo, Ye, fol. 161* 4. 

* Prof. Tuoci ; J. R. A. S», 1928, pp« 389-39T 

IS 
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seems to be a better reading, 
as the first yad is to be con- 
nected with sah of the third 
pUda which otherwise will 
remain unconnected. The 
inanda&ram edition of the 
§amkarbhasya^p. 553, f. n. 3), 
however, notes a variant 
with tu. The first 

half of the Karika has 
also been quoted without 
any reference by Jayanta in 
his Nyayamanjari ( Vijia- 
nagram Sanskrit Series 
p. 178, 11. 14—15. ) Jayanta 
reads it thus — 

yad antarjneyarupam hi 
bahirvadavabhasate. 1 * 

2. athava saktyarpanat krame- yan na mis® pa hjog phyir 
napi so’rthavabhasah svanu- rim gyis yin rim 3 gyis kyan 
r^-P^akaryotpattaye saktim yin te don du snan ba de ni 
vijnanadharam karotltyaviro- ran 4 snan ba dan mthun pahi 
dhah. Tattvasamgrahapah - libras bu skyed par byed 

jika, p. 583, 11. 13-15. paMnusparnam par ses pahi 

rten can byed pas mi hgal lo. 
Alambanapartksdvrth , Tib, 
dmigs pabrtag pahi hgrel pa 9 
Tanjur, Mdo.Ce, fol. 181b 3, 4 

The Tibetan translation of the Tattvasamgraliapahjika reads 
the passage somewhat differently from the above, but agreeably 
to the Sanskrit, thus: yah na nus pa hjcg phyir rim gyis kyan 
don du snan ba de ni ?'ah dah mthun pahi hbras bu...etc. Tat - 
tvasa m grahapafljika, Tib, de kho na hid bsdus pahi dkahhgi el, ibid. 
fol. 161* 5. 

Professor ^ Randle in his * Fragments from Dinoaga 
( Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1926 ), p. 53, has 
suggested that the passage sarvo * yam anumananumeya - 

1- Almost a similar line ( yadantarj Jieyatattvam tad bahiroad&va - 
bhdsate oceuis in the Sarvadarsaviasanigraha, ( Goveintnert Oriental 
Seiies ), p. 35. 

2. nus pa h jog phyir rim gyis yvn{ ==saktyarpandt kramendpi ) is 
the second p£d& of the seventh kdrikd of *the Alambanapariksd, which 
consists of eight kUrtkds only. 

3. This portion is probably explanatory. 

4. rail snail ba dan mthun is literally svdbh&sdnurupa. So the reading 
of the TattvasamgiafaapanjikU ( Tibetan), ran dan mthun which agrees 
with the Sanskrit, is preferable. 
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iyavaka.ro buddhy-aruhden-aiva dharma-dharmi-bhnvena na bahih 
sadasattvam apeksate, l _ attributed to _ Dinnaga by both Vaoas- 
pati ( 'ri.-.c.'yr, '~7.- . T". ■,,> igram Sanskrit Series, 

P; 39 arc. " ■’> ~'j- v -" " '■ i~ ( Nyauaratriakara, on 

Rlokavarttka, Chowknamba Sanskrit Series, p. 258 ) “may be found 
in Diiinaga’s Jilambanapariksa, or in his Vrtti thereon 
Although it is a digression, it may be worth while to observe 
that the passage, being in prose, cannot a priori belong to the 
Jilambanapariksa which is written in verse ( karika ), and 
I have so far failed to find out its Tibetan counterpart in the 
Tibetan translation of the JSlambanapariksdvrtti. It being 
taken for granted that the passage is quoted from Dinnaga’s 
writings on the authority of both Vacaspati and Parthasara- 
thimisira, our search may be fruitful, if we have a look into 
the Pra rn ariasa muccayavrtti, becasue the rest of his treatises 
extant in Tibetan translations cannot contain the passage in 
question, some being metrical in composition and some dealing 
with topics incongruous with the tenor of the above passage. 

It is interesting to note that the passage has been quoted 
in the Syadvadamanjari ( Ar/iataniataprabhakar akaryalaya 
Poona City), p. 145, as the opinion of a Sunyavadin. But apart 
from the weight of the definite ascription by both Vacaspati 
and Parthasarathi to Dinnaga, who was, as is well known, a 
Vijnanavadin, the sense of the passage being incompatible 
with the position of a Sunyavadin, it canriot in any case be 
fathered upon any teacher of that school. Samkara also notes 
a similar opinion of Vijnanavadin : tasmimsca vijUanavade 
budhyarudhena rupenantahstha eva pramava prameya-phala-vya- 
inharah sarva upapadyate ( &arnkarabhdsya on the Brahmasulra 
2 . 2 . 28 - ) 

Professor Stcherbatsky in his Epistemology and Logic of 
the Later Buddhist Schools ( in German ) has discussed the 
above unidentified passage. He, too has not as yet been able, 
to locate it in the works ( in Tibetan translation ) of DinnSga, 
and remarks that it is possibly a misquotation. ( Erkenntnis- 
theorie und Logik p. 28 and p. 270, note 46 ). So far as the 
philosophical position is concerned, there is no difficulty in 
connecting the passage with Dinnaga, but it is to be ascertained 
in what treatise of his and in what form the passage exists.* 
DURGAOHAB AH GHAT fERJI. 

1. The passage has been read a bit differently in different works. 

* n. B. — After the above note had been sent for publication in 
the Annals of the Bhandarkai Oriental Besearch Institute I received 
the Journal Asiatique, Tome CGXIV, No 1-1929, containing the edition 
of the •&lainhcinai J parf*lJcsc& and its vrtti by DinnSga in their Tibetan Chinese 
versions supplemented by a French translation, copious notes and index. 

I have used tlx© Narthang edition of the Tanjur ( Vi^vabhSratX and the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Libraries ) for the two Tibetan passages 
discussed above, but they are almost similar to those of the printed text 
in the Journal Asiatique* 



EXACT DATE OF DINAKARA’ S COMMENTARY 
GtjDHAPRAKAS’lKA ON THE 
UPACARASARA OF 
MUKUNDAPAIVAJ NA 

The Upacarasara is a work on medicine in five chapters 
( adhikaras ) composed by Mukundadaivajfia, son of Rahga- 
natha Qanaka. Aufrecht makes no mention of this work in 
his Catalogue Catalogorum. The following MSS. of the work 
are in the Government MSS. Library at the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute : — 

( 1 ) No. 86 of 1907-15 ( text only ) dated Saka 1736. 

(2) No. i 587 of 1899—1915 ( text with commentary 

GfH(fliaprakdiiJca of Dmakara. 

A third MS. of the work is in the Library of 'the Bombay 
Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Bombay. It has been described 
by Prof. H. D. V elankar in his Descriptive Catalogue of the 
MSS. of that Society. 1 It is dated Saka 1756 and contains the 
text of Mukundadaivajfia with the commentary of Dinakara. 
As regards the date of Dinakara’s Commentary, with which 
I am concerned here at present. Prof. Velankar remarks : “ The 
Commentary was composed by Dinakara at Poona in the 18th 
Century. ” 

This remark is evidently based on the incorrect chrono- 
gram contained in the following verses quoted by Prof. 
Velankar: — 

=sr n ^ u 

5^1*1 Wflc'MT fipsp cHi : II 3 || 

. The chronogram “ ” in the above stanza is 

incorrect as the letters “ ” make no meaning whatsoever. 

The cwrect chronogram is “ ” as is given in the 

B O. R. Institute MS. No. 587 of 1899-1915 mentioned above. 

is gives us Saka 1740, i, e. A.. D. 1818 as the exact date of 
STTt? 1 \ commentary. The B. O. R. Institute MS. (No. 86 of 
. ^ which is dated Saka 1736 and which contains the 

text only is a copy written three years earlier than the com- 
position of Dinakara’s commentary. 

P. K. GODE 

L Descriptive Catalogue, Yol. f( 19*6 ), ,p. S5-66~ 
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[ Part III 


A PEEP INTO ANCIENT INDIAN SOCIOLOGY 

BY 

Dr. R. SHAMSASTRI, B. A., Ph. D. 

India has no history of its own. What is now taught as 
its history in schools and colleges is a recent compilation bas- 
ed upon "modern archaeological research. It gives a bare 
outline of the vicissitudes of a number of successive ruling 
dynasties that ruled over different parts of India. As it is bas- 
ed upon epigraphical records and biographical and literary 
works, the information it supplies does not go far beyond an 
account of the personal achievements of a few famous kings_ 
Little or nothing is known of the evolution of India's social, 
religious, economical and political institutions. The field of 
India’s sociological activity, however, is no less extensive 
than that of any other nation on the globe. Compared with 
the extensiveness of the field, our knowledge of tbe harvest it 
has yielded is very scanty. There is, however, no dearth of, 
materials for the formation of such a history. What thwarts our 
attempts in this direction is the difficulty in putting the 
scattered materials so as to take that shape which they once 
had. It is quite possible that old and worn out materials may- 
be so adjusted and fitted together as to form a new shape al- 
together. Fragments of old texts found here and there may be 
brought together and made to convey ideas never dreamt of y 
their framers. On the strength of a passage ot verse an 
historian may come to the conclusion that a represen a ive or 
republican from of government was a thing unknown m n m 
and that despotism, sometimes benevolent, sometimes tyran i 
has ever been its oourse. On the other hand, on e 
the Atharvavedio passage ( 2 - 27 ) containing a P^yer for power 
to refute an adversary’s speech in an y» p nr *ntra 
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conclusion may also be arrived at that Ancient India had a 
Parliamentary form of government. Again in consideration of 
A V. 6-73-1, 2, 3, calling for -the unanimity of kinsmen in 
supporting a Raja as their mighty guardian, it may also be 
thought that the people were real governors, and that the Raja 
was no more than a commander of the army. Such are the 
difficulties experienced in the collection of scattered materials 
and their correct interpretation. 

The best way to avoid such unfounded conclusions and hasty 
generalisations is to test their accuracy from various stand- 
points. Before accepting a solitary statement found in the liter- 
ary remains of a people and passing it on as an historical fact, 
it is possible to examine its reliability in the light furnished 
by philology, ethnology, anthropomorphology, contemporary 
history, Indo-European antiquities, and lastly additional 
literary records of the people themselves. With such means 
of 'verification of the results, of study and investigation, I 
propose to make a survey of ancient Indian Sociology and 
ascertain the views of the ancients on ethics, economics and 
politios. 

It may be taken as a truism that a people ’s social and 
religious institutions correspond to its political institutions. 
No people that have either voluntarily or by force yielded 
themselves to be slaves to time-honoured social and religious 
customs can be believed to- be capable of exercising their 
right to political freedom to any appreciable degree. Nor can 
political despotism find a place among people habituated to 
freedom of thought and action in social and relgious matters. 
For it is an historical fact that before the advent of the 
Mobaraedans and the British into India, the above three 
aspects of social activity were inseparably connected with and 
acting and reacting upon each other. In the early stages of 
social life in India as elsewhere supervision over the three 
kinds of activity, social, religious and political, was entrusted 
to a single tribunal, be it an assembly or a king. 

In the patriarohial stage it was the father that is believed 
to have exercised his authority over and guided the activities 
of the members of his family. In the tribal stage it was the 
tribal chief whose voice was supreme on questions concerning 
these matters. In the sweet home love seems to have softened 
the iron-rule of the father, while in the tribal state deoision 
over controversial questions seems to nave been arrived at on 
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the consensus of the tribe. A nation or a state is more or less 
an enlargement of the tribe by odnquest and addition to itself 
of other tribes in adjacent traots of land. A nation claiming 
and practising freedom of thought and action in social and 
religious matters cannot be believed to have been submissive 
to political tyranny. So long as India was under its own 
rulers, it rested with the ruler of each of its several states to 
give a rule or decision, in cosultation with his assembly on 
questions connected with any of the three kinds of activity.’ 

But no sooner had India passed under Mohamedan rule, 
it had to bow down before two tribunals, one exercising its 
authority on social and religious questions and the other on 
political questions. 

It is admitted that during the Vedic period rules to regulate 
social customs and religious worship were still in a state of 
formation. There was no caste. The words, "Brahma, Ksatra 
Vis, and Sudra met in the V edas are names of classes rather 
than of castes. Those who qualified themselves for priest-craft 
were called Brahmans. Those who were fit or trained for 
military profession were termed Ksatriyas. The trading and 
agricultural people were known as Visi or Vaisyas. The servile 
class recruited from the conquered people received the designa- 
tion, Sudra. Function rather than birth determined the class to 
which an individual belonged. This is proved by what 
Latyayana, the author of a Srautasutra belonging to the Sams 
Veda, says ( IK— II.— 45— 5-6 ) in connection with the DaSapeya, 
a sacrifice in which ten priests have to drink a cup of Soma 
juice after enumerating the names of their ten ancestral 
fathers and mothers. The Brahmana lays down, says 
Latyayana, that the priests should proceed to drink their 
respective Soma cups after enumerating the names of ten 
ancestral fathers and mothers ; if however they come across 
the names of one or two non-Brahman women, they should 
begin with the next Brahman woman and complete the number 
ten by repetition. Those who do not remembeT the names may 
begin with the name they remember. From this it is clear that 
during the Vedio period the Brahmans used to marry wives 
from non-Brahman classes, and sons begotten on such wives 
were free to follow the profession of their fathers, whatever 
might be the class to whioh their mother, belonged by birth. 

In his Dharma— Sutra ( IV-22-23-24 ) Gautama says : * ‘In the 
seventh generation men obtain a change of caste ( rather class ) 
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either by being raised to a higher one or being degraded to a 
lower one. The venerable teacher says that this happens in the 
fifth generation/* Commenting on the above Sutras Haradatta 
says as follows “If a S avarrta female, born of a Ksatriya wife 
of a Brahman? is married to a Brahman, and her female 
descendants down to the seventh likewise, then the offspring 
which that seventh female descendant bears to her Brahman 
husband is equal in caste to that of a Brahman. In like 
manner if a Savar'&a male, the son of a Brahman, and 
of a Ksatriya wife, marries a Ksatriya wife and his male 
descendants down to the seventh generation likewise, then the 
offspring of that seventh male descendant is equal in caste to 
that of a Ksatriya/* 

According to Gautama’s teachers this kind of elevation to, 
or degradation from, a class is permitted even in the fifth 
generation. According to Latyana’s statement quoted above, 
however, change of class was permitted even in the second, if 
not in the first, generation. That choice of a profession 
depended not upon birth but upon ind ividual taste and capacity 
is also corroborated by the Visnu-Purana. “ The sons of 
Dhrsta, '* says the Visnu-Purana, “though Ksatriyas by birth, 
became Brahmans ; the Rathltaras are termed Brahmans 
following the prof ession of Ksatriyas ; the sons of Agnive^ya, a 
king of the Solar line, became Agnivesyayana Brahmans ; 
likewise the sons of Harita, the son of Yauvanasiva, are term- 
ed Brahmans with the profession of Ksatriyas . Similarly the 
Gargyas, the sons of Garga, though Ksatriyas by birth, became 
Brahmans; Kapi, the son of Uruksaya, became Brahman; 
from Mudgala, the son of Harya^va, descended the Maudgalya 
Brahmans. The story narrated in the Mahabharata 
( Adiparvan, chap. 128 ) of Svetaketu’s protest against the 
custom of an honoured guest being allowed to lie down with 
the host’s wife for a night or two, goes to show the looseness 
of marriage-tie. The story of the birth of Satyakamajabala 
before his mother - Jabala was duly married, and of his initia- 
tion as a Brahman student by Gautama Haridrumata 
v Chandogya IV 00 ) is another striking instance of the absence 
of hard and fast rules regulating social conduct. Also such 
of the customs as are prohibited for the Kali age go to show 
that man was at liberty to do whatever his taste and pleasur9 
dictated and the ethical notions of bis time permitted. They 
also go to show that there was no restriction whatever to 
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connuMum and commensalism and that it was left to the option 
of women either to marry or live a spiritual life as Brahma 
vadinls. The customs prohibited for the Kali age are : — 

Admission of sea— farers hack into the society ; 
embracing asceticism and holding a water— vessel 
made of dry bitter gourd; marriage with girls other 
than of their own class by men of the three upper 
classes ; the custom of deputing a brother to beget a 
son on the wife of his dead brother; the slaughter of a 
cow on the occasion of entertaining a guest; use of 
flesh in ancestral ceremonies; embracing the 
Vanaprastha order or living like a hermit in forests ; 
the remarriage of virgin widows ; the observance of 
bachelorhood for a long time ; performance of human 
and horse sacrifices; the custom of making a long and 
difficult journey with a view to end one’s life, and the 
slaughter of a cow in sacrifice ; sojournment of 
Brahmans ; smoking ; admission to society of women 
outraged by force ; begging his food from people of all 
the four classes by an ascetic ; and employment of 
Sudras as cooK in the houses of Brahmans, 1 

No less striking is the degree of freedom of thought and 
action enjoyed by ancient Indians in religious matters during 
the Vedic and Pauranic periods. It was during what may be 
oalled the Hindu period, extending from the Vedic period down 
to the tenth century A. D., that India witnessed the rise and 
growth of different schools of thought on subjects such as 
grammaT, logic, medicine, metaphysics, ethics, theology, and 
the like. There are three stages clearly discernible in the 
Hindu religious thought. The first is the stage of Polytheism 
along with Fetishism and Animism coeval with the Vedic 
period extending, according to the opinion of VTestern scholars, 
from B. C. 1500 to B. C. 1000 The second is that of Pantheism 
of, the Upanisads extending from B. C. 1000 to about B. 0. 300. 
The third is the stage of Monotheism coeval with the Agamic 
and Pauranic periods, extending from B. C. 300 to A. D. 900, 
when systematization of Indian religion and philosophy was 
begun in right earnest by reformers and commentators like 
Samkaracarya and other philosophers. 

The Vedic Polytheism consists in the worship of a number 
of gods, all being of an equal status. They are either pereoni- 


1 Nir^ayaaindlm IV. 
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fic&tions of natural phenomena, or deifications of animals and 
natural objects. Besides these, the spirits of the dead are also 
worshipped as gods. The worship is called Yaga or Yajna, 
which consists in making an animal or vegetable offering into 
the sacred fire for transmission to the gods invoked. These gods 
are so anthropomorphic in conception that they are easily 
mistaken for departed heroes of the v edie people. In fact 
some of the Western scholars went so far as to identify them 
with departed heroes of the same names, and rejected the theory 
of the personification of natural phenomena. The individual 
and social life of the gods may accordingly be said to be a 
duplicate copy of the life of the Aryans of the period. It is 
usual with the Vedic poets to raise to the rank of a supreme 
deity any of the gods they specially worshipped for the attain- 
ment of a particular object. This tendency of the poets is 
called Henotheism or Kathenotheism by Max Muller. Power- 
ful as are the gods ihey are never worshipped in any slavish 
spirit. Offerings are made to them in exchange for the boons 
and blessings they are believed to confer upon the worshippers. 
Like the worshipping Aryans the gods are also divided into 
three classes, Brahma, Ksatra, and Vis, They are as warlike 
as the Aryans. The classification of the gods according to 
their imagined rank is a characteristic of later Saivism and 
Vaisnavism and is unknown to the Vedas. At the close of the 
Vedic period the poets rise to the conception of one god in 
whom all other gods are merged, or who is called by various 
names. *' The one Being they call variously. 9 * This concep- 
tion of unity has not however resulted in the conception of a 
single personal god like Siva or Visnu. It took the form of 
the Pantheism of the Upanisads. It is conceived as an uni- 
versal spirit identical with the soul or self in man, as explained 
by some philosophers. 

With the Upanisads there have arisen in Ancient India a 
number of philosophic schools. iNot satisfied with the cult of 
animal sacrifice elaborated in the Vedas and the Brahmanas, 
there arise several schools of theologians and metaphysicians. 
With a view to conceal their apostacy from the Vedic saorfioial 
cult, they interpret the Vedas in metaphysical light. They 
teach that knowledge of the self is the sacred fire ; the mind and 
the senses are the victims to be immolated ; the end to be attain, 
ed is Moksa or emancipation from the bondage of the world. 
Conquest of passions by controlling senses is the main theme 
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common to all the schools. The Samkhyas, the Yogins the 
Kanadas, the VaiSesikas, the Buddhists, the Jainas, and the 
Vedantins come before our view vying with each other in ex- 
pounding their own views on the nature of matter, spirit and 
emancipation. They are all atheistic inasmuch as they admit 
no personal god or an intelligent Being endowed with supreme 
power. It is on the other hand Brahman the Universal 
Saccidananda, i. e. sat, eternal, cit, consciousness, and ananda, 
perfect bliss. It is Purna, complete and is wanting in nothing 
for completion. This universal consciousness or caitanya is 
identical with individual self, Jlvatman. Opposed to caitanya 
there is matter rupa of various forms and names. What is call- 
ed matter is mere appearance of the universal caitanya which 
underlies it. Just as man regards the colourless sky as blue 
and the moon as being one foot ( pradesa ) in diameter, and just 
as he mistakes a rope for a snake and mirage for water, so he 
mistakes caitanya for matter such as stone, tree, pot, mat, and 
the like. The whole of the universe is nothing but a conscious- 
stuff and appears variously. Appearance is the nature of 
caitanya. It is unknowable in its real form, for it has no 
form. Maya is the name given to appearance. Hot knowing 
or realising the distinction between caitanya and its appear- 
ance, man mistakes appearance for reality and is thereby 
involved in what is called endless samsara and its miseries. 

In order to get rid of this misery of life, he has to realise 
the real nature of his self and its identity with the universal 
self. One who realises this can very easily get rid of the idea 
of M the other. ” Since all individual selves are identical with 
the universal self, there can be no other self. The distinction 
of M mine and thine ** vanishes to him. Since self is wanting 
in nothing, and is purya or complete in itself, a wise man has 
nothing, to achieve. All that he is obliged to do is preserva- 
tion of the body with a view to attain the right knowledge of 
caitanya. The action which he is thus required to undertake 
is to be rather of an involuntary than of voluntary nature. 
This necessitates on his part the conquest of the senses, the will 
and the mind. Man’s nature is to be active. Usually human 
activity is after external or objective pleasure as contrasted 
with subjective pleasure. It is objective pleasure which impels 
him to have his mouth wide open to swallow the whole world 
and to achieve what he considers his pleasure. He is not in 
need of liberty or freedom of the will of which nature has 
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endowed him with more than he requires. But he has no re- 
straints provided for against his reckless dissipations* The one 
restraint devised in the Vedanta Sastra is UTivrtfci or withdrawal 
from all kinds of objective pursuits except those which natural 
and involuntary animal appetite demands from him. These 
animal cravings are* in the words of the Upanisads, thirteen in 
number. They are ( 1 ) seeing ( 2 ) hearing ( 3 ) touching ( 4 ) 
smelling ( 5 ) eating ( 6 ) walking ( 7 ) sleeping ( 8 ) breathing 
( 9 ) talking ( 10 ) excretion ( 11 ) catching hold of any support 
and ( 12 & 13 ) winking i. e„ closing and opening the eye-lids. 
These are all nature’s own activities or involuntary actions. 
Such acts as are voluntary are regarded as temptations leading 
man astray unless his actviiy is made with no motive or 
desire for any result thereof. 

“ By the body, M says the Bhagavadgita, ** by the mind, by 
the intellect and by mere senses also, Yogins perform actions 
without attachment, for the purification of the self.” 

Thus exclusive attachment to the fruits of bodily actions 
or intellectual and sensual activities is condemned in clear 
terms. Is then, it may be questioned, life worth living ? Will 
any one engage himself in agriculture* trade or other occupa- 
tions with no desire for the profits accruing from them ? Why 
should a man marry a wife, if it were not for domestic pleasure? 
It must be noted in reply that action is not prohibited in its 
entirety. All kinds of activities, physical, mental and 
spiritual* are undertaken for pleasure and pleasure alone. It 
is pleasure that impels man to be active. Sven Yogic practice 
or mysticism is learnt for pleasure in this or the other world. 
The Vedantic Brahmadhyana or constant contemplation on 
Brahman, the Universal self, is for Moksa which is eternal 
bliss. “ R&g&deva pravrfctih “ pleasure alone is the motive 
of action ” is the saying of the Mlmamsakas . But what is 
meant by non— attachment to fruits of action is this : — * 

There are two kinds of pleasure, subjective and objective. 
Subjective pleasure is the nature of the self itself and cannot 
be avoided. But objective pleasure is neither permanent nor 
unavoidable. In his Vivekasara ( Mss. p. 72 ), Samkarananda 
says that pleasure is innate, and that objects appearing to give 
pleasure are only stimulants* His reasons for arriving at this 
conclusion are marshalled as follows : — 

w Is pleasure a quality of the objects enjoyed ? or is 
it a mental phenomenon ? or is it a characteristic of 
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place or time ? or is it a product or result of action ? 
or is it a quality of the senses ? or is it the nature of 
self itself ? It is not a quality of the objects perceived ; 
for, the feeling of pleasure experienced at the moment 
of perceiving an object disappears the next moment, 
though there is the object still under the act of percep- 
tion ? If it were a property of the object perceived, the 
feeling of pleasure would have continued, just as 
a fragrant smell is continued to be experienced as 
long as the flower giving rise to the sensation of 
fragrance remains close by. Hence it follows that it 
is not a property of the object perceived or enjoyed. 

1ST or is it a function of the mind, for in the absence 
of objects of enjoyment the mind does not experience 
the feeling of pleasure, as it would have done if it 
were its own function. 

1ST or is it the function of the association of mind 
with objects for even though there is such association, 
the feeling of pleasure experienced in the first moment 
of contact disappears the next moment. 

Nor is it a property of the enjoyer, for, the feeling 
of pleasure is not constantly experienced. If it were 
the property of the enjoyer, there would have been no 
break in experiencing the enjoyer’s own property by 
the enjoyer. Nor is it a characteristic of activity, 
for activity is invariably painful. Nor is it a result 
of past deeds, for, the body which is believed to be the 
result of past deeds is a victim of misery and pain 
Nor is it due to place and environments, for in the 
same plaoe and under the same environments ex- 
perience of pleasure and pain varies with different 
men. If it were dne to plaoe and envionments, all 
men in the same plaoe and under the same environ- 
ments would have felt pleasure or pain equally- Nor 
is it a property of time, for if it were so, all men 
would have experienced pleasure equally like heat 
and cold- Nor is it a property of senses, for the dumb, 
the deaf, the blind, and the like experience pleasure 
notwithstanding the deformity of their senses. Then 
the only remaining alternative is whether it is a 
property of the self. * Here there are two issues to be 
considered : ( 1 ) is it a property of the self or (2) is it 
2 
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the nature of the self. It cannot be said that it is a 
quality of the self, for, the disappearance of property 
causes the disappearance of that which possesses that 
property or quality as its constituent. But in the case 
of the self even in the absenoe of the feeling of 
pleasure, there is the consciousness of self’s existence. 
Hence it cannot be said to be a quality of the self. It 
follows that it is the nature of the self itself. But it 
may be questioned that if pleasure is the nature of 
Caitanya itself why it is not always felt. ” 

The answer in Sarhkarananda’s own words is as 
follows : — 

** There are two forms of pleasure, subjective and 
objective, The former is the nature of the self and is 
eternal, the latter is momentary and is due to external 
objects whioh are only stimulants. He who has realis- 
ed self— pleasure does not stand in need of stimulants 
to experience his own self pleasure. ” 

This is demonstrated even in the life of animals, as stated 
by S amkaracary a in his SatasdokI : 

With the instinctive belief that pleasure is caused 
by external objects, the eagle flies high up in the sky 
in search of its prey on the surface of the earth. In 
vain it flies far and wide until at last feeling quite 
fatigued it perches itself on the branch of a tree, falls 
asleep and enjoys its own pleasure.” 

Whatever may be the difference in other philosophical 
matters, there is agreement among all schools of Indian 
philosophical systems in the theory of pleasure explained 
above. The Vedantists, the Buddhists, the Jainas, the KSnadas, 
the Via&esikas, the Saivites and the Vaisnavites have all 
accepted the Upanisadic theory of pleasure and preached 
renunoiation of the world and worldly activity for the sake 
of momentary pleasure as the best means of realising eternal 
pleasure. On this theory of pleasure are based their theory 

0 ethics, economics and politics. Reserving economics and 
politics for consideration in the third and fourth Lectures, 

1 proceed to explain their theory of ethics as briefly as possible 

In the Vedic period their ethical theory was based 
upon pleasure and pain. Whatever was considered to be 
pro uctive of pleasure in this or the other world was regarded 
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as Dharma, Rood and righteous, and the reverse as bad and 
vicious. Telling the truth, charity and sacrificial acts are good 
on account of their leading the true, the charitable and the 
sacrificing to the Svarga, the abode of pleasure, after death. 
Lie, theft and impiety lead the guilty to hell to suffer for their 
wickedness. Varuna with his spies is considered to watch 
over fche good and bad deeds of men. 

This theory of good as pleasure-giving and bad as pain- 
giving promoted the habit of seeking pleasure and avoiding 
pain. 

Since there is no action which is absolutely productive of 
unmixed pleasure or pain, the Mlmamsakas or the Exegetists 
of the Vedas expounded a new theory of Dharma and Adharma, 
good and bad. Jaimini in his MlmamsS-sutras defines 
Dharma as follows : — 

“ Codanalaksano’rtho Dharmah. ” 

The meaning of this aphorism according to authoritative 
commentators is this : — Whatever is enjoined by a verb in 
imperative mood in a sentence in the Vedas, or in the common 
parlance, and is at the same time beneficial, but not harmful* 
is Dharma. In this definition is included both religious and 
secular Dharmas. In the Vedic sentence, “ Whoever is de- 
sirous of attaining to Svarga, the abode of pleasure, after 
death, shall perform the Jyotistoma sacrifice,** the Jyotistoma 
sacrifice is Dharma, since it is believed to enable the performer 
to attain to Heaven after death. This act is also beneficial. 
In the sentence “ Whoever is desirous of causing the death 
of an enemy, shall perform Syena sacrifice, the sacrificial act 
is harmful, inasmuch as it causes the death of a person and 
thereby involves the performer in sin. Likewise in the sent- 
ences commonly used in conversation “Whoever is desirous 
of long life shall drink milk,** and “whoever is desirous of 
long life shall not drink liquor/* milk-drinking is good and 
liquor— drinking is bad. In the case of V edio sacrificial acts 
the result is invisible, while in worldly acts the result is rea- 
lised sooner or later. 

The theory propounded in the Sutra is that the conception 
of good and bad, and virtue and vice is not an innate idea of 
man. It is acquired through language in social intercourse; 
the language which supplies information as to what is good 
or bad or what is virtuous and vicious may be a religious text 
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traditionally handed down from generation to generation, or a 
secular sentence now and then heard in common parlance. 
Language is a social product, and whatever is known through 
language is social experience, acquired, tested and proved by a 
number of generations. It follows therefore that the conception 
of good and bad and virtue and vice is the result of social 
evolution. Whatever act receives social approbation is 
regarded as Dharma and whatever act meets with sooial condem- 
nation is Adharma. The Western expounders of the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis of ethics are of the same opinion: according 
to Mr. Stephen “ the normal sense is a product of the sooial 
factor.” ( Science of Ethics *p. 372 ). Again on pages 350 and 
351 he says that 44 the conscience is the utterance of the public 
spirit of the race, ordering us to obey the primary conditions 
of its welfare.” Mr. Laird in his *' Study in Moral Theory ” 
says, agreeing with Kant’s theory of categorical imperative, 
that “ Duties are unconditional demands, categorical 
imperatives, sell — justifying injunctions. The 41 ought ” of 
morality may very well justify itself.” (page 20). Again on 
page 40 he says that “ A categorical proposition is a statement 
asserted directly and without conditions or governing conjunc- 
tions, while a hypothetical proposition is one in which the 
apodosis is expressly contingent upon and governed by, a ruling 
protasis ( or assumption or hypothesis ). Extending this 
usage by analogy, Kant meant by a Categorical Imperative 
one that is not subject to conditions or qualifications, but on 
the contrary 44 shines lixe a jewel by its own light,” while a 
Hypothetical Imperative is borrowed and contingent. The 
latter olass Kant subdivided into rules of skill and counsels 
of prudence remarking that the precepts for the physician to 
cure his patient and for a prisoner to kill him” are equally 
matters of skill, and that prudence can never yield us cer- 
amty. A command of morality is subject to no governing 
clause. Counsels inform us that we must employ oertain 
means if we desire certain ends.” 


The obligatory and optional rules enjoined in the Vedas 
are quite similar to the duties commanded by categorical and 
ypothetmal imperatives referred to by Mr. Laird. 44 Tell the 
feuth; do not steal,” “Thou shalt have no intercourse with 
. T S . ^ives are assertions containing categorical imperatives 
all , oonditions and circumstances, the duty of 
g the truth and of committing no theft or adultery. The 
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duty of performing a Jyotistoma sacrifice with the desire of 
getting into heaven Is enjoined by a hypothetical imperative 
guoh as “ Svargakamo Jyotistomena Yajeta, ” whoever is 
desirous of Svarga, pleasure, shall perform Jyotistoma 
sacrifice. Lekewise in all worldly and other-worldly acts it 
is these two kinds of imperatives that inspire the sense of 
obligatory or optional duties in man. There are two schools 
of thinkers regarding the origin of these imperatives. One 
school ascribes the origin to Pratibha, intuition, and the other 
to saored or secular sentences. We shall see mor6 of these 
theories in the second lecture. 

Since social experience is ever growing and therefore 
varying from time to time, the conception of good and bad 
must also necessarily vary with time. This is confirmed by 
the history of morals, of all nations and admits of no doubt. 
The conception of good and bad, right and wrong and virtue 
and vice varies not only with time but also with the 
place and evironment. In case of doubt, it is only social 
approbation and condemnation of a course of action that is 
regarded as a determinant of its goodness and badness at the 
time and place. This is clearly stated in the Taittirlya Brah- 
mana :‘*if the student has doubt concerning an act or conduct^ 
then recourse should be had to the attitude of Brahmans, com- 
petent to judge, apt, devoted, not harsh, lovers of virtue ; as 
they behave themselves in such a case so should the student 
behave himself. 99 Svetaketu's protest against his father’s 
attempt to allow an honoured guest to lie down with his 
mother is an instance of customs changing according to change 
in sentiment due to time. 

In the polytheistic stage of the Vedic period, the ethical 
views of the invading Aryans were such as were quite suited 
to the time and place. Probably no other people would behave 
better than they did under the circumstances. Judged by their 
myths and anthropomorphic views about their gods, they do 
appear to be as indifferent to the moral qualities of their acts 
as the Greeks and the Romans. But it is wrong to base our 
judgment about the morality of a people on their myths. 
Jealousy, malice, treachery, gambling, plunder, and capture of 
women are sins and crimes from which no warlike people of 
ancient time were free. But we are not justified in coming to 
the conclusion that the attrooities committed by a people in 
war form the true moral code of their conduct in peace. , Nor 
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are we right in basing the moral code of a people on the an- 
thropomorphic features and conduct of their gods, inasmuch as 
we do not know exactly what sort of natural phenomena the 
poets were obliged to describe in terms of their gods* immoral 
demeanour, which they were not slow to condemn out-right. 
For violating the chastity of Ahalya, Indr a is cursed to possess 
a body of thousand bhagas ( uvulas ). Such abnormal traits of 
character and conduct are termed sahasa, indiscreet acts, and 
are expressly condemned as bad examples never to be imitated. 
Hence I presume that the remarks made by Dr. A. B. Keith 
on the ethics of the Brahmanas are far from being deserved 
In his religion and philosophy of the Vedas ( vol II, p. 470 ) 
he says that these texts ( the Brahmanas ) do not develop any 
theory of morality. Indeed they do not normally inculcate 
morality even on merely empiric grounds. The myths which 
they recount and invent have this characteristic about them, 
that they are indifferent to the moral qualities of the acts ; the 
gods are willing to commit sins freely for their own gain/’ 
As I have already stated, it is quite unreasonable to base the 
moral code of a people on their myths. If we were to do so, 
there would be no nation on earth free from the charge of 
immorality. Regarding the insolence and insult shown in 
asking the wife of the sacrifices as pointed out by Dr, Keith, 
whether she has consorted with any other than her husband, I 
presume that what is emphasized here in putting such a ques- 
tion to the wife is the maintenance of her fidelity to her hus- 
band, but not her faithlessness and her hesitation or readiness 
to confess it. The insistence on the confession about th® 
perpetration of guilt, if any, is a preventive, and not an induce- 
ment to commit crime for the sake of confessing it. The Sub- 
rahmanya litany sung at the outset of a sacrifice, declaring 
that the priests engaged for the sacrifice are legitimate children 
of Brahman couples, faithful to each other ( Subrahmanya ), 
equally shows the paramount importance which the ancient 
Indians attached to the maintenaoe of chastity on the part of 
both man and woman. It is wrong to interpret this litany as 
indicating promiscuity in ancient Indian society. The marri- 
age of Draupadl to the five sons of Pandu is explained by 
Kumarila, the celebrated commentator on Jaimini*s MlmamsS 
sutras, as a mythological story metaphorically describing the 
exercise of sovereign power by the five brothers together. In 
answer to the question put to her whether she has consorted 
with any other than her five husbands, she stated that she had 
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a liking for a sixth husband also. This is commonly inter- 
preted as a reference to Kama, the eldest son of Pandu, who 
would have also married DraupadI or had a share in sovereign 
power, if he had not been deserted or abandoned by KuntI, his 
mother. Again it is obligatory on the part of every man 
of the twice-born castes, the Brahmans,the Ksatriyas and the 
Vaisyas, to sip water by saying in the Vedio words of the 
morning or evening prayer, that he may be absolved 
of such unconscious transgressions as he might have 
committed in mind, or speech, with hands or feet 
or in eating or in sexual intercourse, or any other sin 
committed during the day or night. In this connection it is 
wrong to represent the Hindus as being ever ready to pray for 
redemption from sins which they have no scruples in commit- 
ting. As a matter of fact this prayer is intended to remind 
every twice-born individual twice a day of his sacred duty to 
guard himself against the usual human tendency of 
unconsciously going astray. The authors of the Dharma- 
sutras all are unanimous in saying that there can be no 
redemption from sins which are deliberately committed, 
though there is permission in the Sastras to absolve a man of 
his unconscious transgressions and grant him admission into 
society. “ Those who unconsciously fall into error and confess 
it, taking care not to repeat suoh errors again for a second 
time are termed sensible ( atm a vat ) : those that wilfully 
commit sins in spite of warning are habitual criminals 
( duratmans ); and those who conceal the crimes they commit 
are the worst sinners. The teacher can bring round and set 
right the conduct of the sensible ; the king will chastise the 
criminals, while Tama, the god of death alone is the chastiser 
of the worst sinners. 

As regards the absence of development of any theory of 
morality in the Brahmanas, I have not clearly understood 
what Dr. Keith has meant thereby. I do not know whether 
he refers to the Hedonistio, Intuitive, and Utilitarian theories 
of morality which have made so much noise in books and 
papers without any benefit to society and to its moral improve- 
ment. It is not that the ancients were not aware of the He- 
donistic theory of morality. It is implied in the very example 
quoted in illustrating the definition of Dharma, good, by 
Jaimini in his MlraSxhsa sutras. The illustrative sentence is 
“ whoever is desirous of attaining to S varga, the abode of 
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pleasure shall perform the Jyotistoma sacrifice ” Pleasure as 
motive for action is made clear here. Utility as a motive for 
aotion is clearly stated in the oft quoted verse meaning ’* with 
no end in view not even an idiot sets to work The intuitive 
theory is given expression to by Kalidasa in his Sakuntala : 

“ Pramanamantah-karanapravxttayah ”, authoritative are 
automatic or instinctive movements. Besides, the age of the 
Brahmanasis too early a period in the evolution of the Aryan to 
expect him to theorise on social, moral or political principles. 
In the age of the Upanisads, we have a grand theory of morality 
which will be dealt with presently. The Puranic and Agamic 
age is noted for the elaboration of theories of morality based 
upon divine inspiration social consciousness, and intuitive 
suggestions or commands. The treatment of this subject will 
be taken up again along with the development of the Agamic 
and the Dravidian culture. But none of these theories can be 
demonstrated and proved. After all, whatever obtains social 
approbation is good, and whatever is socially condemned is 
bad, as implied in Jaimini’s famous definition of Dharma. I 
presume that our scientific age has made no improvement 
on this definition; nor are we in a better position to give 
decisive answers to questions on the morality of a nation or of 
an individual, we only appeal to public opinion. 

Again taking the Brahmanic sentence that “gods are true,” 
Dr. Keith remarks on it by saying that “the nature of the truth 
is not vitally moral : it is strictly confined to the precise carrying 
out of the rites and utterance of the formulae of the sacrificial 
ritual. Just as man’s faith is not in the goodness of the gods, 
but in the efficacy of the sacrifice, if duly performed, so truth 
has no real moral oontent and in intellectual outlook is limits 
ed to the sacrifice which, it must be admitted, is for the 
Brahmanas, the reality par excellence .” Here also I presume 
that Dr. Keith is not right in his interpretation. By the 
BrShmana saying that “ gods are true ” is meant the regularity 
and the precise periodicity of their heavenly movements. 
In the statement made in the Bshmanas that corresponding to 
the precision of the movements of the gods, the sacrificial 
performance must also be precise and exact in all its details 
the Br&hmanas do not refer to any moral truth here. Dike 
the word good, the word true means many things. A true 
picture means a picture exactly corresponding to its original. 
A true answer mea n s a correct answer. A true man means a 
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man stating facts as they are seen, heard or known to him or 
keeping his word. So in the context referred to by Dr. 
Keith, the word true ( satya ) is used to mean precision and not 
moral truth, and it is jaot fair to condemn the authors of the 
Brahmanas because they do not use the word “ true ” in its 
moral sense when precision is meant by them to be conveyed 
by the word. When however the Brahmana means moral 
truth, as in the sentence 48 satyam vada M it certainly means 
moral truth, but not precision or exactitude there. 

But generally speaking the question arises what is truth 
after all ? The ultimate truth is really unknown and the 
TJpanisads speak volumes in favour of the sincere and com- 
mendable attempts made by the ancient Indians to ascertain 
the nature of the ultimate truth and deduce therefrom the 
nature of the relative truth also. Vyavaharika-satya is the 
name given to relative truth. They profess that they have 
succeeded in their attempt and found out that the absolute 
ultimate truth is Caitanya, Saccidananda, and nothing else. 
Self is true and matter is mere appearance and so false. The 
physical body is material and is transient as contrasted with 
the eternity of the spirit, the Saccidananda. Since the spirit 
is complete in itself and is wanting in nothing, no action good 
or bad is needed foT the sake of the spirit. It is the physical 
body that needs constant action to repair its wear and tear. It 
is this action that is susceptible of being looked upon either 
as good or bad, right or wrong, just or unjust according as it 
is done with attention to spiritual, or physical well-being. On 
the spiritual plane there is needed no such distinction as good 
or bad, for there is no action whatever* On the material side 
this distinction is needed more than we have actually allowed. 
The ideal ever kept before the view by the Vedantins and even 
by the Jainas is what is termed ISTaiskaTmyasiddhi, realisation 
of the state of inaction, and annihilation of the will. When 
the will is subdued and the state of inaction is attained in 
Samadhi or concentration of the mind on Caitanya, there is no 
occasion for such a Yogi to think of good or bad, right or 
wrong, and just or unjust. He has nothing to do with such 
distinctions for he has abandoned all actions. No such thoughts 
as those of slaying an embryo, the murder of a father or a 
mother will ever dawn in his mind, for the realisation of the 
true nature of Caitanya or self has once for all raised him to 
the spiritual sphere which is beyond the world’s moral sphere. 

3 
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Speaking of Carlyle’s views on morality ; Martineau says 
in. his Types of ethical theory , P. 35, that" according to the latter 
(Carlyle) there is something higher than moral life; a region in 
which the authority of the right and the good vanishes and 
ceases to be supreme: as soon as we meet the divine, we leave 
moral distinctions behind. It is regrettable that such a great 
Sanskrit scholar as Dr. A. B. Keith has misunderstood the 
spirit of the philosophy of the Upanisads and found no ground 
of morality in it. He says in his Religion and Philosophy of 
the 'Vedas ( vol 2, p. 584—5 ) “ There is made no attempt to make 
the theoretical philosophy a ground of morality of any sort. *’ 
The possession of knowledge makes a man independent of all 
morality, the slaying of an embryo, the murder of a father or a 
mother/* They have completely failed to see that morality is 
the most objective and essential part of philosophy. “ Know* 
ledge in the Upanisads is essentially profitable and by no 
means for spiritual ends alone. He who knows the world as 
five-fold obtains it, he who knows Indra as without a rival 
has no rival ; the possessor of knowledge cannot be injured by 
an enemy. Knowledge obliterates evil ; one who knows may 
consort with even the murderer without being contaminated. ** 
( p. 586 ), Also he terms the philosophy of the Upanisads as 
“ intellectual gymnastics ” and Yogic practice as ** wild 
fantasies. ** 

The principal aim of the Upanisads is the realisation of 
the state of inaction. How can it then afford a ground for 
morality ‘which is entirely objective ? As it has no concern 
with the world of action, good or bad, it is above the moral or 
immoral world, where there can be no talk of the slaying of an 
embryo, the murder of a father or of the mother. Prof, Keith 
says that Knowledge in the Upanisads is for profitable and by 
no means for ‘spiritual ends alone. ** Knowledge taught in the 
Upanisads is self-knowledge and self-knowledge alone 
Except spiritual ends what other ends, it may be questioned, 
do the Upanisads promise ? It cannot be children, or money; for 
renunciation of wife, ohildern, wealth in short, .of the world 
itself, is the first and most sacred and indispensable duty of a 
Self-seeker. Is it empire-making or exploiting of other nations? 
According to Dr. Keith himself there is no political theory 
taught or expounded in the Upanisads. The Upanisadio 
sentence ** whoever knows the world five-fold obtains it ** refers 
to the Panclkarana process of the origin of the world and its 
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obfcainment means fclie knowledge of its nature. It does not 
mean that the knower of the world becomes a lord or an 
emperor of it. The knowledge of In dr a as without a rival 
means the knowledge of Brahman without a second entity 
either similar or dissimilar to Brahman, the individual self 
also being the same as Brahman according to the Upanisads. 
Hence it follows that the knower of Brahman becomes 
Brahman and will have no rival and will be free from all sorts 
of fear, sorrow and the like. Hence there will be no evil to the 
knower of Brahman. As to Dr. Keith’s characterisation of 
the philosophy of the Upanisads as intellectual gymnastics, I 
may say that there are now many politically minded or 
worldly minded Hindus who, inebriated with a strong dose of 
modern material sciences, have formed the same opinion not 
merely of the Upanisads, but also of the Buddhistic and Jaina 
philosophies. But it must be noted that what appears to us as 
fantasies and intellectual gymnastics have come out from a 
mind which transformed itself into what it thought of, and 
which lived in it. We study that life and pass remarks and 
judgments upon it from the standpoint of our own life. We 
cannot make those thoughts our own, for we cannot live the 
life of those thoughts. But the authors of the Upanisads could 
not have given expression to those sublime thoughts unless 
they experienced them and lived in them. They were neither 
spectators nor actors of their spiritual drama, but its actual or 
real characters or the spiritual dramatic personae whom we 
can neither see nor imitate. 

M The true ideal therefore 9f , says Dr. Keith, ( p. 587 ) of 
the seeker for truth is embodied in the practice of asceticism and 
the adoption of renunciation : by turning away from the things 
of the world and by concentrating unnaturally the mind upon 
the object, the vision beatific was to be obtained ; the utter 
incompatibility of this with the purely intellectual view, that 
the recognition of the Brahman as the self was emancipation, 
is obvious, but contradictions in adjecto are the normal 
characteristics of the Upanisads. Hence was developed the 
scheme by which the old rule of life was complicated and a 
series of four JL^ramas, places of asceticism, was devised, 
through which man should pass on his way to his home in the 
heaven. 

Like so many philosophic theories, the theory or theories 
of philosophy expounded in the Upanisads way be pur© y 
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intellectual and the means devised for the attainment of the 
end may or may not be compatible with the view. None of ns 
is prepared to test the truth of this or that philosophy or 
religion and establish it as a world religion or philosophy to 
the exclusion of other faiths or systems. All that I am prepar- 
ed to say here is that like other philosophical systems, the 
Indian systems have their moral and political corollaries 
which seem to have proved more benefi oial to the world than 
the maxims and principals deduced from other philosophical 
systems of the western world. Whatever might be the other 
kinds of differences between the East and the West, the one 
that appears to me most conspicuous is that while the East 
is bent on translating into action as far as possible its 
religious and philosophical lessons, neglecting at the same 
time almost all the practical principles of material sciences, 
the West is ever keen in shaping its life to the tune of the 
objective sciences with only an academic interest in 
metaphysics and religion. This is a trait of hereditary 
difference between them. Consequently the West is material- 
ly rich and politically supreme while the East is proud of its 
philosophical contentment amidst the miseries of poverty and 
servility. 

With a view to act up to its philosophical lessons, the life 
of a Hindu is divided into four stages or Asramas as they are 
called. They are (1 ) the stage of student life, (2) of house- 
holder ( 3 ) of a hermit residing in a forest, and ( 4 ) that of 
renunciation ( samnyasa ). While describing the characteristic 
features of the life of the members of the Raghu dynasty in 
his Baghuvam§a ( canto 1 ), Kalidasa speaks of the purposes 
of the four stages of life as follows : — 

“ Kings who spent their early age in learning, their 
youth enjoying their objective pleasure, their old age 
in living like forest hermits, and who breathed their 
last following the precepts of the IToga system.” 

We learn that most of the young boys of the twice— born 
class injancient India spent their first stage of life in learning 
in the Asramas from their respective gurus. After going 
through the course of their learning in the forest Universities, 
they returned to their native places, — either cities or villages— 
to live as house— holders. However severe might be the rules 
of discipline laid down in the sutras and Dharmsastra texts 
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for the guidance of house-holders, it is probable that under 
the temptations of city life they did not follow the ideal set for 
them in the Sasfcra texts. I presume that a majority of the 
Brahman house— holders deserved the censure passed on their 
life by the Buddha, in the dialogue between him and a Brah- 
man named Vasettha in the Tevigga Sutta ( II, 3 ). 

'* Now what think you, Vasettha,” asks the Buddha, 
“ are the Brahmans versed in the Vedas in the posses- 
sion of wives and wealth, or are they not ?” 

“ They are, Gotama. ” 

“ Have they anger in their hearts, or have they 
not? ” 

‘‘They have, Gotama,” 

“ Do they bear malice, or do they not ?” 

“ They do, Gotama.” 

“ Are they pure in heart, or are they not ?” 

“ They are not, Gotama.” 

“ Have they self-mastery, or have they not ? ” 

“ They have not, Gotama.” 

“ Very good, Vasettha, that the Brahmans versed 
in the Vedas, yet bearing anger and malice in theii 
hearts, sinful and uncontrolled, should, after 
death when the body is dissolved, become united to 
Brahman who is free from anger and malice, sinless 
and has self-mastery such a condition of things has 
no existence.” 

This censure seems to refer to the plurality of wives they 
married, and to the variety of occupations in which they 
engaged themselves for the sake of earning wealth. Their 
professions also are thus enumerated in the same work as 
follows : — 

“ By predicting that there will be abundant rainfall, 
abundant harvest, famine disturbances, sickness or 
health, or by drawing deeds, making up accounts, 
giving pills, making verses, or arguing points or casu- 
istry, or by giving advice touching the taking in mar- 
riage, or giving in marriage, the forming of alliances, 
or dissolutions of connections ; by teaching spells to 
procure prosperity or to cause adversity to others ; or 
by worshipping the sun, or by worshipping Brahma, 
by spitting fire out of their mouth,— this, too, is the 
kind of goodness that he ( the Brahman ) has. 
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Though this seems to be a true account of the life of 
house-holders among the Brahmans and others, yet it cannot 
be denied that there were a few who by the exemplary life 
they lived according to the rules of the Dharmsastra texts earn- 
ed and deserved the honour and respect shown to them by 
kings and wealthy men. There are records to show that theTe 
were Brahmans of the type of the celebrated scholar 
Vedantade6ika who despising even the voluntary gift of 
honour and wealth offered by kings and emperors and content 
with a handful of rice collected from house to house by way 
of begging alms, devoted their life to study, teaching, and 
writing on all the subjects then known. Vedantade&ika 
sincerely believed in the teachings of the sastras and declined 
to accept an honourable and economically comfortable posi- 
tion offered by the then emperor of Vijayanagara. The large 
number of works written and left by him on almost all 
branches of Sanskrit learning, speak volumes in favour of the 
vast learning he had and of the use he made of it for the good 
of posterity. Appaya Daksita is another luminary of learning 
with whose scholarly work almost all Sanskrit scholors are quite 
familiar. Sivananda has given us a short sketch of his 
exemplary life. He is said to have made an offering into 
the sacred sacrificial fire of the costly presentations sent to 
him by the king of Tanjore. Halauyudha in his Brahmana- 
sarvasva says or implies to say that amidst the luxurious 
favour shown to him by the king of the Kakatiya dynasty he 
lived a life to the very letter of the sastras. Such examples 
are numerous, and are not given here for want of space. But 
for their selfless life and true devotion to learning, there would 
have been no literary monuments to speak of India’s ancient 
civilization. What would have been the verdict of the western 
critics on India's ancient civilization, if there had been no 
Panini, Patanjali, Jaimini, Badarayana, Sahara, Kumarila, 
Prabh&kara, Samkara, Ramanuja, Halayudha, Yadavaprakaia, 
V&gbhata, Vedantadesika, Madhva, Vidyaranya, Appaya 
Dlksita, and a host of other true Brahman scholars. Had 
they but exhibited any inclination for the acquisition 
of wealth and a taste for pompous life of power* 
they would have succeeded in it and passed away, not merely 
themselves unknown, but making it possible and plausible 
for critics to say that India is a country of savages given to 
sensual and immoral life. It cannot be denied that the 
Buddhists and the Jainas, have also made a large contribution 
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feo the glory of India in intellectual and spiritual fields. They 
are no other than Brahmans that embraced Buddhism and 
Jainism. As most of them lived the life of monks not 
dissimilar to that of Brahman Vanaprasthas or forest hermits, 
they can better be classed with the latter. As the influence 
which the Vanaprasthas and the Samny&sins, with their 
experience of life acquired during the two previous stages of 
life and with their independent thought, had exerted not only 
on the social and political life of the people in cities and 
villages, but also on the life of kings, was most salutary and 
disciplinary, it is necessary that some notice of their life 
should be taken here. 

Self-abnegation, living by sweat or by begging, and 
original thinking seem to have been the characteristic feature 
and guiding principle of their life. According to the Puranas, 
the founders of Sarhkhya, Nyaya, Vaisesika, Mlmamsa, 
Vedanta and other systems of philosophy were men of the 
Vanaprastha order, living upon fruits, roots and other forest 
produce in forests. Regarding the dietary of the hermits, the 
Baudhayana Smrti ( IV. 3 ) says as follows ; — 

“ Then there are two kinds of hermits ; those that 
cook their food and those that do not cook their food. 
Those that cook their food are of five kinds: (1) 
Sarvaranyaka, (2) Vaitusika, ( 3 ) Kandamulapha- 
labhaksa, ( 4 ) Phalabhaksa and ( 5 ) Sakabhaksa. The 
Sarvaranyakas are of two kinds : ( 1 ) Indravasikta 
and ( 2 > Retovasikta, as they live upon two different 
kinds of forest produce- The Indravasiktas are those 
who bring edible stuffs produced by creepers, plants, 
shrubs, and trees and cook them; and having offered 
Oblations thereof into the file both morning and even- 
ing and having fed ascetics, guests and other persons 
engaged in penance, live upon what remains thereof. 
The Retovasiktas are those who gather the flesh of 
wild animals killed by a tiger,wolf , hawk, or any 
other beast of prey and cook it; and having offered obla- 
tions thereof into the fire both morning and evening, 
and having fed ascetics, guests and other persons engag- 
ed in penance therewith, live upon what remains there- 
of., The V&itusikas are those who collecting grains with- 
out chaff and especially rice, cook them and having 
offered oblations into the fire both morning and even- 
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ir>g and having fed ascetics, guests and other persons 
engaged in penance therewith, live upon what remains 
thereof Those who live upon turnips, roots and 
fruits or upon fruits only or upon herbs only do also 
likewise. 

Those that do not cook their food are of five kinds: 
( 1 ) Mumajjakas, ( 2 ) Pravrtta&ins, ( 3 ) Mukhadayins, 
( 4 ) Toyaharas and (5) Vayubhaksas. The Mumujjakas 
are those who prepare their food without making use 
of metalic or stone vessels. The Pravrttasins are 
those that live upon morsels that can be held in their 
hands. Mukhadayins are those who catch hold of 
their food by their mouth without using their hand. 
The Toyaharas are those who live merely upon water 
and the Vayubhaksas only upon air. 

Living in company with the antelopes and imitating 
their life in all respects : this is the characteristic of 
heavenly life on earth.” 

Many are familiar with the story of Dillpa poetically 
described by Kalidasa in his Raghuvam^a. The king is said 
to have followed the NandinI cow of Vasistha, his family 
priest, just like the cow’s shadow. Moving when the cow mov- 
ed, sitting when it sat, drinking when it drank and resting 
when it took rest. According to the Sutra literature of the 
Jainas there existed in ancient India a sect of people called 
G-ovratika who took delight in following the movements of 
cows tended by them and imitated their life in all respects. 

It is clear from the above that a Brahman’s or Ksatriy&'s 
life was not as much stereotyped as it is found in the later 
Smrti works. In the Vedic and the Sutra periods man was free 
to act as he liked with necessary self-control and belief in the 
existence of the other world. He may follow an old sect with 
its ideal of life set before him or consistently with the principle 
of self-abnegation of the Vanaprasthas *he may expound a new 
philosophy of life and form a new sect. The hermitages of 
Bsyasrhga, MaTkandeya and Badarlnatha, described in the 
Mahabharata ( Vana 3 : 130; and 147. ) exemplify the freedom 
of thought and activity in social and religious spheres of the 
ancient Indians. The hermitage of Kanva described in the 
first and fourth acts of the Sskuntala and that of Vasistha in the 
first canto of the Raghuvamsia are also typical Vanaprastha 
institutions. 
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The DevIbhSgavata ( V. 32 ) gives a vivid description of 
the typical hermitage of a hermit called Sumedhas and of the 
self-denying life which he and other hermits in that hermitage 
lived : — 


64 Having recognised the hermitage of the devoted 
sage, Sumedhas, at a distance of three yojanas, the 
king ( Suratha by name ) went to it. Full of a number 
of trees and situated in the sandy bank of river, full 
of tamed wild animals, pleasing with songs of cuckoo, 
resounding with the voice of students studying their 
lessons, full of hundreds of antelopes, with dishes of 
well-cooked wild rice, abounding in trees of sweet 
flowers and fruits, causing pleasant feelings to all 
with the sweat smelling smoke of oblations made into 
the fire, with the echoes of the sounds of Vedic hymns 
recited, and more charming than even the abode of 
the celestials, having come in view of such a 
hermitage, the king was pleased. Having renounced 
all fear, he made up his mind to take rest in the happy 
retreat of the Brahman sage. Having tied his horse to 
a tree close by, and having seen the sage seated on a 
deer skin under the shadow of a sala tree, with 
tranquil mind, with his body emaciated by the 
observance of penance, open-hearted, teaching the 
Vedas to a number of students, learned in the 
Vedas, Sastras, and their secret meaning, devoid of 
anger, greed, and other passions, free from the trouble 
of mutually opposing pair of worldly affections such 
as heat and cold and the like, devoid of jealousy, ever 
bent on attaining the knowledge of the soul, speaking 
the truth, and having his mind under control, the 
king went to him with modesty and said : — 


44 X am a king Suratha by name ; and having been 
defeated by my foes, X gave up my country house, and 
wife, and came here seeking your protection. * The 
sage replied, 44 Beside here, *0 king, with no fear. 
None of your mighty enemies will ever step here 
scared by the power of my penance* No animals 
should be slaugbterd here. Following the customs 
of the hermits here, O best of the kings, life should be 
sustained with wild rice, fruits and roots. — * 


■* Compare Bhfcgavata XI. 18 . 

4 
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According to the Srlmadbhagavata ( XI, 18 ) it is the duty 
of a hermit to live upon the substance procured by him and to 
take nothing offered by others. The Ramayana gives lucid 
descriptions of a number of hermitages visited by Rama. A 
charming description of Kanva’s hermitage is found in the 
Sakuntala of Kalidasa. It follows therefore that hermitages 
played an important part in the life of ancient Indians, and 
had exercised considerable influence on the intellectual and 
spiritual life of the people. 

It is also clear from the above passages that the hermitages 
of ancient Indians were invariably situated in an extensive 
forest tract on the bank of a perennial river, congenial to the 
growth of flowers, fruits, roots, and wild rice. They were a 
sort of a University full of professors ready to teach and 
students eager to learn. They were an asylum for the afflicted 
either in body or in mind or in both, who for the alleviation 
of their physical or mental infirmities, sought remedies at the 
hands of the sages in the hermitages. They were a safe re- 
treat for kings defeated on the battle fields and chased by their 
blood-thirsty conquerors. Once within the boundary of a her- 
mitage, the run-away kings were safe, as their terrible enemies 
dreaded the power of the penance of the hermits. The hermit- 
ages may be termed as cities without walls or police for protec- 
tion. In fact they needed no such things ; for the hermits had 
neither gold nor granaries in their possession. They had no 
worldly things to lose and had therefore no fear from worldly 
enemies. Their food was simple and accessible to the needy, 
whether man or beast, and consisted of w ild rice, fruits and 
roots. 

All classes of ancient Aryans found the Astramas a happy 
retreat for their old age. That people of the Vaisfya class also 
spent their old age in hermitages, is corroborated by the story 
of Suratha narrated in the SaptasatL 

Besides, as a rule, (hermits) and monks (samnyasins) Vsna- 
prasthas have to oast away caste-distinctions and also to aban- 
don the observance of religiou s rites and image worship. In his 
Vivekasara, treatise on the Advaita philosophy, Samkarananda 
the teacher of S&yana M&dhava, writes, consistently with the 
principles of Advaita non-dualism and the teaching of the 
Upanisads as follows ( p. 11, 12 and 24 ). 

<l He who performs religious rites with a view to 
attain heavenly bliss cannot be credited even with a 
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trace of wisdom. He who looks upon images made 
of mud, stone or wood as gods cannot be credited even 
with a trace of wisdom. 

The worship of gods is for no good; nor is 
pilgrimage to sacred places productive of any 
good.... Religious rites do not deserve perform- 

ance, because their results, if any, must necessarily 
be as perishable as the seeds of grains sown and 
harvested ; nor can the performance of religious rites 
purge the mind of its impure thoughts, inasmuch 
as the performance itself is due to impure thought such 
as desire for some naturally perishable good. ” 
“ Appearance is misleading and false. Idols are ap- 
pearances like the objective world. Hence, like the 
world, idols are no reality. The various forms of wor- 
ship are all likewise appearances and cannot therefore 
be reality. Hence the good expected to result from wor- 
ship must necessarily be other than reality. Ho en- 
deavour to obtain water from mirage can 
succeed. Similar is the endeavour to obtain good 
from idol— worship. Worship is an act. But no act is 
a means for liberation. Those who worship idols with 
immense faith for the attainment of liberation endea- 
vour to do the impossible act of covering the sky [with 
a mat. A man becomes what he thinks. Hence he 
who worships can become the worshipped L e. another 
limited being. But limitation is no emancipation.” 
(pp. 53—54 ). 

Regarding the absurdity of all oaste distinctions in parti- 
cular, he says. 

“ A wise man should withdraw from the world of 
name and form, * the thou and I’. * This is a Brahman 
and that is a Sudra.’ For such differences are only 
real to a fool. But a wise man should not behave 
like a fool. Unity liberates man and duality 
involves him in bondage. ” 

It follows therefore that the duty of the Vsnaprasthas and 
SamnySsins is to confine their attention to realisation of Self 
by constant meditation on Individual Self as Universal Self. 
With a view to achieve this end he has to follow the method 
taught in the Yoga philosophy. As a preliminary Btep in the 
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practice of Yoga, the beginner has to shun all desire and 
concentrate his mind on any single object and learn high think- 
ing. As a rule abstinence from injury to animals and men, 
veracity, abstinence from theft, continence, and avoidance of 
avariciousness must be strictly observed. It is a mistake to 
call Yoga practice mysticism. He should not shun society. It 
is laid down in the Yoga sutra I, 33 : 46 The mind becomes 

pure by cultivating the habit of friendliness towards those 
who are fond of objective pleasure, compassion towards those 
who are suffering from pain and indifference towards those 
who are vicious.” 

Quite similar is the view of the Buddhists and the Jainas 
on the nature of the 'world and our life within it. Hone of 
the three schools of philosophers, the Advaitins, the Buddhists 
and the Jainas admit and own a personal god. Their ideal 
in life is to get rid of the six enemies, desire, anger, greed, 
delusion, pride and malice, and attain a state of inaction by 
shunning all action, except that which is unavoidable, to ac- 
quire as much food as may be necessary to keep the body and 
soul together with a view to attain perfection and liberation 
With regard to the conception of emancipation and the means 
of attaining it, however, not only these three schools, but also 
the various hermitages differed from each other. 

As already referred to, the conclusions of the Sarhkhyas 
were quite different from those of other schools of thought 
which also differed from each other. In self denial, control 
over senses and contempt for worldly possessions, they were 
all alike. As stated by Canakya in his Arthasastra, the one 
aim of all the sastras is control of senses (Indriyajaya), without 
which man can aspire for no success in this or the other world. 
The same was the central theme of the Jainas and the Buddhists. 
In their view, for a selfish man this world is a hell and the 
other nill. 

They do not deserve the charge of pessimism brought 
against them. In portraying life in this world as purely mis- 
erable and life in the other worlds unmixed pleasure, the aim 
of the ancient Indians was an indirect attack on selfishness 
and commendation of self-abnegation. It was not a disappoint- 
ed man’s despair of all hope and pleasure in life. As will be 
pointed out in a later lecture, Atmananda, pleasure internal, in 
Self, or subjective pleasure, was in their view better th&n ob- 
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jective pleasure or Visayasukha. Their constant experience of 
subjective pleasure banished from their mind all thoughts of 
suicide or of desire for early death. The experience of intellec- 
tual and spiritual pleasure coupled with a desire to do good to 
others and to reclaim the erring world from the path of sin, 
kindled in their breast a strong desire for long life. To this 
effect there is a verse attributed to the Buddha and quoted by 
Bhaskara in his commentary on the Vedanta sutras of Badara- 
yana : 

Akasasya sthitir yavat Yavadapy avaneh sthitih 

Tavan mama sthitir bhuyat Vi&vapapani nighnatah u 

As long as the sky lasts and as long as the globe of 
the earth lasts so long may my life last, desirous 
as I am to eradicate the world of its sins. 

Equally interesting are the verses which convey the same 
idea and which are put in the mouth of Jlmutavahana in the 
drama of ISTagananda : — 

Sayya sadvalam, asanam sucisila, sadma drumanam adhah 
Sltam nirjharavari panam asanam kandah sah&yS mrgah * 
Ity aprarthitalabhyasarvavibhave doso’yaui eko vane 
Duspraparthini yat pararthaghatanavandhyair vrtha sthlyateii 

Bed is the green grass ; a clean seat is the stone; 
home under the trees ; the water of water-falls is a cool 
drink ; roots are foodstuffs * companions are the deer ; 
in the forest with such flourish of supplies of necessaries 
unsought for there is only one defect : namely, that 
man has to live in vain with no hope of benefiting 
the needy that are scarcely seen here. 

With a desire to save the life of the Vasuki snake by offer- 
ing his own body to Garuda, Jlmutavahana is made to say 
again as follows. 

Samraksata pannagam adya punyam 
Mayarjitam yat sva^arlrad&nat t 
Bhave bhave tena mamaiva bhuyat 
Paropakaraya sariralabhah \\ 

In virtue of the merit which I have earned just now 
by offering my own body inorder to save the life of 
the Vasuki snake, let me have in an endless series of 
births the profit of possession of a body for the sake 
of helping others. 
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It is this spirit of self-abnegation with, a strong desire to 
preserve life both for experiencing spiritual pleasure and for 
the good of others that formed the predominant thought of all 
schools of Philosophic systems. It is this self-luminous ray of 
thought that renders life charming, alike for the poor and the 
rich, the educated and the uneducated. It is this inner con- 
tentment that made India both ancient and modern submissive 
to law and order. 

It is incredible that a community of people divided into 
three classes on the basis of profession rather than birth, and 
proud of its intellectual and spiritual freedom, should be sub- 
missive to political slavery. There is ample evidence to prove 
that in their hermitages the ancient Aryans had a sort of 
politico-religious form of government independent of the king 
of the state in which the hermitages were situated. They had 
no material wealth enough to tempt either criminal tribes 
to plunder them at dark nights, or civilized robber-like kings 
to carry off their wealth by day light. They were remarkable 
for their moral and spiritual wealth. Nevertheless the her- 
mitages were not free from temptations. In addition to the 
herds of cattle and deer, the hermits had their wives and 
daughters so charming as to tempt an Indra or a Dusyanta, or 
some youthful students in the hermitages itself. Besides they 
had the necessity of guarding their gardens and fields from the 
ravage of wild beasts ; the hermits had also the need to protect 
their hermitages from the molestation of aboriginal tribes. 
With a view to prevent their own people from falling a prey 
to temptations they devised a religious criminal code enumerat- 
ing sins and Prayascittas or punishments for them. In order to 
proteot the forest from wild beasts and men, they had to oall in 
the aid, of their king. In return for the aid, they paid the 
king one sixth of the grains gleaned by them from harvested 
fields, or in the absence of such grains they made a gift 
of one sixth of the merit of their penance to the protective 
sovereign. In consideration of the prayer and penance 
made by the hermits for the prosperity of the king, he to 

protect them from hunger, cold and heat also, besides granting 
them free of tax as much land as they needed. 

Apart from civil and criminal laws administered in duly 
constituted courts, the Brahmans had their own rligious code 
of laws treating of crimes and of atonements for them. The 
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crimes coming under the cognisance of this code are all called 
pStakas or sins and classified according to the gravity of the 
offences. Most of the crimes coming under patakas have been 
duly noticed and dealt with in the civil and criminal codes 
administered in the king's court The patakas are murder, 
adultery, theft, kidnapping of women, killing of animals and 
lying, defamation, and assault and hurt. Drinking of liquor, 
non-payment of debts, studying bad books, dancing, neglecting 
the daily study of the Vedas, eating forbidden food, casting off 
one's teacher, mother, father, and son, earning money or sub- 
sistence by forbidden professions, and the like, are regarded as 
religious crimes deserving of prSya^citta or atonement. 

The reason for the prescription of prayas’cittas or penances 
for secular crimes seems to have been two— fold. First, the 
intention of the V^naprastha seems to have been to have their 
own code of laws in virtue of their social, religious and politi- 
cal independence. Secondly they seem to have thought of 
making the hermitage a kind of reformatory school to reform 
or to reclaim juveniles from their evil courses. This view is 
corroborated by what V asistha says ( XXL 3 ) regarding the 
classess of criminals and their chastisers. He says : — 

** The teacher is the punisher of such sinners as are 
tractable ; the king is the punisher of the wicked ; and 
Vaivasvata Yama, the god of death, is the punisher of 
those who hide their evil deeds.” 

Gautama lays down a peculiar form of punishment in 
order to reclaim juvenile offenders. In XII. 24, he says that 
whenever a man continues to abstain from doing what is 
enjoined or in pursuing what is forbidden, he is to be deprived 
of whatever he possesses over and above a piece of cloth and a 
few morsels of food necessary to sustain his life. This punish- 
ment is in addition to the praya&oitta or atonement laid down 
for his sin. “ If this is done, ” says Maskarin, the commentator, 

“ he will abandon his wicked proceeding. According to the 
propensities and wicked habits of the individual either 
religious punishment alone or legal punishment alone or both 
have to be meted out. 11 "With a view to facilitate the 
determination of equivalents of religious punishments or 
prayaScittas in terms of money fines, the commentator quotes 
under Gautama XXI. 20 from Lokaksi who says that what is 
called a PrSjSpatya PrayaSoitfca is equivalent to a fine of 
thirty three panas ; a samtapana is equal to 100J papas ; and 
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Atikrcchra is equal to 467 panas ; a Kroohratikrochra is equal 
to 500 panas. And a Paraka is also equivalent to a fine of 500 
panas. As a general rule, the sutras and smrtis exempt 
Brahmans from corporal punishment and servitude. In 
serious crimes, they were branded with marks indicative of the 
crimes committed and excommunicated. Admonition and 
rebuke together with money-fines were all the punishment 
they received from the king’s court. But the prayascitta or 
penances they had to g o through were not less severe. Nor 
can it be denied that imprisonment is preferable to the 
observance of Kxeehras and Candrayanas. Hence there is no 
reason to believe that among the ancient Indians the Brahmans 
formed a favoured class and that the rights and privileges 
they secured at the hands of ancient kings were more than they 
deserved. It is in honour of their highly intellectual and 
spiritual life that such rights and privileges were oonferrd 
upon them. The monumental, literary, religious and phi- 
losophical works which they have left behind are an unfailing 
testimony to their high intellect and spiritual earnestness. It 
is in those works that the glory of ancient Indian civilization 
is still alive. But for them, India would have been declared 
a country of savages. Considering their excellent literary, 
religious and philosophical works one would not hesitate to go 
so far as to say that the honour shown them by letting off their 
criminals without corporal punishment was a trifling reward 
for the lasting contribution they made to the glory of the 
country. 

Whether there were so many criminals and hypocrites 
among ancient Brahmans is another important question 
that deserves consideration. The ancient Brahmans formed 
not a rigid or isolated caste of themselves. By the process 
of elevation and degradation their class was periodically 
increasing or decreasing in volume. So the privileges 
were rather functional than a birth— right. They were 
open to all people irrespective of their birth. By degrad- 
ing their kinsman for their incapacity to exercise the duties of 
the class and by elevating people of other classes in virtue of 
their fitness to live the life of a true Brahman, the class seems 
to have been maintained in its ideal purity. As in other 
nations, so in ancient India, the penal code was very severe 
and was therefore deterrent of crimes. No less deterrent of 
patakas was the code of religious punishments, and it is more 
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than probable that it gave no room for miscarriage of justice. 
What now appears as an undue partiality shown to the Brah- 
man caste was really a kind of premium paid for intellectual 
and spiritual life of a class which was recruiting its members 
from all classes. Thus the prerogative of the Brahman class to 
have the law of punishing its criminals in its own hands points 
to its being a political institution independent of the &ing. 
This is corroborated by the following passage of the Yajurveda 
( 1. 8, 10 ) in which the independence of the Brahmans is clear- 
ly stated 

“ Esa vo Bharata raja, somo’ smakam raja.” 

*' This is your king, O Bharatas ; Soma is the king 
of us, the Brahmans.” Dr. A.. B. Keith remarks on 
the passage as follows * — 

“ The important feature of the whole is the fact that 
the king is sharply distinguished from the priests. 
The proclamation ( the above passage ) tells the people 
that so and so is their king ; but the Brahmans add 
that their king is Soma. This distinction shows that 
for Vedic India at least the connection of royalty 
with priestly rank, if it ever had been a motive of the 
growth of the kingship, had long disappeared before 
the time of the Samhitas.” 

Whatever might be the duration of the independence of 
the priestly class and its motive, it is a fact that the ancient 
Brahmans formed a class of people noted for its intellectual 
and spiritual life and that it enjoyed in full measure its 
freedom of thought, speech, and action in social, religious and 
political matters. This is confirmed by what Gautama says in 
his Dharma Sutra ( XI. 1 ) : — 

The king is master of all except Brahmans. 

We shall see, in connection with * Visvajifc sacrifice to be 
discussed in our third 1 eoture on ancient Indian Economics, 
how the Mimaihsakas denied the king his right over any person 
whether a freeman or a slave. 

Thus it is clear that from the Vedic down to the Sutra 
period ancient Indian society was divided into two political 
units the Pauras (citizens ), and the Vanaprasthas (the hermits). 
The latter was ever growing in its bulk by the arrival into the 
hermitage of old and young people from oities either for learn- 
5 
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ing or for preparation for the journey to the next world. Its 
life was intellectual and spiritual and held gold and luxury in 
utter contempt. The charms of this world has no attraction for 
it. The dialogue of Pautrayana and Raikva narrated in the 
Chandogya Upanisad goes to show the utter contempt with 
which wealth was looked upon by the hermits. Correspon ding 
to the Samiti or political assembly of the king the hermits had 
their own assembly called Parisad in which social, religious 
and political problems awaiting solution were discussed and 
decided. 



BENGAL’S CONTRIB UTION TO SANSKRIT LITERATURE 
(A chronological frame-work) 

BY 

CHINTAHARAN CHAKRA VARTI, M. A. 
PREFACE 

An investigation into the history of Sanskrit literature in a 
particular province will be of help not only to build up a con- 
nected literary history of the land but also in supplying 
important materials for the study of its cultural history. This 
purpose is not however served by any study of the history of 
Sanskrit literature as a whole, for necessarily in a general 
history of liter ature-works that have only a local interest 
cannot receive detailed treatment howsoever important those 
works may be in the literary history of a particular province. 
What is of little importance in Sanskrit literature taken as a 
whole may be of vital importance with respect to a particular 
province. But no comprehensive work dealing with the history 
of Sanskrit literature in any particular province has appeared 
as yet. Prof. K. R. Pisharoti delivered before the Madras 
University a course of lectures on the Kerala, contribution 
to Sanskrit literature of which the first instalment only 
appeared in Shama'a (October 1928 ). 

The study of the history of Sanskrit literature in Bengal 
and Bengal's contributions to it are specially interesting. 
Bengal has her peculiarities in her ways of life and thought 
which are reflected in her religious notions and ritualism. And 
she has her peculiarities in her literature too. Besides, the 
history of Sanskrit literature in Bengal does not seem to point 
to a progressive degeneration but apparently there are traces of 
growth along with the process of time. Fresh developments 
are noticed as the centuries roll on. Bengal, as we shall see in 
the following pages, had become an important centre of 
Sanskrit learning almost from the beginning of the Christian era 
and continued to be so all along. And from about the fifteenth 
century she came to be one of the most important-if not the 
most important-centres of Sanskrit culture, and produoed a 
good many works of outstanding merit. It is to be noted that 
Bengal seems still to hold her position at least with regard to 
some particular branohes of study. 
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A good many Sanskrit works of Bengal have no doubt been 
published either in Nagari or in Bengali characters. But 
many more still are to be found only in Mss which supply Us 
with important materials in our investigations. So the 
various Notices, Reports and Catalogues of Sanskrit Mss are of 
immense help in this matter. An attempt has been made to 
make the best use of them, especially those of Bengal as also 
the Descriptive Catalouge of Sanskrit Mss in the India Office 
library , London. Besides these, I had the opportunity of 
consulting two valuable manuscript collections, namely, ( l ) 
the collection of the Sanskrit Sahitya Parish at, Calcutta ( 2 ) 
the private collection of Kumar Sarat Kumar Ray, M. A. of 
Dighapatia which is called Savita Memorial collection in 
memory of the eldest son of the Kumara. No catalogue of any 
of these collections has as yet been published. 

Some amount of useful and valuable work on this subjeot 
has already been done. But all this is with reference to 
particular periods or particular topics. Of these the papers of 
Mm. Dr. H. P. Shastri on Contributions of Bengal to Hindu 
Civilisation and IAteray History of the Bala Beriod ( J. B. O. 

R. S. 1919 ), and of the late Manomohan Chakravarti on 
Sanskrit literature in Bengal during the Sena Beriod ( J. A. S. B.- 
1906), History of Navya Nydya in Bengal and Mithila ( J. A. S. B. 
1915 ) deserve special mention. Much valuable and useful 
information on the subject is also found scattered in the 
Prefaces to Mm. H. P. Shastri’s notices and oatalouges as also, 
among others, in the History of Indian Logic of Dr. S. C. 
Vidyabhusan, Studies in the History of Sanskrit Booties of Dr. 

S. K. De and Systems of Sanskrit Grammar of Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

No attempt to write a systematic and complete history of 
Sanskrit literature in Bengal seems to have as yet been made 
by any scholar. Dr. Md. Shahidullah of the Dacca University, 
:raad a short paper on “ Bengal’s Contribution to Sanskrit 
learning before the Oriental Conference held in Madras in 
1924. 1 But he has not so far published it anywhere. 

But there are some difficulties whioh one has to face in the 
study of the history of Sanskrit literature in Bengal, nay, any 
particular province. One of these is regarding chronology. 
Works of Bengal , like those of other parts of India, seldom 

* ]Proe «*ding8 of the Third Oriental Conference, Madras, 1925 — 
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mention dates or localities pertaining to the authors. And 
hence the difficulty of settling the chronology is very great 
and this is quite well-known. But even more than this is the 
difficulty of determining the place of origin of most of the 
authors. 

In very many oases one has no other way left for ascertain- 
ing the Bengal origin of a work than one or more of the 
following: ( 1 ) peculiarities of personal names, surnames or 
titles ( 2 ) provenance of the mss of the work ( 3 ) tradition. But 
it is seen that none of these can be taken to be decisive. It is, 
no doubt, true that the personal names, surnames and titles of 
Bengal, like those of other provinces developed some peculiari- 
ties from the mediaeval period. It is not, however, always, safe 
to rely on these peculiarities alone as they are not infrequently 
found to lead to wrong conclusions. And in earlier periods it 
is hard to find out these peculiarities if there were any. It is 
for this reason that we can definitely assign very few works 
of these periods to Bengal though there is no dearth 
of evidence testifying to the flourishing condition of 
Sanskrit literature at that time. The provenance and 
find-spots of manuscripts of a work cannot also, in every 
case, be supposed to be a sure guide for determining its place 
of origin. Hot a single manusorlpt of the commentary on the 
Amarokosa by Sarvananda, undoubtedly a Bengalee, has so- far 
been found anywhere i l Bengal 1 though several manuscripts 
of it are known to exist in South India and South Indian 
scripts. And it would not be right to regard this as only an 
exception. As regards tradition we can accept it only with 
some oaution if it is not fairly old and is not supported by any 
other evidence. And I shall not be surprised if owing to these 
difficulties I have somewhere omitted some important names 
and added some wrong ones. 

In many a branch of Sanskrit literature Bengal produced 
quite an unwieldy number of works, any treatment of each 
one of which would go to make up a fairly big volume. 

I have had therefore to remain satisfied with a reference only 
to the most important and representative of them; and have 
tried to poi nt out the literary tendency of Bengal in every 
1. It is true that sometime back Mr. N. K. Bhattasali announced the 
acquisition on behalf of the Dacoa University, of a manuscript from tfee 
district of Faridpur of this work in Bengali characters ( Ind. Ant. 1928 
p. 122. ) but, I had it from Dr. S. K. De, that on closer examination 
it was found to be the manuscript of a different work. 
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direction. On the whole I have, in the following pages, made 
an attempt to touch merely the outlines of the subject. 

PRE-PAL A PERIOD 


Sanskrit language, the language of the Aryans, must have 
been first introduced into Bengal at the time of the Aryan 
conquest of the land, though it is now generally admitted that 
Bengal had a civilisation even before that time. We do not 
know, of course, the time when exactly that event took place. 
Neither is this the place to go into the conflicting views with 
regard to this vexed question and try to determine it with as 
much exactitude as it is possible for us to attain. It is how* 
ever, fairly certain that Bengal was already Aryanised by the 
Mauryan period if not earlier. But we have no definite record 
of the literary activities of Bengal during the first few 
centuries of its Aryanisation. As a matter of fact we know 
little of her Sanskrit culture before as late as the time of the 
Imperial Guptas, though the evidence so far available would 
naturally lead one to suppose that Bengal had made her mark 
In Sanskrit literature much earlier. 


Jacobi contends that the Vaidarbhl style of composition 

Pre-Ghrpta was a reac * ion against the older and 

Period. more ornate style of Gauda ( Bengal )and 

he is of opinion that the Vaidarbhl style 
came into existence as early as the third century AD. (S. K.De- 
Studies i?i the Hist, of Sans . Poetics -1920-11. 114. n. 20 ). Thus 
the line of argument as followed by Jacobi would point to 
the beginning of the Christian era when Bengal had as much 
literary progress as to be able to evolve a style of her own. 
But it must be admitted that the view of Jacobi has been 
questioned ( loc. cit. ). 


And we cannot definitely assign any known Sanskrit 
work to a very early date. Palakapya, the author of the 
Hastydyurveda a work on the treatment of elephants seems to 
have lived in Bengal-in the easternmost part of it-more 
properly, in Assam-where flows the Brahma-putra and the 
Himalaya is in the North {Hastyaywrveda I, 39, 101 ). Nothing 
definite is, of course, known of his date but it must be a 
very old work. And from the style of the work H. P. 

Shashi is inclined to assign it to a period even preceding the 
Christian Era ( J. B. O. R. S.-1919-300 ff ) 

We may also refer to one more work here. This is the 
well-known philosophical work the GvuQapada-Karika the 
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Bengal origin of which is referred to by as early an 
author as Sure&varacarya. In his Vedantic work, the 
Naiskarmya-siddhi ( IV. 41-44 ) he quotes two verses one 
from the Karika and the other from the TTpadeia—sdhasrz of 
Samkara and expressly refers to the former as embodying the 
views of the Gaudas as contrasted with the latter which is 
stated to represent t^e views of the Dravidas. There can 
be very little doubt as regards the old age of these karikas as 
they are said to have, actually, been quoted by several early 
commentators of the Madhyamika school ( Belvalkar and 
Ranade-JE?Ys£. of Ind. Philosophy -Y ol . II., pp, 96-7. ). 

From the Gupta period, we get not only definite references 
to the flourishing condition of Sanskrit literature in Bengal 
but also several works which can be assigned to fairly 
certain but approximate dates. 

The earliest instance of any Sanskrit composition of 
Sanskrit Works of Bengal of this period is a small lithic record 
Bengal in the of king Candravarman ( Ep. Ind. vol. XIII 

Gupta period. ^ 133 ) lord of Puskarana which is 

now identified with a village Pokharna in Bankura 
( Origin and Development of Bengali language — Dr. S. K. 
Chatterji, vol. II. p. 1061 ). Candravarman seems to have been 
a contemporary of king Samudragupta who defeated him as 
recorded in the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta. 

To the Gupta period also belong the five Damodarpur 
copperplates ( Ep. Ind. vol. XV. p 130 ff ) which are of the time 
of Kumaragupta I, Budhagupta and Bhanugupfca. These 
appear to have been issued by the Governors of Pundravardhana 
in Bengal. The excavations at Paharpur in R&jshahi has 
brought to light another copperplate of this period. Dated in 
the year 158 of the Gupta era it records the donation of a plot of 
land by a Brahman couple for the maintenance of worship at 
the Vihara of Jain ascetics at the village of Vata-Gohali, sup- 
posed to be identical with the pillage Goal— bhita in which the 
boundaries of the monument are partly located at present. 

Hone of these records, already referred to, shows any 
degree of excellence of composition— any sign of the Gauda 
style which seems to have already come into vogue— and their 
only importance lies in the undeniable evidence which they 
supply of Sanskrit culture in Bengal at that time. The Tipperah 
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copperplates of Uokanatha ( Ep. Ind. vol. XV. p. 301 ff), 0 f 
650 A.D. and the Nidhanpur copperplates of Bhaskara-Varman 
of Assam ( 7th century ) ( Ep. Ind. vol. XII. p. 65 ) are the only 
records of this period which are composed in a high-flown 
Kavya style. 

It is now generally supposed that Kalidasa flourished in 
the Gupta period-some favouring an earlier date for him during 
the reign of the Imperial Guptas while others assigning him to 
the period following their fall. But a broad divergence of opi- 
nion is still found to exist among scholars as regards the home 
of the greatest poet of India. Mm. H. P. Shastri has shown that 
he hailed from Western Malwa (J. B. O. R. S.— 1915-pp. 197 ff ). 
Prof. Lachmi Kalla of the Delhi University has sought to prove 
a Kashmirian origin of him ( Birthplace of Kalidasa , Delhi 
University Publications No. I ). Several scholars in Bengal 
have, also started a movement to establish the close connection 
of Kalidasa with Bengal. But the evidences put forward so 
far cannot be taken to be conclusive to entitle the inclusion 
of his name herein. 

The earliest known writer of Bengal of this period seems 
to have been Gandragomin whose fame rests mainly on his 
Oandra VyaJcarana though several other works of him are 
also referred to. Tibetan records like the Z)pag-bsam-ljon-lzan 
represent him as having hailed from Varendri ( Ind. Ant. 1930 
p. 25.) Another scholar whose reputation had travelled beyond 
the limits of India was Sllabhadra,a scion of the Brahmanioal 
royal family of Samatata ( East Bengal ) who rose to be the 
Head of the great monastery of Nalanda an^L became the 
teacher of the great Chinese pilgrim Ywan Ghwang. He 
is spoken of in eloquent terms by the pilgrim and is stated to 
have been the author of several treatises widely known and 
highly valued by contemporaries. ( On Ywan Ghwang — 
Watters. — Vol. II, p. 109, 165). 

It was probably in this period that the famous medical 
writer Madhava Kara flourished. His surname Kara is believ- 
ed to indicate his Bengal origin. His Nidana 9 the best known 
of all his works is stated to have been translated into Persian 
as early as the 8th century during the reign of Harun-al-Rasid 
And if the identification of JPaUcikakara referred to by 
aradaraja (11th century) in his Kusu rnanjali'^Bodhint (Saras- 
w«I Bhawan Series, p. 123 ) as a Gau$a Mlmamsaka with 
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Salikanatha be correct then we get another name added to *V»i P 
period. 

But besides these stray works there is ample evidence 
which testifies to the flourishing condi- 

Beferenees to Sans- tion of Sanskrit literature in Bengal at 
krit culture of Bengal . & 

of this period. this period, lhe first reference to any 

literary activity in Bengal is gathered 

from the account of the Chinese pilgrim Fa— Hien who visited 

India during the reign of Candragupta II of the Imperial 

Gupta dynasty. He paid a visit to Tamralipti ( Mod. Tamluk ) 

in Bengal where he spent two years copying manuscripts and 

painting images. ( Leg ge— Record of Buddhist Kingdoms, p- 100 ) 

From what is said by the Chinese pilgrim Tamralipti seems to 

have been a seat of learning in. this time and the manuscripts 

which he copied might in. all probability have been of Buddhist 

Sanskrit works many of which had been taken to China by 

pilgrims from time to time. 

Love of learning of the people of Bengal is referred to by 
Ywan Chwang, another Chinese pilgrim, who came to India 
during the reign of Harsavardhana in the 7 th century. He 
visited Pundravardhana, Kamarupa, Samatata, Tamralipti and 
Karnasuvarna. And the love of learning of the people of 
all these places finds special mention in his account. Large 
Buddhist monasteries, which were all seats of learning, 
are also stated to have existed in each of these places (Ora Ywan 
Watters*— vol. II, pp. 184-191 ), 

Still another Chinese pilgrim I— tsing who almost Immedi- 
ately followed Ywan Chwang and came to India in 673 A. IX 
definitely states that he learnt the Brahma language (Sanskrit) 
and practised the science of words ( gr am ma r , iabdavidya ) 
( Takakusu — I — tsing, p. xxxi ) in Tamralipti. This shows 
that it continued to be a seat of learning even in his time. 

And we get a confirmation of these reports of the Chinese 
pilgrims from what we read in Indian authors like Bana ( 1st 
half of 7th century ), Bhamaha ( end of 7th century ) 
and Dandin ( beginning of 8th century )- It is clear 
from what they say that Bengal had evolved ( from 
what date it is not known ) a high-flown ornate style of her 
own, presumably from a very early period. Thus Bai^a in one 
of the introductory verses of his Har sacarita characterises the 
style of composition as prevailing in Gaud a ( Bengal ) to haft 
6 
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been a verbose one. 1 There can scarcely be any room for 
doubt that Gauda of Ban a has reference to Bengal; for in 
another place he has made use of the same term to denote 
Bengal as he styles king Sasanka of Bengal as the vilest of 
Gaudas ( Gaudapasadah ). Bhamaha too refers to the Gaudiya 
(of Gauda) 2 style of composition in his Kavyalamkara 
( I. 31—32 ) where he definitely hints at the controversy raging 
in his time as regards the superiority of the two styles (Jaudi 
and Vaidarbhi. From the way in which he introduces* 
the Vaidrabhl style Bhamaha seems to assign to it a position 
decidedly inferior to that of Gauda. It also does not seem 
that the Gauda style was a new thing in his time but it is only 
reasonable to suppos a that it had a history behind it which 
had secured it a commendable position in the time of Bhamaha, 

Dandin who probably came after Bhamaha refers to Gauil 
and Vaidarbhi as the two most important styles of composition 
of which he was decidedly in favour of the latter. 
( Kduyadarsa — I. 40-42 ). 

PALA PERIOD ( OR PRE-SENA PERIOD ) 


We are not in possession of enough materials that 

General remarks wil1 throw sufficient light on the literary 
regarding the lit- condition of period. The materials so far 
erary condition obtained are too scanty to justify any 
generalisation. But we are still in a 
position to state that Sanakrit literature in its different 
branches was assiduously studied at this period. The 


It should bo noted that of all places B&na here ref era to Gauda 
alone by name. This may be taken to be a covert indication of the 
prominent position held by the style of Gauda in the estimation of the 
people owing possibly to its obvious distinguishing feature viz. 
verbosity. And it Is also to be noted that BlS^a undoubtedly follows 
this style in most places of his works. 

2. That the name has reference to its place of origin is clear from 
KSvyslamksxa of V£mana (I. 2. 9. 10 ) where he definitely says that 
the names of the styles were derived from the places where they were 
found to have been prevalent. 

3- ( I. 31 ) 

1 ‘There are other scholars who suppose that there is another style 
called Vaidarbha.’* The words li another style ** soom to show that the 
Gaudi style has been indicated in a previous verso which unfortunately 
is missing. 
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epigraphic records of the Pala kings supply us with, 
some light in this direction. One of these records 
viz. the Garuda pillar inscription of the time of NaryS- 
yanapala Gaudalekhamala , p. 71 ff.) gives a vivid picture of one 
of the ministerial families of the Pala kings, in which their 
literary attainments find a prominent mention. DarbhapanI 
of this family, minister of Devapala is here recorded to 
have mastered the four Vidyas . It is however not known 

what these four Vidyas were. JSTeither does it seem to 
be justified to take them as referring to the four Vedas. His 
grandson Kedarami&ra is also given the same credit. His 
son Gudava Mi&ra seems to have been the greatest man of 
letters of the family. He is stated to have acquired 
proficieny in the agamas ( sacred lores ), in Jyoti$a( Astronomy 
and Astrology ). The family comes in for special admiration 
for its exceptional knowledge of Vedic literature ( 11. 20-21 ). 
Gudava Mis’ra appears to have been a good writer as well. 
His compositions have been given high praise in the record 
in question. He seems to have composed a work on religious 
history where he gave elaborate exposition of the Vedas ( 1L 
25 ). 1 This record is thus of great importance from the 
standpoint of literary history. But there are two more 
noteworthy points here which are not less important and 
interesting in point of social and religious history of the 
period. It records how Vedic sacrifices were performed 
by EledHramlsra' (11. 11 and 16 ). Vedio- rites do not 
seem, therefore, to have gone out of use at that time. Book 
-knowledge and physical culture also appear to have progress- 
ed hand in hand. Kedarami&ra was as much a warrior as a 
man-of- letters. ( 1. 23 >. 

The question, however, may naturally arise as to whether 
the family of Kedarami&ra really hailed from Bengal. The 
wife of Kedaramisra was a Bengalee of Pevagrama. It has 
been located by Mm. H. P. Shastri in the district of Nuddia 
( Bengal ) ( Introduction to Bamaoarita, A. S. B. — Memoirs 
Vol. III). It is not known if it has any connection with Deopara 
in Rajshahi, the find-spot of the only inscription of Vijayasena 
so far known ( Ep. Ind. V ol. I ). Further a man of the position, 
of Gudava could not he expected to have erected a pillar in his 
honour anywhere but in his native country. The Pillar exists 


1 Put the work is not Irnown t<^> have com© down. 
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even to this day in the village of Bsdal in Dinajpur in Bengal t 
which therefore seems to have included his birthplaoe. 

MlmSmsS ( which possibly refers to the Karma* mlmamsa 
of Jaimini ), grammar and Tarka ( Logic ) are known to have 
been studied in the time of Mahipaladeva ( Banagad Inscription 
( 1. 48 ) - Ctaudalekhamdla — p. 97 )• 

Srldhara, a Brahman of Pundra-vardhana in Bengal, who 
was the recepient of a land-grant from Vaidyadeva of KSma- 
rupa is stated to have been equally proficient in Sruti ( Vedas ) 
and S mr ti ( Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva - 11. 44-45- Gaud a* 
lekhamala, ( p. 134 ). 

Scholars of the Vedio lore to whom reference has been made 
above had, it seems, specialised in that subject and it is only 
probable that Vedio study was regularly carried on. 
This supposition gets support from the way in which 
the Vedio schools, to which the reoepients of royal 
grants in the Pala Period belonged are referred to. Thus 
Krsnaditya is represented as a student of Vajasaneya school 
of White Yajurveda ( Yajurveda-sibrahmacanne Vajesaneya- 
tfakkadhyayine— Banagar plates Lines 47—48 ). One Vatesvara 
is similarly represented as a student of Kauthuma school of the 
Samaveda ( Sdmavedantargata-kaut hu ma- ^dkhadhy ayiner-lA anhali 
plates of Madanapala, 1. 43 Oaudalekhamala, p. 154 ). The word 
* student * seems to be significant in the above statements which 
do not appear to have degenerated into formal and unmeaning 
ones as yet. 

Besides these epigraphio records there are some other 
sources also which throw light on the literary condition of the 
period. Bajasekhara ( end of 10th century ) in two plaoes of 
his well-known work Kavyamimamsd ( p. 33, 51 ) expressly 
testifies to the extreme love of Sanskrit of ^ Bengal. 1 

The two most important centres of learning during the 
Pala period seem to have been BhurisresthI ( mod. Bhursut 
near Howrah ) ( Praibodhacandrodaya— Act. II ) and Jagaddala 
the locality of which as yet has not been identified. 

Of works of this period we know a good deal more than 

Works of Ben al P reoet iing period of which we have 

in the Psla Period, already given an account. Besides the 
epigraphio literature, which has already 

1* “ >Tt«I*7r: ■Uf&eU&l'- ” — p. 51 

Wl% 8*5 ¥°zv- 5TT^reif*'4t i «mr»rr3fcT: it— p- 31* 
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been referred to incidentally, works in different branches of 
Sanskrit literature are known to have bean composed by 
scholars of Bengal at this period. And many of them 
are well-known even now. We make only a passing re- 
ference to the most important of them. ** 

The most important work of philosophy of this period is the 
Nyayakandali of Bhatta Srldhara of Bhuri 
SresthI ( mod. Bhursut, near Howrah ). 
This is a commentary on the Bhasya of Prasastapada on the 
Vaisesika sutra, and was composed in 913 S. E. as the author 
himself states at the end of his work (Ed. by Vindhyeswari 
Prasad Dvivedi, Benares ). This Srldhara was also the author 
of several other philosophical works, namely, AdvayasiddM , 
Tattvabodha Saihgraha tika. But none of these works is 
known to have come down and they are only known from the 
references made to them in the Nyayakandali. Udayana, the 
well-known author of philosophical works, is sought to be 
connected with Bengal by a tradition which associates him 
with the Bhaduti family. But this does not seem to be 
trustworthy as Udayana in his KusumaHjali mentions the 
Gautfa mimamsaka probably Mimamsaka of Bengal in a 
disparaging tone. 

Bengal’s contributions to Smrti literature are enormous. 

Smrti To t ^ ae ^ >a ^ a P er i°d. we can definitely assign 

at least two authors. The earlier of these 
is Narayana— who is by the by, the earliest Smrti writer of 
Bengal-flourished during the reign of king Devapala. He 
wrote a commentary on the Chandogaparisista ( Bib. Ind. ) 
in the introduction of which he gives an account of his family 
which was highly learned and well-known. W e should also 
refer to Bhavadeva Bhatta minister of king Harivarmadeva 
whose many— Bided literary activities are referred to in his 
Prasasti ( Ep. Ind. vol. vi, pp. 203—7 ). Two of his works the 
Prayascitta—Prakarana and Karmanusthanapaddhati have be«n 
published. The latter of this work is highly popular even to 
this day. 

In Kavya the only work the Bengal origin of which is 
definitely known is perhaps the Pamacarifa 
Karya. q£ gamdbyakara Nandin of VarendrI who 

composed the work probably during the reign of King 
Madanapaladeva of the Fala dynasty ( A. S. B. Memoirs 
HI — pp. 1 flf. ). The work gives an account of (he reign of king 
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Ramapala of the Pala dynasty and is thus very important 
from the standpoint of history. 

The dramatic work Canda-kauSika of Ary a Ksemlsvara 
also belongs to this period. It was composed in the reign of 
king Mahlpala I. There are several other works also of about 
this period which axe associated with Bengal by tradition of 
doubtful credibility in some cases. Thus the pouplar drama 
'Venisamhara of Bhattanarayana is supposed to be the work of 
the Bhattanarayana one of the five Brahmans brought to 
Bengal by AdiSura. 


Tantras 


It was also at this time that Bengal produced several 
_ scholars whose fame travelled beyond the 

u l8t 1 era ure ' limits of India and some of whom at least 
are still deified in far off lands. I refer to Buddhist scholars 
like Santaraksita and Dlpamkara Srljfiana. 1 

The Pala period also saw Tantracism flourishing in 
India. The Nathas who are assinged to 
about 800 A. D. by Wasseljew are stated to 
have brought down the Tantras. And of these Matsyendra or 
Mlnanatba is definitely stated to have introduced Kaula 
rites in Kamarupa, 8 

We know of at least one scholar of this per id whose 
works on Hindu medicine have got an 
Medical literature. A11 _ India popularity and are still studied 

and held in high honour, I refer to the work of Cakra Datta 
or OakrapSni Datta who was in charge of the kitchen of 
Nayapala. 

It was probably at this period-about the 9th century-that 
the great grammarian Jinendrabuddhi, the 
famous author of Kasika-vivarana-pancikd, 
( published by the Varendra Research society ) flourished. 
Almost all the commentaries on this work are by Bengalees-a 
fact which has led Mr. D. C. Bhattaeharya to suspect his 
Bengal origin ( Sir Asutosh Commemoration Volumes — vol. III t 
Pt. I, pp. 189 ). But without further direct evidence he cannot 
be definitely taken to be a Bengalee. 


Grammar. 


1. For a detailed account of Buddhist Sanskrit works of Bengal see 
my paper in Ind. Ant . (February 1930 ) 

2 G. Chakravarti— Some new facta about Malay endrariatfia ( Indian Mia* 
torioal Quarterly Vol . VI. jp. 178 j>p. ) ? 
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SEN* A PERIOD 1 

With the accession of the Senas the cultivation of Sanskrit 
■Ritualistic ^ t0ratu . re ix ^ B8 ^gal got a fresh impetus. This 


literature. 
Cbaiacteristic 
feature of the 
period. 


was primarily due to the persistent efforts of 
these Brahmanic rulers towards a revival 
of Brahmanism in all its phases in a 
Buddhist ridden land ruled ere-Iong by 
Buddhist kings- the Palas. Thus some Brahman scholars 
attached in some way or other to the court of one 
Sena ruler or another composed, apparently at the desire, and 
with the patronage, of the king under whom they lived, works 
to regulate the religious rites a Hindu was required to perform. 
It is curious that even some of the kings-who were not Brah- 
mans themselves— composed similar works to which was 
unreservedly accorded as much reception as to those by 
Brahmans. As a result, within the short duration of the 
Sena rule a fairly good amount of ritualistic literature was 
produced. Thus Aniruddha, the preceptor of Vallala compos- 
ed the Pitrdayitd which deals with sraddfia to be offered for 
the satisfaction of the dead forefathers, to Brahmans versed 
in the vedas and not on ku£a grass as later on when such 
Brahmans were not available in Bengal ( S. S. P. series ) and 
the HaralatUr - a work on asauca ( Bib. Ind, ). Vallala himself 
was the author of two big volumes-1. Danasagara dealing with 
various festivities to be gone through in connection with the 
dana or gift of various objects. 2. Adbhutasagara a work 
dealing with good and bad omens and also various astrono- 
mical phenomena. The three brothers Pasupati, HalSyudha 
and Isana each had some ritualistic works but unfortunately 
they are not all available now. Of these HalSyudha was a 
Judge in the court of king Laksmanasena. 

But though this ritualistic literature may be regarded as 
^ . the characteristic feature of the literary 

svya iteralure. ao ^j v j[^j es 0 f this period of Brahmanic revival 

it should not be assumed that this was the only kind of 
literary production of the period. For besides this, we have 
some poetic compositions of this period which would shed 
lustre on the literary history of any age. One of these, namely 
the Gitagov inda of Jaya deva has rightly earned the praise of 
1 An illuminating account of the literary activities of this period is 
to be found in an article by Chakravarti in J- A. S. B. , 190<>, pp* 
157:0:. Some facts unknown in his time are however to be found in the 
following pages* 
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the Sanskrit loving people of all countries. 1 Jayadeva was 
a poet at the court of Laksmanasena which was resorted to by 
other poets and scholars of no mean merit. As a matter 
of fact Govardhana, author of Aryasaptasal — a collection 
of seven hundred verses, mostly on love matters, in Arya 
metre— Sarana, Jayadeva, Umapati, Dhoyl, author of the 
Pavanaduta written in imitation of the Meghaduta of Kalidasa- 
these five poets are stated to have constituted the five jewels of 
the court of king Laksmanasena. Of course, we do not get the 
works of all these poets, only portions of which have been 
preserved in the form of stray verses in the Saduktik- 
aiyamTta* an anthology compiled by Srldharadasa. This 
anthology preserves stray verses of a good many other 
poets of Bengal, who are unknown from any other source, 
including Royal poets like, Vallala, his son Laksmana, his 
son Visvarupa and a good many poetesses, no complete work 
of any of whom has unfortunately come down. 

Another field in which the literary activities of the 
Grammar. period found expression is the field of 
Grammatical studies. The most important 
grammatical work of this period is the Bhasavrtti of 
Purusottama ( V. R. S. Series ) of the court of king Laksmana- 
sena. This is a gloss on Panini’s well-known grammar and 
deals with those rules alone which pertain to classical Sanskrit. 
It seems that Panini was the only grammar studied at this 
time. 

It looks strange that though this period is marked by a 
w + i, spirit of Brahmanic revival which is fully 

ical literature! ° 3 ° P "demonstrated by the ritualistic works, we 
get no work of Brahmanic Philosophy of the 
time,composed either to give an exposition of this philosophy as 
it is or to prove its superiority over that of the Buddhists and 
thus to undermine the latter. The reason might lie in the fact 
that Bengal at this period was too busy with rituals to devote 
any attention to deep philosophical thought. 

But on the whole the literary output of the period is 
quite commendable as it practically covered the reigns of two 

* !• A popular account of the popularity of tho Gtitagovmda, has boon 
given by the present Writer in the Bengali monthly Bahcapztspa (1336 
B. S.KKrtika ) It will bo seen that the work Ii&b about forty com- 
mentaries and a dozen imitations. 
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kings only, namely, Vallalasena and Laksmanasena. For 
we are aware of little activity before Vailala and after 
Laksmana. The period preceding the time of Vallala seems 
to have been spent in the consolidation of the Sena rule and 
that following the age of Laksmana was disturbed by 
Muhamudan incursion and hence both these periods were 
unfavourable to literary activities. 

MUHAMUDAN PERIOD 

Strange though it may seem this was undoubtedly the 
most glorious period in the history of Sanskrit literature in 
Bengal. The amount of literature both Sanskrit and Bengali 
that was produced in this period is simply amazing. Whether 
in the field of philosophy , 1 or in the domain of ritualistic 
literature, or in the province belles letters the productions were 
equally voluminous. In fact Navya Nyaya ( modern Logic ), 
Navy a smrbi and Tantra compilations that have been admitted 
to be the special features of the Sanskrit literature of Bengal 
and that are still the popular subjects of study here — attained 
their full development at this period. It was also during this 
period that the vast amount of Vaisnava literature , 2 covering 
different branches of study was produced. It is not possible to 
give even a short account of the literary productions of this 
period within the space of a short chapter. The amount of 
literature produced in each branch was enormous. These 
commendable literary activities during the Muhamudan perio'd 
cannot of course be stated to be due to ardent state patronage. 
The Muhamudan rulers, as is well-known, had with some 
honourable exceptions, scant sympathy for Brahmanic culture 
as a whole and consequently for Sanskrit literature which 
embodied and spread it. As a result scholars had to fight 
against great odds in order to preserve, in tact, Indian culture 
and tradition. But there was one great advantage whieb^sfcood 
in their favour and helped them to achieve great things in the 
field of literature even in spite of royal discouragement iu 
some cases or harmless neutrality in others. 

The Muhamudan rulers did not interfere with the local 
ZamindaTs or chiefs who w ere the paramount lords over 

1 Bengal's Contributions to PhiUophical Literature in SansJcrtt-G . Cba- 
krayarti-Ittd. JLnU C1929-p. 206, 232 ff; 1930 p 23 ff-) 

2 For a detailed account of this branch of literature© see 8am*r* 
Literatu* e of the Vaisnavas of Bengal— G . ChakravarU ( nna s o 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute Vol* X. 114 ff ) 

r 
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their own possessions so long as they were regular in sending 
the required revenue to their Muhamudan overlords. And 
therefore the Hindu chiefs had no difficulty in patronising 
Sanskrit culture. Besides education in India, as a careful 
study of its history shows, did not always look up to any state 
help. It thrived generally through spontaneous help received 
from the generous aristrocracy who considered it their duty 
to help scholars and desired to earn religious merit in this 
way. Thus every aristrocratio family had a catuspathl 
( orthodox school ) founded and maintained at its own expenses 
where students from far and near came, resided and had their 
education free of cost. And on all festive occasions ( such as 
marriage, funeral ceremony and the like ) the wealthy section 
of the people as a rule made valuable gifts to scholars which 
went a great way in encouraging them. 

Of the local chiefs of this period who were great patrons 
of literature and through whose help and inspiration-direct 
and indirect-was produced a vast amount of valuable literature 
in different branches the House of Nadia deserves special 
mention. During the Muhamudan period — specially from 
about the 15th century, that is, from the time when the Great 
Oaitanya flourished - Nadia became the most important 
cultural centre in Bengal - nay in the whole of Eastern India, 
so that it has quite rightly been described as the Oxford of 
Bengal. And the contributions of the worthy members of the 
Nadia House to raise the place to this enviable position must 
have been considerable. 

The most famous of the scions of this House whose 
patronage to all cultural activities in Bengal has almost 
become proverbial was Maharaja EZrsna Candra who ascended 
his yadi in 1728. He is also well-known in the history of 
India as one of the most important persons who helped the 
British to consolidate their power in India. From the keen 
interest exhibited by him in all literary activities of his time 
he has most deservedly been called the Mecaenas of his age 
( Calcutta Review— Vol. L.IV, 1872, p. 174 ). 

BRITISH PERIOD 

In pre-British period, before the introduction of printing. 

Conditions of Sanskrit studies in Bengal, as we have seen 
Sanskrit Studies, cannot be said to have been generally 

prevalent in all branches, there being some branches more 
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popular than others. Thus there were some subjects 
e. g. Nyaya and Smrti which were specially * Bengali* in 
the sense that they were cultivate 1 in Bengal more than 
anywhere else. But contemporaneously with the advent of 
the Europeans and the introduction of printing and facilities 
of communication this state of - things disappeared to a great 
exent. Though the subjects for which Bengal was reputed to 
have a special predilection still continued to be studied with 
as much assiduity as ever, other subjects which were known 
to be more or less neglected began to attract the attention 
The immense popularity which the study of Vedanta has of 
late attained may be cited as an instance. This is one of the 
characteristic features of Sanskrit studies of this period. 

The foundation of the Calcutta^University and the Board 
of Sanskrit Studies ( now, Calcutta Sanskrit Association ) 
which made provision for examination in various branches of 
Sanskrit literature supplied additional impetus in this direction. 
Facilities of communication urged people — to a larger 
extent than before — to migrate to re nowned centres of 
learning like Benares where they went not for pilgrimage 
alone, but for prosecuting studies in subjects not so 
much cultivated in Bengal. The founding of the Asiatic Society 
Bengal by Sir Williams Jones in 1784 also gave fresh inspira- 
tion for study of Indian literature in all its various branches 
and led to the rise of a new type of Anglo-Sanskrit scholars 
imbued with a scientific and critical spirit that ihas ever since 
been doing much valuable work in the field of Sanskritic 
studies. Further the need of successful administration in the 
country led British statesmen to encourage the study of 
Indian laws and customs and get Sanskrit books to be 
compiled on them mostly by Bengalee scholars. 

Now let us turn to the works that were produced bvi 
. # scholars of Bengal at this period We ardf 

Works of this period. nofc ooncerne( i here with all that was done 

by Anglo— Sanskrit scholars as most of their works are either 
in English or Bengali though almost all of them deal with 
important topics of Sanskrit literature. But it seems that we 
should not omit to mention, in this connection, the various 
Notices and Descriptions of Sanskrit Manuscripts compiled, 
among others, by those two veteran scholars namely the late 
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Raja Rajendra Lai Mitra and Mm. Dr. H. P. Sastrl. 1 The 
various critical editions of old Sanskrit texts published in the 
Bibliotheca Indica should also be noted here. 

We should begin our survey of the literary output of this 

period by referring, first of all, to some works 
Legal Digests . ^ 

in the production of which the Government 
took keen and active interest. When the British first came to 
power in India they felt the necessity of learning the laws and 
customs of the land they were going to rule. So at the instance 
of the Government several digests of Hiudu law came to be 
compiled. 2 Of these the Vivada— bhang arriava was compiled by 
Jagannatha Tarkapahoanana of Trivenl who was one of the 
greatest scholars of his time. Unfortunately his work has not 
been published uptill now. The Vivadarnava-setu ? was com- 
posed by eleven best scholars of Bengal called together by 
Warren Hastings. The work was translated into Persian and 
thence to English by Halhed, the English version being well- 
known as a * Code of Gentoo Law * which was published in 
1776. Both these works were composed in the old style of 
preparing digests. Frequent references were made to old texts 
and all attempts were made to reconcile conflicting statements. 
But we also know of two works prepared exactly in the style 
followed in modern legal texts. These are the T r yavastJid - 
darparia and Vy avast ha- candrika of Syamacarana Sarka-T. 
The latter of these works with Urdu translation was published 
in 1935 V. S. ( 1879 A. D. ). 

We should now give a brief account of the work done by 
some of the greatest orthodox scholars of Bengal during this 
period in the various branches of study. The necessity of 
compressing the whole account in a short section of a 

1. Twelve volumes of Notices were published by R. L. Mitra and 
31. P. Shastri. Descriptive Catalogues of Sanskrit manuscripts in the 
Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta have been published in 22 
volumes. Three volumes of such catalouges of manuscripts in the Govern- 
ment collection of A. S. B. have also been published by H. P. Shastri. 
A catalogue of the grammatical Mss. of the A. S. B. was published long 
ago by R. L. Mitra. 

2 It may be noted here that individual scholars like Jones and Cole- 
brooke got similar works prepared by pandits of other provinces ( I. 0. 
III. 1505-1510 ). 

3 It is curious that in the preface of the work" published by the Ven* 
kateswar Press, Bombay it is stated to have been compiled at the instance 
of Ran jit Sing. 
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short chapter prevented us from attempting to refer to 
the very many poets of this period ; for though stray 
verses of them are still sources of perennial enjoyment, very 
few of them are known to have composed any poetic work and 
the fame of most of them are due to works in other branches to 
most of which a reference has been made in the following 


pages. 

Pranakrsna Bisvasa 'flourished almost immediately after 
BI„'„ J.. tbS °f Bengal by the Eritieh. He 

( 1764-1834 ) was a big land-holder, a deep scholar and a 
great patron of Sanskrit learning. His 
ancestral home was at Khardaha, a few miles from Calcutta 
on the western bank of the Ganges. At his instance were com- 
posed several voluminous scholarly works some of which 
continue to enjoy a well-deserved popularity even to this day. 
The most famous of his works is a Tantra compilation called 
the Pranatosird after his name and that of fRamatosana Vidya- 
larhkara who compiled it. His other published works are : — 


1 . Pranakrsna-ausadhavall— a work on medicine. 2 . Prana- 
krsna-Vaisnav&mrfca. 3 . Pranakrsna-kriyambudhi. 4 . Prana- 
krsna— &abdabdhi ( composed iu 1737 S. E. by Raghumani elder 
brother of Ramanandana Vidyalamkara, son of Raman an da 
Nyayalamkara preceptor of Maharaja Krsnaeandra of Nadia. ) 


Some of his works, namely Bhasmakaumudi and Visnu- 
kaumudl are stated to be still unpublished. ( Visvakosa under 
Pranakrsna Bi&vasa ). 

It will be seen from the literary activities of Pranakrsna 
that chaos and disorder did not follow on the heels of the 
British conquest, as may naturally be expected for in that 
event such literary activities would in no way be possible. It 
should also be noted that though the works go by the names of 
Pranakrsna they were not composed by him but by scholars 
employed by him as is stated in the introductory portions 
of the works themselves. 

The next name to be mentioned is that of Raja Radhakanta 
Rajs Rsdhatonta. Deva. He was a great patron of learning and 
Deva ( J784 1868 ) took keen interest for all literary activities 

of his time. His greatest achievement was the compilation of 
a voluminous lexicography in Sanskrit of an encyclopaedic 
character. The work was named £cib dci kalpadTit met. It was 
Eirst published in eight parts, including a part containing a 
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supplement. The first part appeared in 1822 A. D. in Bengali 
Characters and the supplement was published in 1858. Thus 
altogether thirty six long years were required to complete the 
work. It should be noted here that such a big work which 
necessarily entailed enormous labour and huge expenditure 
was distributed free among the scholars of the day. 1 

This work came to be highly appreciated by scholars 
both Indian and foreign. 2 It has already -undergone several 
editions, mostly in Bengali characters. It is a pity that no 
Devnagari edition of it is available, its utility being thereby 
curtailed to a great extent. It is a storehouse of much useful 
information which has been of invaluable help to all workers 
in the field of Indology. Professors Roth and Boethling 
utilised the book the only modern work of India-as being 
highly important and of great use in the compilation of their 
monumental Sanskrit Dictionary. Their Sanskrit Worterbuch 
'is replete with references to the 8'abdakfilpa.druma. 

Gahgadliara Kaviraja was born in 1798 A. D. in Jessore. 
Gangadhara Kaviraja 11 ® was a « enius - His versatile scholarship 

( 1798-1885 ) earned for him a name and fame that will 

not die out soon. He was a Vaidya by caste and was a 
physician by profession. Stories of his exceptional skill in 
diagnosis and treatment have almost become proverbial. 

He composed about forty works in different branches 
of Sanskrit literature which give eloquent testimony to the 
depth of his scholarship. It is stated that he did not 
consider it worth while to bother about works that 
were not composed by rsis (seers) as distinguished from 
ordinary men. He wrote commentaries only on two works 
that were not composed by a rsi, namely a commentary on the 
Mugdhabodha of Bopadeva and a commentary on KusumafijaU 
of Udayana. Other exegetical works of his are : — 

1. Commentary on the Carahasamhita called Jalpakalpa - 
taru. This is perhaps the most erudite of his works. But his 

1, O. other instances of the distribution of valuable hleraiy pro- 
duction mention may be made of the well-known Benga’i translation of 
the MaliSbhXruta by Kaliprasanna Simha and the edition of tho Mahs- 
bhsrata published by the Bljs of Burl wan. 

2. A very commendable review of the work was published by Dr. 
Benz >n J. B. A. S. 1835 pp. 188 £E. It was referred to in highly eulogistic 
terms by Wilson in tho first edition of his Sanskrit Dictionary ( 1819 )• 
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occasional digression^ into philosophical topics has made it 
very difficult for beginners to follow. 

2. Commentary on Upanisads like Taittiriya etc. 

3. Sarirakasutra-Vyakhyana. 4. Commentary on Jsvarigita 
and Bhagazadgita . 6-9 Bhasya on Sahkhya, Nyaya, Vaisesika 
and Patahjalasutras, 10. Bhasya on GrobhilagrhyasTdra. 11. 
Bha$ya on the Ayurveda portion of Agnipurana. 12* Comment- 
ary on Kaumara Vyakarana 13. Gloss on the Vartikas of 
Katyayana 14. Commentary on Sandiiya Sutras. 15. Comment- 
ary on Manusamiuta, . 16-17. Notes onParaSara and Yajnavalkya 
Sainhita. 18. Commentary on the Mugdhabodha. 

His original works were : — 

In Kavya • — Durgavadha Kavya, Harsodaya (Citrakavya), 
Sikhandi— pradurbhava ( Romance ), Lokalokapuruslya etc. 

In Rhetoric-Pracya— prabha based on the Alarhkara chapters 
of Agnipurana. 

In Grammar- Trikartdasabda Sascma and TrisUtra Vyakara%ia 
both in verse. 

In BvLT&?i&,-~Bhagavatavicara where proofs are adduced to 
show that the Bhagavata cannot be regarded as a rrvahapurana 
( Visvakosa- under Gangadhara ). 

The list is sufficient to show the enormous and abnormal 
range of study of Gangadhara. 

It is a pity that very few of the works of this great scholar 
who lived and wrote not long ago, have been published — far 
less studied. Nor have all his works been preserved; only some 
of them are found described in the notices of Mm. H.P. Shastri. 
Ho estimate of his literary achievements is thus possible. 

Of his works the commentary on Curaka-Samhita has 
undergone several editions both in Bengali and Nagari 
characters. An edition of it in Bengali characters was published 
by his son Dharanidhara Ray from Behampur in V. S. 1935* 
The Taitiirlyopanisad-vrtti was also published by his son from 
the same place in Nagari character ( 1291 B. S. ). Fragments of 
some other works of his were also published in the periodical 
called O-ahgadhara mantsa which was being published from 
Calcutta by Kaviraja Jhanendra NathaSenain 1911 with a view 
to edit the works of Gangadhara. But only a few issues of it 
are known to have been published. 
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Taranatba Tarkavacaspati was a Professor in the Sanskrit 
College, Calcutta. His greatest literary 
vsca^tLCml-lSSS) achievement was the single-handed compila- 
tion of the Sanskrit lexicography called 
Vacaspatya after his name and complete in six volumes 
( Calcutta 1873-1884 ) He had also composed other works too 
numerous to mention. A reference may only be made to his 
A&ubodha Vyakarana an independent grammar based on the 
Panini. 

Mm. Candrakanta Tarkalamkara was one of the greatest 
savants in ancient Sanskrit lore that Bengal 
Tarkalamkara. produced m the last century. He belonged 
C 183G-1909 ) gexpur in Mymensing. His scholarship 

was not narrow and confined to a particular branch of 
Sanskrit literature. He was Professor of Sanskrit in 
the Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta. His literary 
productions are varied and many, whioh have re- 
ceived almost universal appreciation. Of his original 
works mention may be made of his Smrti- Candralolca 
in which the views of Raghunandana are occasionally 
discussed and refuted. Only parts of the work are known to 
have been published ( Suddhi-1903, Aurdhvadehika-1906 ). 
His Katantracchandah. Brakriya is a supplement to the Katantra 
grammar which supplies the want of a Vedio grammar of the 
Katantra school. Besides these he composed several kavyaa 
and dramas as well. 

We may close our survey by a reference to KaSlcandra 
_ . Vidyaratna who came of a Brahman family of 

Vidyaratna* viKrampur* His special subject of study was 
(1854— 1917) Smrti in which be bad earned an enviable repu- 

tation all over India. He had not that unbend- 
ing conservative spirit, invariably found to be associated with 
scholars of this type which revolts against everything new in the 
society. On the other hand he had the courage and genero- 
sity to welcome all salutary innovations which were required 
by the exegiences of the time, and find out scriptural sanction 
for them. It was with this spirit that he wrote a very learned 
and illuminating commentary on the twenty Dharma Samhitas 
which guide the religious life of the present day Hindus. His 
commentary on the Manu alone has been published. An 
original work of him was the ZJ dd I icLtcl* C cundLvi Jccl ( Calcutta 
1321 S. ) in which he deals with the problem pf taking 
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into society those that have crossed the sea and have gone to 
western countries* 

A class of work that was the special and entirely new 
characteristic of the period under review 

Journalistic works. . 

was the journalistic literature of Sanskrit. 
With the introduction of the Press, journals came to be publi- 
shed in the different vernaculars of India*. A section of the , 
people actuated by a desire for the diffusion and revival of 
Sanskrit brought out journals in Sanskrit which they hoped 
would fulfil the object they had in view. The journalistic 
literature in Sanskrit all over India has an undoubted 
philological interest. Sanskrit of the journals shows how it is 
influenced by the different vernaculars in the different 
provinces. This kind of intrusion of vernacular idioms infco 
Sanscrit has been the order for a long time past in the history 
of Sanskrit literature and it is palpable now as we are able to 
compare Sanskrit and the vernaculars side by side. A good 
many such journals were published from time to time 
from different parts of the province only to last for a 
short period. 

One thing that attracts the notice of one engaged in the 
investigation of the contribution of Bengal towards Sanskrit 
literature is that Bengal like other provinces has not ceased to 
contribute her quota even to the present day when very few 
persons care to read things in Sanskrit. Works both exegetical 
and independent are occasionally published even now* Of 
these we may mention first those of Kaviraja Gananatha 
Sena, M. A., L. M. S. His Pratyaksa-&arira or a Text Book 
of Human Anatomy in Sanskrit ( Calcutta, 1919 ) and 
Siddhanta—Nidanarri or Text Book of a Etiology, Pathology, and 
Symptomatology of diseases in Sanskrit ( Calcutta, 1922 ) are 
two very important contributions to the medical literature of 
Sanskrit. We may also refer to the Rasa—Jalanidhi a work in 
Sanskrit on Hind Chemistry by Bhudeva Mukherji, ( Calcutta 
1926). We should also mention two important exegetical 
works namely the commentary on Caraka Sarnhita and 
Suiruta Samhita respectively by Kaviraja Joglndra- 
natha Sen, M. A. and Kaviraja Haranacandra Cakravarti, 
both of whom are well-known physicians of Bengal. The 
latter of the two is probably the only physician of the 
present time who practises surgery according to the 
Ayurveda and thus seems to be quite competent to write a 
commentary on the Suiruta SartMta which deals with surgery* 

8 
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Besides these a good many works on Kavya hare been 
produced in recent years. Some of these could have received 
sufficient appreciation had the authors flourished several 
centuries back when Sanskrit scholarship was held in esteem 
and Sanskrit works were read with interest and care. We 
should however be failing in our duty if we do not mention 
the names of Pandits Ramanatha Tarkaratna, Haridasa 
Siddhantavaglsa, Kallpada Tarkacarya and Professor Hem 
Csndra Ray Kavibhusana, M. A. 1 Of these Tarkacarya 
excels in writing short lyrics. 

It is oommon knowledge that owing to the comparative 
neglect of orthodox scholarship quite a number of scholars are 
passing their days unnoticed and unrespected who could have 
made their oontribution-not in all cases worthless-were they 
given sufficient opportunities. 

CONCLUSION 

Even in spite of brevity and consequent incompleteness 
the above aocount will be sufficient to drive away a good deal 
of misconception with regard to the subject. And one will be 
surprised at the extent of this misconception even in en- 
lightened circles. In an article entitled * Bengali Literature' 
( Calcutta Review — 1871 — Vol. LII — p. 294 ) no less a scholar 
and intellectual giant than Bankim Chandra Chatterji 2 ‘The 
Soott of Bengal’ — wrote: — "It is a Bengali writer, Babu 
Rajendralal Mitra who has said that in ancient times Bengal 
was the Boestia of India. And the observation is correct. The 
contributions of Bengal to that ancient Indian Literature 
which still oommands the respect and attention of European 
scholars were few and insignificant." In the face of the facts 
put forward it now remains for the reader to judge the accuracy 
of the above statement. 


1. Several works of each of these have been published and are well 
known at least among the orthodox Pandits. 

^ Though the article does not bear tho name of its author Mr. Man* 
mathanath Ghosh m.a., b.l who has published a Bengali translation of it 
( Bangala Sahitya — Gurudas Chatterji and Sons ) attributes it to Bankim 
Chandra. Mr. Gnceh says that the name of the author is found in an 
advertisement of the Selections from the Calcutta Review undertaken by 
the publishers of the Review. 



EPIC STUDIES 1 
BY 

V. S. SUKTHANKAR 

II T. Dr. Ruben on the Critical Edition 
OF THE MAH5.BH5.RATA 

I am bound to form and express an opinion on the issues 
raised in the article “ Schwierigkeiten der Textkritik des 
MahabhUrata ” published in the current issue of the Acta 
Orientalia ( vol. 8, pp. 240-256 ), in which the author. Dr. 
Walter Ruben of the University of Bonn, has reviewed Fasci- 
cules 1-3 of my edition of the Adiparvan, oritioizing at con- 
siderable length and in great detail the principles underlying 
the preparation of the edition and the constitution of the text. 

From his discursive remarks it is indeed hazardous to say 
what precise opinion Ruben has formed of the critical edition. 
But it seems to me that his general verdict is anything but 
favourable. 

It is not my intention to scrutinize every statement of 
the writer and answer all his queries and criticisms ; nor is it 
incumbent on me to do so ; nor even necessary, as will appear 
from the sequel. I shall confine my remarks to a few points 
of outstanding importance in Ruben’s paper which might 
mislead the casual reader, creating an erroneous impression 
regarding the value of the results achieved by the 
critical edition. 

m * * 

The Bogy of Classical Philology 

At the beginning of his paper (p. 241), the learned reviewer 
from Bonn formally recites the canon of the caturvarga of 
Classical Philologist. The Classical Philology, we are ex- 
plained, distinguishes : 1. Heuristios, i e. assembling and 

arranging the entire material consisting of MSS. and testimoma 
in the form of a genealogical tree , 2. Recensio, L a. restora- 
tion of the text of the archetype ; 3. EmendaUo, L e. restora- 
tion of the text of the author ; 4. * Higher Critioism, i. e. 

separation of the souroes utilized by the author. 

* 1 Fox the first instalment of the series, of. JBBBA8 . 4* tSl fL\ the 

second has appeared in these !!• 185—191 tvpn. 
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Tested on this touchstone of the classicist, the critical 
edition of the Mahabharata is found wanting in no less than 
three items, namely, Nos. 1, 3 and 4. The third and the fourth 

items of the programme, R. points out, have been left wholly 
untouched ; even the first has by a long way not been done full 
justice to by the hapless editor l 1 But as one reads on, one finds 
that the dereliction is after all not as serious as one might 
be led to suppose at first. For, as regards No. 1 ( Heuristics ), 
R. himself admits that it is not yet possible to concentrate the 
entire material, and that in all likelihood it will be for ever 
impossible to prepare a genealogical tree of the Mahabharata 
MSS. — As for No. 3 ( Emendatio ), I must plead guilty to 
having perpetrated so far, perhaps somewhat unnecessarily, 
minor emendations in 13 instances 2 * * * in about 3800 
stanzas ; that is, on an average 1 emendation in a little 
under 300 stanzas. R. has not taken any notice of my 
conjectural corrections ; I take it that he approves of them. 

I feel greatly flattered, I must confess, by R.’s ( implied ) 
s ug gestion that I should have gone in more systematically 
and vigorously for emendation. Most scholars will, I fancy, 
he sincerely grateful that I have been so moderate and that I 
have declared it as my polioy to give preference to interpreta- 
tion over emendation. 8 — In speaking at all of “ Higher 
Criticism ” ( No. 4 on the programme ) in this connection, 
R. seems to show a lamentable lack of understanding of the 
objective of the edition, having mistaken evidently the begin- 
ning for the end of the critical work on the Mahabharata. 
Higher Criticism can begin only after Lower Criticism has 
done its work, and not until then. And our critical edition is 
just laying the foundation of the Lower Criticism of the Great 
Epic. But I imagine, R. does not want to say anything special 
at all, when he mentions his “ Hohere Kritik ”. Ip the 1833 
dlokas of the constituted text (=2161 of the Bombay edition 
and 2208 of the Caloutta edition ) so closely investigated by 
R. in the preparation of his erudite paper, he does not mention 
even a single passage where the “ Hohere Kritik ” could have 

1 B. has inadvertently omitted the mention of the 23 DevanSgarT 
MSS. in the description of my oritioal apparatus ; of. op. eit. p. 241, lines 
3—6 from the bottom. 

2 In the first 86 adhySyas, the following stanzas contain conjee- 

tural readings: 1. 14. 15; 30. 7; 37. 10; 41. 5; 45. 15; 48. 9; 51. 8; 57. 20; 68. 

25; 71. 36; 84. 3, 13; 86. 5. ' 

8 Of Foreword to Faso. 1, p. vi, column' 2. 
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earnestly and usefully “ functioned ". The item is probably 
introduced here merely pro forma, as the fourth and last stage 
of the ariya-magga. 

But R, might have mercifully spared us this learned 
prooemium on the aims and methods of the Classical Philology 
and their application to the problem of the Mahsbharata textual 
oriticism. The same thing has been said by others before R., 
more simply but with ample clearness and emphasis. In the paper’ 
he read at the XVIIth International Congress of Orientalists 
( Oxford 1928 ), Winternitz remarked : “ The general principles 
followed in critical editions of classical texts, Greek or Latin 
or Sanskrit, can be applied to a critical edition of the Mahabha- 
rata only with great limitations and modifications. It is sim- 
ply impossible to trace a genealogioal tree of all the MSS. of 
the Adiparvan, and only in some cases are we able to state how 
MSS. are related to one another. On the whole, we have to 
be satisfied with a classification of the MSS. according to 
soript, and the provinces to which they belong. And we have 
more often to refer to classes of MSS., than to individual MSS.” l 2 
I had myself pointed out in the Foreword ( p. ii) to Fasoioule 
1 that “ it is impossible to apply to the MahabhSrata the 
speoial canons of textual criticism which are derived from a 
study of classical ( Greek and Latin ) texts and which depend 
ultimately upon their being a more or less complete concatena- 
tion of copies and exemplars reaohing finally back to a single 
authentic ( written ) archetype 

And how would it be possible to apply to the MahabhSrata 
the canons of the Classical Philology in toto ? Where has the 
Classical Philology, I should like to know, the necessary experi- 
ence of dealing with a text with about a dozen recensions 
whose extreme types differ in extent by something like 13,000 
stanzas ( or 26,000 lines ); a work which for centuries has 
been growing not only upwards and downwards but also 
laterally, like the Hyagrodha tree, growing on all sides; a codex 
whioh has been written in seven or eight different scripts, assid- 
uously and lovingly oopied through a long vista of oentunes 
by a legion of devout — and perhaps mostly ignorant 


l Indol. Brag. vol. 1 ( 1929 ), pp. 58-68, 

8 See op. oit. p. 61, 
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and inefficient 1 * 3 — copyists speaking different tongues ; a 
traditional book of inspiration which, in various shapes and 
sizes, has been the oherished heritage of one people continue 
ously for several millennia and which to the present day i s 
interwoven with the thoughts and beliefs and moral ideas of a 
nation numbering over two hundred million ? No, the Classi- 
cal Philology has no experience in dealing with a text of this 
description, a work of such oolossal dimensions and complex 
character, with such a long and intricate history behind it. 
That is why I have elsewhere also said that the problem of the 
Mahabharata textual criticism is a problem sui generis. 9. The 
method of the Mahabharata textual criticism must be evolved 
from a special study of the Mahabharata manuscripts and of 
the Mahabharata manuscript tradition. Its results and 
achievements can be judged only by a standard of its own. 

Rtiben's Exaggerations and Generalizations 

In his endeavour to maintain consistently an attitude of 
dogmatio doubt, R. has been unconsciously led to make wild 
exaggerations and rash generalizations, which such a meticul- 
ous and captious critic as R. should have taken pains to 
avoid. 

Thus in one place ( p. 242 ), R. observes that the Saradfi 
MS., as a matter of fact, does not differ at all from other MSS. 1 
A.s a matter of fact, this statement of R. is demonstrably 
false. If a difference of something like 1000 stanzas ( which is 
probably the difference between the Sarada and the Urantha 
versions of the JLdiparvan ), not to speak of innumerable 
minor variants, is no difference, I should like to know what, in 
the opinion of R., would constitute a difference. Did R. expect 
that the KaSmlrl Mahabharata would be a poem of 8800 Slokas 
in Old Prakrit in which Krsna was still a tribal hero ? 

On p. 253, R. remarks that every contextual criterion is 
problematic. 8 This is a rash generalization. In the Editorial 
Note ( 3 ) appended to Fascicule 4, I have now pointed out 
( p. ii f. ) three passages for whioh there is the strongest in- 

1 The critical note on 1. 85. 20 mentions an instance where the 
scribe ( of K1 ) has first copied the reverse of the folio of his exemplar 
and then the obverse ! 

8 See “T “ Epie Studies I ” ( JBBRAS. vol. 4 ), p. 157. 

3 Of* also Buben, op. oit. p. 244. 
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trinsic probability, amounting to certainty, that they are 
interpolations in the recension in which they are found. All 
three are instances in which according to the Northern recen- 
sion the parties to be married were united only by a shadowy 
and clandestine form of marriage known as the Gandharva- 
vivaha, which is no marriage at all, while according to the 
Southern recension ( respectively, in one case, the Grantha 
version only ) the same parties were married, so to say, in church, 
in due form, with great pomp and ceremony. I maintain that 
at least in these three instances the criterion of intrinsic 
probability is not at all problematic. I challenge R. to prove 
the contrary. 

I shall mention only one other interesting instance of 
intrinsic probability. In the Paulomaparvan, Ruru, while 
praying for the life of his wife who has just died from the bite 
of a venomous serpent, says ( 1, 9. 4—5 ) : 

“ If I have ( practised ) charity, ( if I have ) practised 
penance, if I have duly served ( my ) Gurus, then on account 
of that ( merit of these virtuous acts ) let my beloved be restor- 
ed to life 1 As from ( the moment of ) my birth I have restrain- 
ed my self and maintained my vows, so let the beautiful Pra- 
m&dvarS even now arise 1 ” 

The fulfilment of Ruru’s fervent utterance is thought to 
be due merely to the efficacy of his pious acts in the 
past : they by themselves operate as a charm or spell to re- 
store to life the dead Pramadvara. This is a form of an 
“ impersonal *’ prayer belonging to a comparatively older 
stratum of religious life and thought, whioh would never occur 
to an ordinary interpolator. At this plaoe, G i. z - 4~ 5 have 
some additional lines including the following prayer (233*) 

“ Is my faith in Krsna, Visnu, Hrslkeia, the Lord of the 
Worlds, the Poe of the Asuras, unshakable, then let this 
beloved of mine be restored to life 1 ” 

This belongs to a later stratum, the period of the Bhakti 
cult. This is just the thing that would be interpolated by a 
devout Vaisnava, to whom the former prayer would be 
meaningless and unintelligible. 

I main tai n that here also the intrinsic probability as to 
what is original and what is interpolation is so strong aa. *° 
be conclusive In favour of the text and against G x* *» 4* S* ° 
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one with a modicum of the historical sense can doubt it. Can 
R. adduce even a shadow of a reason to show that the intrinsic 
evidence in this Instance is in any degree problematic? Scores 
of illustrations of this character may be produced where the 
contextual evidence is not problematic at all, but quite definite 
and conclusive. 1 

R. ( p. 254 ) has magnanimously set the seal of his approval 
on “Die Sage von Rsya^rnga” by Professor Luders, 2 citing 
it approvingly as a piece of investigation that belongs to the 
coveted domain of emendatio . It is unquestionably that. 
Had R, now thought over the question a little more 
deeply than he appears to have done, he would have easily 
perceived that the whole thesis of “ Die Sage von Rsyasirnga” 
rests on the exploitation of intrinsic probability. There was, 
n fact, nothing else except the vulgate text before Prof. Luders 
when he framed his brilliant hypothesis about the different 
strata and the cross-currents in the Mahabharata version of 
that legend. If now every contextual criterion is so very 
problematic, then what is the value, may I ask, of Prof. 
Luders* monograph, which R. professes to admire so fervently ? 
R. has been contradicting himself in one and the same para- 
graph ( p. 253 f. ). 

Theoretically considered also, R.*s proposition is untenable. 
When a text has been tampered with on a large scale 9 however 
careful and however accomplished the interpolator may be, it 
is inconceivable that all the frills, patches and paddings added 
by the interpolator should remain for all time incapable of 
detection. It is inevitable that the interpolator should bungle 
something somewhere, produce a misfit, leave raw edges which 
do not meet. Therefore R.’s dictum ( p. 253 ) “ebenso problem- 
atisch ist sohliesslich jedes 8 inhaltliohe Kriterium ” is, in 
the form in which he has put it, fundamentally wrong and is 
to be unhesitatingly rejected. 

Here is another instance of R.’s misstatements. Onp. 242 he 
observes that among the fifty MSS. collated for the JLdiparvan 

1 For instance, it is on grounds of intrinsic probability that Prof. 
Liiders ( JDLZ, Heft 24, Sp. 1142 f . ) decides for and defends the reading 
amrtam of the constituted text ( 1. 1. 201 ). Here the documentary 
evidence is inconclusive, but Prof. Luders is on that account in no 
doubt as to which the true reading is. 

2 Naehr. d. Get. d. Wi88. z. Gottingen, 1897, 87fE. 

IUIim mine 
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there axe not even two that may be directly connected with 
each other. This is of courses wild exaggeration. The two 
Arjunamisra MSS. show inter se no more difference than 
two ( carelessly made ) copies of an original would show - as 
a matter of fact — but this could not have been 
known to R. — they agree almost page for page If 
they were not copied from the same original, their respective 
exemplars could not have differed from each other very consi- 
derably. The same is the case with the three Nllakantha MSS 
The MSS. of the text as fixed by commentators ( like Arjuna- 
midra and Rllakantha) are, in general, as like as two peas The 
number of such replicas can be increased almost indefinitelr 
I have intentionally restricted their number to the minimum 
necessary for fixing the text of the respective versions, always 
giving preference to a divergent type. But even apart from such 
texts with commentaries, there is considerable similarity and 
kinship to be noticed among the different MSS. In the 
Editorial Note ( 2 ) appended to Fascicule 3 ( p. ii ), J have 
demonstrated the kinship between Si and Ki. I pointed out 
there that “ the India Office codex must be a transcript not 
merely of a Sarada, codex, but, as a careful comparison with 
Si would show, of an exemplar very closely allied to our 
Sarada codex **. This conclusion is supported by numerous 
other agreements throughout the Adiparvan. That the three 
new Malayalam MSS. M6. 7. 8 again go back to the same 
original follows not merely from the numerous readings these 
MSS have in common, but conspicuously from one particular 
mistake where they repeat inconsequentially, at the same point, 
a fragment of a stanza ( 1. 85 . 25 ) : pujayantiha loke nasadhavah 
Further the four Grantha MSS. Gi. 2. 4. 5. (which will come up 
for detailed discussion below ) must go back to a not very dist- 
ant common original. This group has not only numerous read- 
ings in common, but it contains quite a considerable number of 
interpolations peculiar to itself. 1 Their close affinity fe, how- 
ever, placed beyond the pale of reasonable doubt by the fact 
that they all contain a stanza ( 294 * ) interpolated at a place 
where it is, as will presently be shown, so thoroughly irrelevant 
friimt with it the passage does not construe even I 

It will thus be seen that these generalizations of R. are 
absolutely unwarranted* They appear to have been introduced 


1 See infra p. 273 

9 
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by R. merely for the satisfaction of having made some pointed 
and effective little statement. 

The Four Types of Variants. 

After pointing out that no pedigree of the Mahabharata 
MSS. is possible, R. proceeds ( p. 243 ) to consider the different; 
types of characteristic combinations among the variants, 
whose consideration must take the place of the formation of 
the usual genealogical tree. He distinguishes four different 
types of constellations. They are as follows: 1. Complete 
Agreement , where the two recensions N and S register one con- 
cordant reading ; 2. iS To Agreement , where 1ST and S stand 

opposite to each other with two divergent readings; 3. 
Cross-Agreement , where a part of N agrees with a part of S 
against the rest of N, which latter agrees with the rest of S ; 4. 
Partial Agreement , where a part of N stands against S and the 
rest of N ( or vice versa ). 

Diagrammatically the four types of constellations may be 
represented thus. 

Type No. 1: Complete Agreement : 

Type No. 2: No Agreement : 

Type No. 3: Cross- Agreement : 

Type No. 4: Partial* Agreement : 

Type No. 1 ( N = S ). In this case I have assumed that the 
concordant reading of N and S must be postulated as having 
already belonged to the archetype. To my proposition 
R. adds the rider that there is a possibility that even 
such a concordant reading ( or feature ) might have been 
an innovation made in one recension and then borrowed 
in toto by the other recension. He cites ( p. 244 ) Ramayana, 
Ayodhya 6 ( Bombay ed. ), which ( according to R. ) is an 
interpolation in one recension, which had been borrowed 
en bloc by the other ( independent ) recension. R.’s proposition 
would be a contradiction in terms ; only he takes care not to 
put forward the proposition in this form. 

If the two recensions N and S of the Mah&bhiirata should 
have an interpolation in common, they would not be ( truly) 
independent. But these recenions must be assumed to be 
independent, and R. would not be able to prove any **second- 


N = S 

N * S 

N1^N2 

S1* > ^S2 

.N2 | N 

Sl^-S2 
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ary interrelationship ” between N as a whole and S as a 
whole, at least for the Adiparvan. Should there be found a 
passage which stands in such an apparent disagreement with 
the context that it may ( a priori ) be regarded as an inter- 
polation, it would be no more difficult — in fact it would be, in 
my opinion, far easier and much more natural — to assume that 
the contradiction was already present in the “archetype,** before 
the bifurcation of the recensions than to premise that one 
independent recension had borrowed it from another in- 
dependent recension. 

For example, adhyayas L and 4 of the Adiparvan begin 
with the identical sentence, depicting the identical situation*, 
that the Suta approaches the Rsis assembled in the Naimisa 
forest at the twelve— year sacrificial session of Saunaka. This 
implies that a new beginning is made at adhyaya 4, totally 
ignoring whatever has gone before it in the text as it now 
stands. Both passages occur with minimal variations in both 
recensions. It is evident that this double beginning ( adhy. 
land 4), as we find it in our version of the Mahabharata, was not 
conceived and depicted by one and the same poet. But it does 
not at all follow therefore that the interpolation was first made 
in one recension of our text and was subsequently borrowed by 
the other from this recension. There aTe various possibi- 
lities. 1 Perhaps both versions of the beginning lay before 
the diaskeuasts of the last redaction of the Mahabharata : one 
giving the very useful table of contents, the other containing 
some interesting old tales of gods, rsis and serpents. They were 
not consistent in juxtaposition, but each was too good to lose. 
The redactors put both in, making but a poor compromise. This 
is one possibility. The other possibility is that one of these sec- 
tions was composed and backed on to an existing version of the 
beginning by the diaskeuasts of the last redaction themselves, 
using the same opening device. That would only show as R. 
himself concedes iu another connection (p. 254) that though we 
might regard the original epic as a more or less homogeneous 

1 Of. Holtzmann, Das J&faTiabTutrata, 2. 12. 
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work, the archetype of oar MSS. already contained some in- 
consistencies and contradictions. 1 

Type No. 2 ( N ¥= S ). I agree with R. that when there is 
a conflict between N and S and they stand opposite to each 
other with two divergent readings, no definite decision is, in 
general, possible as to which is the original ; the versions 
should a priori be placed on an equal footing and treated with 
impartiality. 2 Accordingly, in such cases, I have adopted as 
stop-gap the reading of 1ST, placing a wavy line below it, to 
show that the reading is uncertain. R. mentions an excep- 
tion to this procedure of mine, but the exception is only 
apparent. R. has failed to understand my motives in departing 
from my usual practice in the solitary instance of the benedic- 
tory stanza with which the epic begins ( Narayanam namaskrtya 
etc, ). I have printed it above the lino not because it is found 
in Ko i or in K or even in N, but simply as a mangala, I am 
aware that the stanza is missing in S. There is, therefore, 
every probability that it did not belong to the archetype. I am 
also fully aware that the stanza is a characteristic mark of the 
works of the Bhagavata sect and not peculiar to the Maha- 
bharata. 3 There is, however, the fact that all our MSS. of the 
Adiparvan begin with some benedictory stanza. These stanzas 
have probably usurped now the place of some simpler mangala 
with which the epic once began. No orthodox Hindu work can 
begin without a mangala ; and this edition of the Maha- 
bharata, critical though it be, is and remains a Hindu work* 
which could not dispense with a mangala. My recognition 
of the unoriginal character of the stanza is, however, clearly 
implied by the fact that I have omitted to give the 

1 For instance, the stoiy of the birth of Bhi'i^ma contains a patent 
contradiction, The reason why the Yasus were cursed by Vasi^tha &b 
given in adhy. 91 (== 96 of the Bombay text ) is quite different from and 
inconsistent with that given in adhy. 93 (=99 of the Bombay text ). Both 
versions occur, in substantially identical form, in both recensions. — 
Cf. also the passage regarding the eight forms of marriage < 1 67. 8-12) 
in the ^akuntals episode. The passage is made up of two different and 
mutually inconsistent systems of rules, taken from two different sources, 
lied and 12 ab have been borrowed from a context which mentions only 
five forms of marriages ; cf. (K. ) 13. 79. 9 and Dahlmam, Das Mate- 
bharata pp. 203 f£. The same passage, with some variation, but with the 
same inconsistency, occurs in Manu ( 3. 21-26). 

a See " Epic Studies I ” ( JBBRAS . vol. 4 ), p. 168. 

3 Biihler, Indian Studies , 2* 4 ( footnote 2 ). 
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stanza a number, differing in this respect conspicuously 
from the earlier editions, which treat it as the first stanza of 
fche epic and an integral part of the text. 

The Position of Gl . 2. 4 . 5 . 

One of the most perplexing forms of variation in the 
Mahabharata text is Type No. 4, namely. Partial Agreement. 
The critical apparatus is a veritable labyrinth of complicated 
and intermingled versions, each with a long and intricate 
history of its own behind it. We have unfortunately no single 
thread to guide us out of the maze, but rather a multitude of 
strands intertwined and entangled and leading along divergent 
paths. How difficult it is to find one’s way in this maze may 
be realized from the fact that so painstaking and able a 
critic as R., despite his close and conscientious study of the 
critical apparatus, could totally lose his bearings the moment 
the network gets a little more complicated than usual. 

The really perplexing part of the whole tangle is that 
while the agreements of Si Ki with S are mostly authentic and 
fundamental, those of Gi. a. 4 . 5 with N are mostly secondary 
and spurious. Let us first consider the position of the group 
Gi. 2 . 4 . 5 , which appears to have caused R. most trouble. 
I shall state the case as it has been put forward by R. 
himself ( p. 249 f . ). 

Suparnadhy&ya 19 contains a conversation of Garuda with 
his father Kasyapa. Garuda introduces himself as patatam va- 
ristha and makes some polite inquiries regarding his father 
( kaccid vas tata kuscdam grhesu ) and his mother ( kaccit . . . 
mata na iocatz >. The father replies that they are doing well 
at home ( vedaham etat kusalam grhesu ) and then pronounces 
a blessing on Garuda ( . . . tva raksaiu . . . rco yajumst ; then 
svastyayanam ). This conversation assumes in the Mahabharata 
( 1. 25. 7-25 ) the rfollowing form. Garuda asks his father for 
some new and substantial food and the father recommends the 
mammoth elephant and tortoise (as in Suparn. 13. 1 f. Garuda s 
mother does ) and proceeds to relate their history . In this 
scene the contents of the Supam. are to be found in the inter- 
polated ** verses ( here adapted to the new contents ). In the 
beginning ( 324* r Ko. 3.4 N Vi B D Ti ), the father ftsk s Garuda 
if he is doing well ** in respect of fo od ( kaccid vah kuialwn 

1 This is B.’s rendering ( “ fragt nach seinem W ohlergehen fin 
Bezug attf das Essen’ ” ); but he has evidently misunderstood the line, 
which may be translated thus: u Hare yon ( all ) been doing well ? 
( Have you had ) always plenty of food ? 
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mtyam bhojane ); the three lines of this N interpolation 
(says R. ) correspond to the equally long S interpolation 
(326*: Gi. 2 . 4 . 5 ), in which Garuda introduces himself as 
pataiam srestha • In both these N and S groups there follows a 
common interpolation ( 327* ) in which Garuda says that his 
mother is well ( maid me kusald ), etc. At the end of the scene 
follows in these MSS. (if Vi B DTi Gi ; 2 4 . 5 ; in K 2.4 
only partly ) the blessings of the father ( 335 : . . « svastyaya/nam 
. . . too yajumsi ). 

Garuda has stolen the Amrta ; Indra hurls at him his 
Vajra ; Garuda shows his strength and drops just one feather 
( Mbh. 1. 29. 19 = Suparn. 27. 6 ). Mbh. 1. 29. 23 is similar to 
Suparn. 28. 2 ( Indra then tries to make friends with Garuda ) ; 
Suparn. 28. 3 is similar to Mbh. 1. 30. 4 ff, ( Garuda boasts 
about his great strength ).* In Suparn. 28. 1 it is narrated that 
out of Garuda’s feather, which had split in three parts ( chinnam 
tridhd tat kulisena patram ), there sprang the peacock, the 44 two- 
mouthed serpent-lords ” and the mongoose. The last three padas 
of this stanza are interpolated at this place in Ko. 4 ( 358* ); 
the first finds an echo in 361*, an ioterpolation of T 2 Gi. 2 . 4.5 
( tridhd krtvd tada vajram ). K 0.4 has then further actually 

cited verbatim Suparn. 28. 3 in 365*. 

R. admits that in the second scene K 0.4 unquestionably 
cite Suparn. Further 361*, according to R. again, is to be 
judged similarly. That is an interpolation in the S MSS., 
the same stanza of the Suparn. ( 28. 1 ) having hovered before 
the eyes of the interpolators as in the case of those who inter- 
polated 358* in K 0 . 4 . After pointing out all this R. asks : 
“ Should one now regard the first scene also as an interpolation 
made independently in 1ST and S ? Consider that Gi. 2 . 4 . 5 
agree quite frequently in this episode with N ( 1. 20. 15 ; 301* ; 
329 *; 343* ), that they alone have a remarkably large number 
of interpolations, and that 340* is found only Gi. 2 , 4 . 5 M and 
corresponds to Suparn. 13. 4. ... Has the G- group then 


1 It is by no means certain that ( as R. says, p. 249 ) the stanzas 
which are common to the Mbb. and the Suparn. hare been borrowed by 
the Supari^. from the Mbh. I believe, on the contrary, that the Suparn. 
has to be looked up on here as the source from which the stanzas in ques- 
tion have been taken over by the epic. Four of the stanzas are nearly 
identical in the two works, because they occur as 41okas in the Suparn . 
and could be utilized by the redactors of the epic version without change 
of metre and with some trifling change of language. 
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interpolated the passage under the influence of the Suparn. 
and in its turn influenced the 3ST groups ? Su[kthankar ] gives 
in 1 . 20. 1 the diametrically opposite answer with an assurance 
which is out of place in such difficult passages. It cannot 
even be strictly proved that these interpolations 991 in the 
first scene, which are common to N and S, are not an old 
remnant of the archetype, ” 

There are in the Adiparvan far more complicated passages 
than this : this is one of the simpler complications. I shudder 
at the thought of what R. would have done if he had to 
handle on 6 of the really difficult cases of conflation. a In 
the present case, it can, as it happens, be strictly prov- 
ed that the doubtful passages of the first scene, which 
are common to certain N groups and S groups , are 
interpolations and no rest of the archetype. Also I may re- 
peat here most emphatically what I have said in the note on 
1 , 20. 1 that the irrelevant insertion of 294* inGi. 2 . 4 . 5 is 
irrefutable evidence of the contamination of these four Grantha 
MSS. from late Northern sources. 

We shall consider the second point first. I imagine, R. 
has misunderstood or overlooked the little word “ irrelevantly’* 
in my note on 1 . 20. 1. Otherwise he would have tried to 
visualize the passage, by reconstructing it carefully from the 
critical notes, and then he would have surely come to the same 
conclusion as I. All that is necessary in order to prove that 
294* is an interpolation in the Grantha group is to cite the 
passage in extenso . Here is a transcript of the passage as it is 
found in G 2 , the better preserved of the two Grantha MSS. 
belonging to the Bombay Government collection, collated for 
the Adiparvan. 

App. I, No. 13 1 2 3 : \ 

1 R. means the passages which have been regarded as interpola- 
tions by me and excluded from the text. 

2 That would happen when the interpolation may have filled out 
a factitive lacuna or what looks liko a lacuna in the archetype. Cf. 
the case discussed by Belloni-Filippi in his paper cited in the next 
footnote. 

3 In the stimulating article entitled ct L’episodio di Kadru d 

VinatlE neil’edizione critica del Mah^bhlErata ” ( Traduzioni di epica 

indxana II ; published in the Ascoli Memorial volume Silloge Linguistic** 

( Torino 1930 ), F. Belloni-Filippi justifies the excision of passage No. 
13 of App. I ( Bombay text 1. 22. 1-3 ), showing that the lacuna is only 
apparent and the te&lus simplioior is <piite in order* 
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R-£Hi H^'HTcrr ^srrcr*r?rfc«rT i 
srararr *tttw i 

??sof H^cJ< j I** 4 H£|rfTST: I 

tTsff^ ?req- % cRq- ^scisTToST f^T T%r?TT: I [ 5 ] 

<j?n%RF<RT cr 5 Tf^r t Tf&r^ ?r^T i 
294 *t Hfifl^srstq'rr: soi^r^ srtcrqT^Tj i 
epmcr: ^wnfrs f^renr: i 

1. 20. 1: ^ro^JTictsp^ ^f^ficrqT i 

* Os 

P *nc^m«TRt =t T^rrf^ stffsr*n i C 10 ] 

2: f^TF*r w i 

ft'WF ^s<^i’'*R ^snrNr^rg i 

Even a cursory reading of the passage will show that 
lines 7-8 of this passage ( which constitute 294 * ) are 
thoroughly irrelevant here. The lines comprise merely a 
string of attributes of Garuda. There is no finite verb in the 
sentence and there is no reference to Garuda in the foregoing 
or following lines. The only rational explanation of this 
state of things is that the lines were interpolated in an 
ancestor of G i. a. 4.5 by a clumsy copyist, who had missed 
the right place by four stanzas. Such mistakes occur frequently 
in Indian MSS. because the additional lines were, as a rule, 
first written in the narrow margin of the MS. and a small 
mark was made to indicate the point of insertion. Should the 
mark get obliterated, the lines would be inserted by the next 
copyist wherever he considered they belonged or fitted best- 
If those lines ( 294* ) belonged to the archetype of our MSS. 
we should have to assume that they were accidentally mis. 
placed m a sub-group of the Grantha version, omitted ( for an 
unknown reason ) in another group of MSS. K 1.3 Dz T G 3.6 M 
and are found in their correct place only in Eo. 2.4 if Vi B D 
^ T ® fchis Plausible ? I can hardly think that R. 

to L am inollned fc o believe that R. had failed 

to reahze how the passage actually read in this particular 
sub-group °f the Grantha version. Taking all things into 

an ancestor ^ to ® soa P 0 *be conclusion that 

Bom« Sr? G f antha sub -* r °up had been compared with 

the son * ° r MSS * of tlie ^ ort bem recension which contained 

294 ;' . ™* “ the important fact to 

remember with regard to this interesting sub-group of 
Grantha version. I, is q o,t. Lm.., w»h 
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the other fact that this group contains 25 interpolated 
passages in 52 adhyayas ( 24-75 ) or about 2000 stanzas, 
whioh have net been found so far anywhere else. They are: 
320’% 322*, 326*, 330*, 337*. 345*, 351*( third line 1 ), 357*. 363* 
364*, 368*. 371*, 373*, 382*, 386*, 387* 388* 406* 519*. 584*. 
636*, 705*, 706*, 741*, 755*. This group moreover contains in 
the same section the following 10 passages which it shares 
only with two or three other MSS. ( in some written only on 
the margin ) : 312*, 348*. 353*, 399*. 404*, 421*, 423*, 442* 469* 
( phalasiruti ! ), 831*. How these passages originate is some- 
what of a mystery. But as no one would be so inane as to 
maintain that these are rests of the archetype preserved only 
in a sub-group of the Grantha version and lost without a 
trace elsewhere, not only in the remaining MSS. of the Grantha 
version but in all other versions of both recensions as well, 
we are inevitably led to the conclusion that this sub-group of 
the Grantha version must present a text exceptionally heavily 
padded with indiscriminate additions. This notewerthy fact 
renders its agreements vjith N immediately suspect. And a priori 
also it is more likely that, when there is agreement between a 
sub-group of one version and some entirely different version 
or versions, the sub-group is the borrower. It may further be 
pointed out that 294* is by a long way not the only passage 
which this sub-group of the Grantha version shares with the vul- 
gate text, against the rest of the Grantha version together with 
the S&rada— Kaimlrx and the Malayalam versions. Here is a 
list of these passages ( in adhyayas 20—43 ), which must all be 
assumed to be interpolated in the sub-group in question under 
the influence of some MS. or MSS. on which the text of the vul- 
gate is based, that is, of some late Northern sources : 294*, 301*, 
307*, 327*, 329*, 335*, 341*, 343*. 355*, 385*. 392*, 393*. 396 , 
402*, 411*, 419* etc. 

After this preamble we may proceed to consider the caBe 
of the Suparn. passage. Here the indebtedness of Gi. a. 4* 5 
the Northern recension is equally clear and would have been 
manifest to B., had he but attempted to visualize the whole 
passage as it stands in the sub-group instead of contenting 
himself with merely counting the number of lines. B. s initial 
mistake lies in thinking that 324* and 326* are equivalent 
passages, whereas the passages, although of the same length 
and inserted at the same point, are utterly different in oontento 
and have an entirely different significance. The passage 324 
10 
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oontains a kuSala-question and an inquiry as to whether 
Garuda gets enough to eat ; 326*, on the other hand, contains 
a question as to where Garuda is going in such hurry 1 
Remembering this and reading the various passages together, 
the relationship between the MSS. will be clear. It is again a 
case of irrelevant insertion in the conflated group. The passage 
in question reads in the different MS. groups as under. 

Gi. z. 4 . 5 
( 7 ctb and 326* ) 

q-ctrtf %§T srgq; \ 

frsrr a?rmra; i 

C 3'^rq i ] 

Qp U'dl-aTf^ HIT ! 

D Ti G 2 . 4 . 5 
( 327* ) 

*1^5 OTPETI 

HIcTT ^ ^TT^ri HTHT cT*TT I 

H f| % |pj<& erm HTHH I 

Placed in this way, the reader will see at a glance that 
while 327* is a proper rejoinder to the query in 324,* it is 
totally irrelevant after 326* ; because in Gz. 4 . 5 , in reply to 
Kadyapa’s question where Garuda is going, Garuda says 
“ My mother is well, so is my brother, and so am I ” etc. This 
clearly shows that in G 2 . 4 5 , 327* is a secondary interpolation. 
Then the question arises whether 326* could be a rest of the 
archetype. The probability of this being so is reduced to nil 
not merely by the fact that the passage is found only in the 
highly inflated group Gi. 2 . 4 . 5 , but also from the noteworthy 
circumstance ( which I fear has escaped the vigilant R, ) that in 
Gi.*2. 4 . 5 , lab has been altered from prstas cakhyatavan pituh to 
Kasyapam diptatejasam in order to accommodate the additional 
lines. In any case these interpolations are not common to IT 
and S, as erroneously believed by R. 

The history of these interpolations must be something like 
the following. The question (which is missing in S except Ti) 
and the answer (which is found only in Ti G 2 . 4.5 of the S MSS.) 
regarding Garuda’s gastronomic requirements ( 324* and 327* ) 
were interpolated in a part of IT ( namely, the base of the vul- 


Ko. 3 . 4 NY 1 BDT 1 


( 7a6 and 324* ) 



HFJH 551% r^TFST f^frT Sfg | 


EZo. 3 . 4 IT Vx 
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gate ), inspired by Suparn. 19. 2. Independently there was 
inserted in Gi. 2 . 4 . 5 a question by KaSyapa ( “ Where are you 
going with such speed ?” ) in anticipation of the reply of 
Garuda in 1. 25. 7 cd, an interpolation which probably has 
nothing to do with the Suparn. Subsequently, after comparison 
with some MS. or MSS. of the N recension, the answer of 
Garuda 327* ( which, as I have remarked above, fits only to 
the question in 324* ) was irrelevantly added in an ancestor of 
Gi. a. 4- 5 by an ignorant copyist after 326*, where it does not 
fit in the least ! This second mistake of the copyist of an an- 
cestor of Gi. 2 . 4 . 5 is another valuable piece of irrefutable 
evidence of the contamination of these four G MSS. from some 
late Northern source. 


I have remarked above that the mahgalya or svastyayana 
( 335* ) before 1. 25. 26 must also be regarded as an interpola- 
tion This follows for one thing from the MS. evidence, and is 
corroborated by the fact that the words of the Suta: sa tac 
chrutva pitur vakyam refer clearly to Kasyapa’s directions as to 
what Garuda should next do and ignore the intervening the 
long mahgalya altogether. That is why the vulgate alters 


irutva to smrtva l 

The reader need not be sceptical about the possibilities of 
such indiscriminate conflation and addition. The critical 
annaratus, if closely scrutinized and properly understood, 
wm reveal numerous instances of a similar character. Even 
a close study of the Kumbhakonam edition, prepared m our 
mJL bv two excellent Southern Pandits, will throw some 
?£ht^n the mentality of the old redactors of the Mahabharata: 

narallel and even contradictory versions are placed <pute 
parallel ano reaardless of the effect on the 

r o— 

£3 SMSSJStf 22a r,or 

. , , , ’• nulled no matter from what source, .ax 

of all excellences, eulled no m SanatsujStlya , 1 

the beginning of his commentary on 

Nllakantha naively remarks : 


. Of. tldyoga U. «*• 

8, p. 203 f .; and Winternitz, Ini. Ant. 27 ( 189 ) 
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That is why it is safe to asstime that far more stanzas 
must have been added to the Great Epic than omitted from it. 
It follows from this as a corollary that the archetype must 
almost completely — if not quite completely— be contained in 
the extant MSS . 1 

It will thus be seen that the assurance with which I have 
spoken ( in the note on 1. SO. 1 ) of the contamination of 
Gi. 2 . 4 . 5 from late Northern sources is amply justified; and 
that the passages common to this sub-group and the vulgate 
text ( 324*, 326*, 327* ) mentioned by R. are in fact interpola- 
tions and no remnants of the archetype. 


The Position of isT. 

If I understand R. ( p. 248, lines 1-3 ) right — his remarks 
are somewhat confused — he questions the propriety of my 
treating the ooncordant readings of the Southern 
recension and the Kasmlrl ( Sarada ) version ( against the 
rest of N ) as original readings. But in the course of the same 
paragraph, he expresses his unqualified approval of the proce- 
dure of Prof. Luders in accepting as original the consensus of 
G and B ( against the rest of N ). Now, as a matter of documen- 
tary probability, there is no difference whatsoever between the 
consensus of K and S against B D on the one hand and the 
consensus of B and G against D on the other ; because the 
relationship between the different versions must be one of the 
following type : 


Ur-MahSbharata 


1 

N 


*S ( *K ) 




l 

X 

I 


4 


1 

*D 




s 


*G 




where X is the intermediate archetype of the vulgate, and 
*B, etc, are the ( uncontaminated ) archetypes of X, B, etc. 
1 Of. Ruben, op. cit. p. 245. 
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If Prof. Liiders gives preference to the consensus of B 
and G against the D MSS., it is to be presumed that he would 
likewise give preference to the consensus of K and S against 
B ( with or without D ). Let us see what Prof. Liiders himself 
has to say on the point :* 

“ . . . Dagegen ist es sehr erfreulich zu horen, dass von 
Adhy. 26 an nooh ein altes Sarada-M anuskript auf Birken- 
rinde zu Gebote steht, voraussichtlich der einzige vollkommen 
echte Vertreter der Kagmlrl- Version. 

“ Das ist um so mehr zu begrtissen, als die Kasmlrl- Version 
den relativ altesten Text des Epos bietet. Mit keiner der 
ubrigen nordlichen Versionen sfcimmen aber die slid lichen 
Handsohriften so genau uberein wie mit der Kaimlrl- Version. 
Andererseits zeigt diese keine der offenkundigen Zusatze der 
sudliohen Rezension. Die raumlich weite Getrenntheit der 
beiden Handschriftengruppenschliesst die direkte Abhangigkei 
der siidlichen Rezension von der KasmLri- V ersion nahezu aus. 
Es ist dahei • anzunehmen, dass da, wo die beiden in Lesarte n 
zusammenstimmen , die Lesungen des altesten Textes, der errei-hbai 
ist, vorliegen. Zu dieser Beurteilung des Verhizltn isses der Kas- 
miri und der siidlichen Handschriften, die SukthanJcar vertritt , 
war auch ich bereits bei der Herstellung der Druckprobe gelangt, B 
wenn mir auch von der Kasmlrl-Versfon nur die ziemlich 
naohlassig gesohriebene Handschrift der Bibliothek des India 
Office 2137 vorlag. - . . Selbstverstandlich kann auch die 
KSsimlrl-Version Textanderungen enthaltea, und der Herausge- 
ber ist meines Erachtens im Bechte, wenn er gelegentlioh der 
Bangall— Version, mit der die Maithill-Version und der Tex i 
des Arjunamisra im allgemeinen zusammengehen, da wo sie 
mit den stidliohen Handschriften ubereinstimmt, den Vorzug 
gegeben hat.” 

Prof. Liiders, in other words, unhesitatingly endorses my 
procedure. Herr Dr. Ruben dissents ! I am content to leave it 
at that. 

The Extent of the Virdtaparvan 

When I adopted 2050 as the figure s representing th 
extent of the Virataparvan, I did not do so, as B. says ( p. 251 ), 


1 Deutsche Literatunteitunc/, 1930, Heft 24, Sp. 1141. 

8 Italics mine ! 

8 See my remarks iu “ Epic Studies II ”, pp. 188 fE. supra, on the 
value of the figures in the Parvasamgraha. 
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under the influence of CJtgikar or anybody else. My chief 
reason for adopting the figure was that it represents the reading 
of the majority of K supported by the Maithill MS. ( Vi ) and 
the Nllakanfcha version ( Dn ). When Nllakantha adopts it, 
there is a oertain amount of probability of its being well re' 
presented in the old Northern MSS. of his time. I cannot say 
whether R. knows that it is the reading of all printed editions 
as well ; it looks as though he does not. 

Now let us consider the claims of the other variants. S 
has an obviously inflated text. 1 This inflated text appears to 
have been recounted in the South by the diaskeuasts and the 
Parvasamgraha figure altered accordingly to 3500. 2 So the 
reading of S may be left out of consideration altogether. The 
other Northern variants are as follows * 


2015 : J^PET: 4 -3^3 3 
2300 : ^ ^ 

2500 : 4^ ^ 

4=^ Wlfa ^ 
4^ smITH ^ 


k 3 

Ki Vim B2. 3. 4m D7. 12. 14 
B4 Dz 

Ko Bi Da D13 
Dr Di 


Only one thing that is plain in the midst of the prevailing 
confusion is that the text has been counted and the figure 
adjusted more than once. The paUcadasaiva of K 3 , however, is 
obviously only a corruption of paflcdiad eva of the text. * Thus 
the text reading represents the reading of K except Ko.i. There 
is no adequate reason for giving preference here to the read- 
ings of Ko or Ki, because they not only disagree among them- 
seives, but eachfinds only desultory support from other 
Northern MSS. What could the editor do under these circums- 
tances but leave the reading of the vulgate ( supported by the 
majority of K ) m possession and mark it as doubtful ? The 
text figure appears, however, in a oertain measure, to be sup- 
ported and even made probable by the facts of the case ; because 

there are m existence, as a matter of fact, a few MSS. of the 

textus simphaor (F AM) *-and with the constantly operating 

Ahh ^ d " U ® ber dle Gtranthareoension des Mahsbhsiata 

Abh. d. Gee, d. TT*sa. *. Gottingen, 1901, p. 52. 

2 See Editorial Note ( 2 ) to Faso. 3, p iij 

haa f*?™™ between K3 aBd the text is that the former 

has °cadaia?> for °cnsade° of the latter. 

.IsoMBB^i? Dot . Ieali2!e it, hut I surmise that his F AM are 
originals. version, that is, DevanSgarl transcripts of SSradS 
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arge towards inflation their number will be necessarily small 
—which are approximately of that length. 

The figure 2500, I must confess, I cannot adequately 
explain. 1 But as regards 2300, which approximately repre- 
sents the extent of the vulgate text and which is documented 
by Ba. 3* 4“ among others, one may hazard the guess that it 
represents the measure of the text of that section of the Bangall 
version in which the Kali ( or Durga ) hymn had been first 
interpolated along with some other accretions. All things 
considered, I think I was perfectly justified in adopting in the 
Parvasamgraha the reading which I did adopt. 

What R. means by saying ( p. 251 ) that the reading of 
the arohetype might have been : 

is beyond my comprehension. Does he mean that I should 
have set this '( imaginary ) line in the constituted text in place 
of the one which I have, or does he only want to show that he 
can compose an Anustubh line ? If it is the latter, I will 
readily admit that the line is metrically, grammatically and 
stylistically impeccable, and does him oredit. As we do not, 
however, want to rewrite the Mahabharata, such manufactured 
lines have no value for us. The only sound test of the correct- 
ness of a reading is the evidence of MBS. In overriding this 
evidence, R. is unguardedly opening wide the door to a sub- 
jective “ Hohere Kritik ”, which is the only thing that we must 
rigorously avoid doing at this stage of the Mahabharata studies 
and which R. would be the first to deprecate if any one else 
were to attempt it. 

Ruben constitutes the Text 

At the end of his paper R. has appended, as a specimen, 
the text of 3 stanzas ( 1. 26. 1—3 ), as it should be constituted. 
The reader who has waded through 15 pages of R.’s disquisition 
on the complicacies of the MahSbharata textual criticism will 
be amazed to discover that notwithstanding the overwhelming 
mass of variants and 11 additional ” lines which stand at the 


1 I surmise that it is the extent of some composite text ( like that 
prepared by the scholiast Ratnagarbba ), comprising the vulgate text 
plus some interesting additions gleaned from the Southern reoension. 

s A line made up by R. on the basis of Utgikar’s statement that 
there axe 1729 stanzas common to N and S. 
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disposal of the exaoting critic and despite the alarming 
theoretical doubts and scruples expressed by R. in the earlier 
part of his paper, his constituted text differs from mine princi- 
pally in the readings of two aksaras, and the addition of a line 
which he himself subsequently ( p. 256 ) admits to be a probable 
interpolation 1 The difference between our readings is as 
follows. In line 1 he hesitatingly sets °matre 1 for my °matra, 
and in line 3 bhahktva, for my bhagnam. R. (doubtfully ) decides 
in favour of °matre on the ground that it is a lectio difficilior 
and according to R. himself — of course in another place (p. 353) 
-the criterion of the led. diff. is problematic and proves nothing. 
Here is a neat little paradox : R. prefers the led. diff. and sets 
it in the text, because the criterion of the led. diff. is problematic 
and proves nothing ! — As regards the second word, R. admits 
that though he prefers bhahktva, the differentiation from ( an 
original ) bhagnam to bhahktva may be an innovation ( p. 256 ). 

The other difference in the text as constituted by 
R. and by me lies in the underlining of the uncer- 
tain parts of the text. Let me at once admit that 
I have been rather remiss in showing the uncertain 
portions in this passage. The device is a practical makeshift 
and by its vary nature hard to apply strictly and consistently. 
But the difficulty is not solved by R.*s marking below the text 
wavy and straight, single and double lines, in season and out 
of season, as soon as he espies a variant in the critical 
apparatus. An edition prepared on R.’s plan would be indeed 
not oritical but hypercritical. Even a constituted text is 
after all a text, meant to be read like any other text, and 
not a chart of the aberrations of careless copyists of the last 
two millennia. While it would be foolish to underline 
bhagnam ( line 2 ) merely on the ground that three (inferior) 
MSS.D 3 . 6.7 read for it lagnam , which is obviously a clerical error, 
it is fatuous to underline text— words merely because some MS. 

1 Even -with his reading, R ’g translation is inaccurate. The 
translation should be : “ Aber kaum hatte der u b ermachtige Garuda ( den 
Baum ) mit seinen Fussen beriihrt, als der Ast des Baumes abbrach ”, 
etc. and not li Nachdem ( der Baum ) von Garuda beruhrt war, bracb von 
ihm ein Ast, ” etc. R.*s translation omits tu, padbhydm and baliyasci and 
ignores the force of °matra— (ifc. ) !— with R.'s reading °mdtre , the 
word Bd in line 1 (for which theie is no variant even in TGM1 ) 
remains unclaimed and has to be forcibly connected with intcfta in the 
middle of the following line. Altogether the reading adopted by R. is 
unsatisfactory. 
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or other has a divergent reading, as R, does in the case of 
baltyasa (Ki mahatmana ), sa tad* ( G 3 sarsih), tesam ero° (if 3 
tesam caiva° ), etc. 

With regard to the short explanatory notes ( p, 255 f. ) add- 
ed by R. below the specimen of the text, I have to make the 
following comments 

The participle smayamana is not “episeh”, but smayan(oi the 
text ) may be, since the root sml is' commonly us 8 d with middle 
endings. — * The line 340* being an interpolation ( even R. ad- 
mits, p. 236, the possibility of its being that ), the adhomukhan 
of the text is opposed virtually only by the avanmukhan of the 
two Grantha MSS. G 3 . 6 , because the remaining adverse MSS. 
(G 1 . 2 . 4 . 5 M), while trying to interpolate the Vaikhanasas 
( under the influence of Suparn. 13* 4), have obviously altered 
the last foot of the line (2d); 1 therefore the text reading adho - 
mulch an is hundred per cent certain and in need of no under- 
lining, straight or wavy. — In view of the fact that 340* is 
missing even in T G 3.6 and in regard to the general chara- 
cter of Gi. 2 . 4 . 5 explained above, there cannot be the slightest 
doubt about the spuriousness of 340*; the line was probably first 
inserted in M and copied thence by the highly inflated group 
Gi. 2 . 4 . 5 . — The form jagrhe is found only in five Devanagarl 
arid two Southern MSS. ( one Malay alam and one Grantha X 
In old Devanagarl MSS. ( written with prsthamatras ), jagrhe 
would be all but indistinguishable from jagraha of the text. So 
the reading of these Devanagarl MSS. may be ignored in this 
case. The Bangall and the Southern MSS., which would 
carefully distinguish between the two words, have jagraha, 
with two insignificant exceptions in the Southern recension. 
It is on that account that jagraha was adopted in the text, and 
it is not doubtful. — 3 ef is certainly a third line, but is in spite 
of that quite certain. The line is not missing in any MS., 
and as for its reading there is agreement on all material points 
between all versions of both recensions. Thus K and S agree 
completely with each other as far as e is concerned, which, 
is a very significant fact in its favour and should not be 
lightly ignored. The variations concern mainly f- The diffi- 
cult pravisatayat , a led . diff preserved only in K, was the 
cause of the remodelling of the pada in S and the vulgate. Of 


1 GI. 2. 4. 5 have used their adhomuhhan in 340*- They therefore 
substitute tapodhanUn in its place in the^original line. M has worked 
out another combination ( tajpodftav^n-^vaniruiJchan 

11 
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course all guesses as to how tlie variants liave actually arisen 
must be more or less problematic. I would, however, hazard 
the conjecture that the way to the variant pravicalayan was 
virtually paved by the southern tendency to confuse the palatal 
sibilant ( s ) and fricative (c) : the successive steps in the corrup. 
tion would be pravisatayan > corrupted to * °catayan % and then 
“corrected” to *°calayan . The vinasayan of K 3 D 2 is perheps an 
original gloss ; or (more probably) a wrong correction of an origi- 
nal mislecfeion, the successive steps being visatayan , * visanayan 
(ta and na being written almost alike in old Devanagarl MSS. ), 
and vinasayan. . The difficulty with the word pravisatayan may 
be realized when it is remembered that the Dhatupatha knows 
no root like sat or iat ; it cites only sad I 

* * * 

Ruben’s long disquisition on the difficulties of the Maha- 
bharata textual criticism boils down to this : only that portion 
of the text which is documented by both recensions, in identical 
terms, is tolwably certain; the rest is doubtful in varying degrees, 
there being no criterion whatsoever which can enable us to dis- 
criminate with complete confidence between the variants; even 
the concordance between K and S ( against B D ) 1 is not con- 
clusive evidence of the originality of the common reading. This 
is a more or less obvious standpoint, though partly erroneous 
and distinctly timid and conservative. It was hardly necessary 
for the “ Referent ” to write so much in order to say so little. 
His attitude of dogmatic doubt has caused him to make unwit- 
tingly some wild exaggerations and unwarranted generaliza- 
tions as I have shown above. His perfunctory study of the 
manuscript evidence has led him occasionally to make gross 
blunders in the estimation of the relationship of the different 
manuscript groups and versions, some of which have been 
pointed out above. Many of the difficulties of the Maha- 
bh&rata textual criticism of which he speaks in his paper are 


1 R. seems to have somehow a lurking partiality for the consensus 
of B and S ( or even B and G ). If he only knew, the agreements bet- 
ween K. and S are likely to prove much sounder than those between B 
and S; for, whilethere are indications that there miy be sporadic conta- 
mination between B and G (and perhaps even between B and S ), the 
[ genuine ) KaSmTrl version ( 6 ) and S as a whole have certainly the 
appearance of being almost wholly independent of each other throughout 
the Adiparvan. 
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due to His failure to understand the modus operandi of the 
redactors and copyists of the epic and his lack of insight into 
the character of the different manuscripts — an insight which 
can be acquired only after a long familiarity with the 
manuscripts themselves and a close and patient study of their 
tendencies and idiosyncrasies. Ruben’s paper is, in general, 
quite intelligent, but not at all important for the Mahabharata 
textual criticism* 



THE GRAMMAR OF THE GITA — A VINDICATION 

BY 

B. N. KRISKNAMTJRTI SARMA 

In the course of an article contributed by him to the 
Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume 1917, Prof. V. K Raj wade, 
a scholar of some repute, had unsparingly criticised the 
Bhagavad-Glta, and opined that it could not be regarded as one 
of the best poems in the world. He also pointed it out to be 
full of grammatical absurdities and defeots of diction and added 
that it “ offends against the economy of words by most egregi- 
ously interspersing expletives like =g\, 5 and other 

meaningless single words plentifully and by using expressions 
that in no way add to or emphasise the meaning.” ( p. 330. ), 
that “ tho ’ lavish of expletives the Gita does not mind lacu- 
nae” (p. 332), and that " we should expect the Gita to be honey- 
combed with purple passages if it were a poem and a poem 
worthy of being placed in the highest class of poetry.” (p.332). 

The whole criticism is directed from two standpoints, the 
aesthetic and the grammatical. The critic at the outset begins 
with an elaborate citation of the definitions of poetry given by 
prominent literary critics Indian as well as European. Mam- 
matta and Jagannatha are cited. A host of English poets and 
literary critics are approvingly quoted : Puttenham, Dryden, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, De Quincey, Hudson, Herbert Spenoer, 
— in the light of whose theories of poetry and its foundations 
the art and diction of the Gita is pronounced to be poor and 
dumsy. 

Taking his stand upon the Sutras of Panini and Classical 
Sanskrit, the critic proceeds to show that the Gita “abounds in 
slovenly unclassioal Sanskrit and mistakes of grammar. ” 

The Gita, as every body knows, is a part and an important 
part of the Mahabharata. It shares the oddities of Epic style 
even as any other portion of the Epic. Indeed, the Epic period 
is recognised to be a distinctive epoch in the development of 
the Sanskrit language and the Ramayana and the Mahabharata 
as works belonging to this period are far earlier in date of 
composition if not of final redaction than the Sutra Period. 
Panini’ s Sutras do not affect the language of the Mahabharata 
anymore than they do the language of the Vedas or Hpanisads 1 
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No on© should therefore presume to judge either from the 
vantage of Paninian grammar. The rules of Fanini do not 
and cannot apply to the Epic. It does not also apply to the 
Gita which forms part of the Epic. I shall presently show 
that the Gita does share the oddities of Epic style and that its 
language is closely akin to that of the Epic. It is even 
possible to point out parallel passages, lines and phrases, from 
all other portions of the Epic to those of the Gita. 

The entire criticism becomes groundless when it is re- 
membered that no claim is or has ever been made on behalf 
of the Gita that it is the beau ideal of Sanskrit poetry 1 Hindu 
tradition has not cared to attribute false perfection of any 
kind to it. The entire attitude which seeks to make it conform 
to classical definitions of Kavya given from the latest works of 
Alarhkara and requires the author of the Gita— whoever he be, 
to embellish his verses with all the niceties of literary fiat is 
wrong look stock and barrel. The author of the Gita is no 
laureate writing to win a smile from patronising lips or winks 
of approbation and nods of assent from gullible admirers. He 
is in a word not a dilettante of poetry and the fine arts, but 
a moralist and a philosopher. His words are addressed to 
the earnest seeker who asks for the redeeming truth and not to 
~hrm who asks for purple patches of poetry wherewith to 
amuse his leisure hours. 

Far from being claimed as one of the best poems of the 
world the Gita is always claimed to be and spoken of as an 
Upani§ad 1 It is what it claims to be — a Yoga Sastra and an 
Upanisad. It is a gross pei version of facts and a misnomer 
to call it a Kavya and then seriously proceed to adjudge its 
merits as one. 

The critic picks out grammatical mistakes which range 
from indiscriminate use of AtmanSpada and Farasmaipada in 
place of each other, absence of regular Samdhi and loose usage 
of case-endings to clumsy and intricate constructions and 
shifting of compounds. 

These errors of commission and omission are too' trivial 
to be taken into account. Everything is explained when ^ we 
remember that we are dealing with Epic and not ^ Classical 
Sanskrit. One feature of Epic and Furanic Sanskrit is that 
forms have not yet become stereotyped. Samdhi was a matter 
of convenience in poetry. Indiscriminate use of Farasmaipada 
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and Atmanepada is very common. But still there are other 
cases in which the padas are used scrupulously. In these and 
in many other particulars the Gita follows the Mahabharata. 


Let us see how. 
phrases. 


Here are some parallel passages and 


Tr f ( Mahabharata. I. 1. 243 ). 
f^srt si so# i Gita 
qnsMajsfite' i 1. 1. 272-6. 

l I. 2. 3. 

^RTT ^ I 8. 4. 

1 I. 9. 2. 

dgdM W^T- l 

qqqqqf I 

<1^1 d'dd'Hctqld, 1 

?f^rr I I. 41. 22. 

WdT R&TRTfq I 

tr^cT- ^ri trsr i% i 


I. 43. 5. 

I. 45. 11. 
III. 116. 9. 



~3^T I I. 64. 40. 

^ l 

z&wrm qRf% f| i 

sT^i-^ cn^ i 

n^TRt qar 1 I. 87. 10. 

c^T »PcirT% i 

'STfJT ^ I 1.89.1. 

: «FJT =OTl =q *T | 

%ir: I I. 89. 10. 

JTi fwf'&Ssrsftti; I 
^>^Tt 4i^4 4fa5*®4 =q i 

*fftr f%r4 i 
% s 4 TIT GT tr: qp? I 

fqqrdf i 

?*ct 51% qigftqpwTi^ a 

5fe^ |U <i it =E Kcrr 1 

?^fcr suit u 


1 . 73. 19. 


I. 157. SI. 


III. 215. 26. 
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sfe-ifc r elixir: ^ri^TdiRcf i 

sitfT^r ®cF §4 u hi. 234. 13. 14. 

snf^ci ?! vn^T t 

?r g^r. §4 n 

Other parallels in Puranic diction are : — 

ITT 5J^ : wH-4 t^srfqcf l Bbagavafca. IV. 7. 2 

frr §pr: 4q?%fterf^F3rRTfr% i 
STltcRIl IV. 9. 31. ( ^TTqqq ) 

1 IV. 25. 46. 
l IV. 26. 24. „ 


An indiscriminate use of padas can be met with, in plenty- 
in the Bharata as well as in the Gita. 


WIH: C II. 14. 24 ), argqr #q%, ( III. 60. 11 ) 

An apparently scrupulous use of padas is seen in : — 
qjR# ^nf? » ( III. 298. 102 ). 

^ =qrt q>w3l' ^sgr l ( III. 314-45 ). 


q *Fq% i 

*r qqfj" fsp5i4 iw i 


Odd usages are not uncommon : — 

*TfN meaning ( I. 2. 117 ) 

*npl ( I. 251. 23 ) 
qifjpisCldT „ qrr&iwKft 

%ar „ ftsm. 

3TWR& i I. 257. 21. 

€Nr 1 qf? 1 I. 256. 24. 

31? 5TRtT ft 4'4raf I I- 178. 27. 

3T#^T qpKW I 

qfcpsnqfar % I in. 48. 36. 

^=Mwi aRtgcir l in. 53. 16. 

sn4-y<^*T ' 

ftqT? q^§ ^ * ( HI- 251 . 10 ) 

4 > 

^ *J3 i 
^rejr i 

Loose constructions are in evidence in : — * 

% anrerq gq^ > 

aqw^ : -y?Wlc4 gNiq » ( I- 148. 68 ) 

«Ki^wr u=bq'q#i^iR>qr : i 
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U ( otjrt ) 

1 

'^r fRTf Pll( JOTOTcT ) 

aiw^ 3 f%f$rar % fg^fffw i 

•TT^RJT JOT ItOTW ^‘|rra? ?OTs^T%% U 
OTTT^iTTfqOT JPFP% cOT fflRSTT: l 
^OTT ^ sffJT^r JJ$qT JTT^W II 

ft ^xtf ^sJOTfgft^^ 1 
ct^?r i^fer smt u 

^Pfai stRafli q^IT($r cn^OTROTT^r 1 ( JOTxT V. 112. 12 ) 
fa^t STcOTTfl JOT U 


It will be readily seen from the foregoing parallelisms that 
the Gita cannot possibly be isolated from the rest of the 
Mahabharata and adjudged in any respect. It is part and 
parcel of the Epic. It errs with the Epic and rises with it. 


The critic makes the greatest mistake when he utterly 
overlooks the indigenous commentaries on the Gita which 
satisfactorily explain many of his ‘puzzles.’ 


He thinks that the author of the Gita has used JotT i Qiui for 
irasmii ( oh. 18. 5 ) ejOTOT for 13. 11 ) * But this is clearly 

a misapprehension. The term has been actually used in 

the text twice as also its synonyms and f%^rajcrr. Thus the 
author of the Gita speaks throughout of “ wise men ” as oppos- 
ed to mere “ men.” is said to be “ careless Sanskrit.” 

But a little consideration, would show that it is not the mistake 
of the author of the Gita. The prose-order and explanation as 
given by Ra ghavendra Svamin runs: — cOTtgfb 5R3ji|sJI$r : t$f: 
"bl+^r^wl^: 3^ STWT- gJT^OT^HJTT^f^. The critic has mis- 
read the words and played tricks with evidenoe. 


The use of expletives is not always without reason. Hor 
are they mere “stop-gaps ” and “fillers” as the critic thinks. 
Our commentators have always drawn attention to the exple- 
tives and explained their force. Students of Indian Philosophy 
are well aware of the value of such expletives in Indian pole- 
mical literature. 


. In the case of ( 3. 20 ) in which the 

critic wrongly renders as “preservation of Society,” 

both the axpletives srfq and tr=r are necessary. In his own 


* critic’s reference is incorrect for ( 13. 12 ). 
are three more incorrect references. 


Elsewhere there 
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masterly way Raghavendra Svamin explains them : — ^HiWWa - 

d^TFT I l q Ep E reg 

■1Nr-h4'-h< q f 3=T% l^KrW- l 

The critic patronisingly remarks, “ It is doubtful if it has 
any meaning in : 3^TRjq3St5r^pT%: tdTpifrw ( 2. 16 ) and in 
snH-H T K I j$ <dfg.ll; ( 2. 17 ).” The author of Bhasyotkarsa-Dlpika 
and Raghavendra agree that g implies emphatic iteration : 
g^TSgtSS^F^T I ®n%qrftr § TAWAd'fd '» The critic 

unnecessarily confuses the whole issue by introducing a fanci- 
ful distinction between a “popular and a philosophical notion.” 
To say ( as he does ) that “ in the popular view only one thing 
Tina an end while according to the philosophical view both 
have an end ” and so on ( p. 330 ) is fantastic nonsense. 


The next complaint is that sometimes two words meaning 
the same thing are used to “ fill up gaps. *’ It is a pity that 
he foTgets that no two synonyms are ever exactly synony- 
mous. There is bound to be some slight shade of difference 
between the two. He points out that and ®n%^ ( 4. 33 ), 
sp-res and ( 12. 3 ), gp fitsr, Ipr, <i*Ercfta ( 6-9 ) pairs 

meaning the same thing are used side by side “ without any 
difference in sense being implied. ” Here again his lack of 
acquaintance with Sanskrit commentaries is responsible 
for this hasty criticism. ^With regard to Saiiikara says 

arakN4 T%~55 (.A-nandagiri.) The Glta-Vivrti 

runs : — ^ ^ 

^ U The idea expressed is quite in line with 

Vedantio tradition. 

3fq^5 and siq are explained by Samkara and Ramanuja as 
static ( stable T and eternal. The Vivrti would have as 
Plfd+K. With regard to the three pairs ‘ tAd ®t°- Ragha- 
vendra Svamin has a briiliant exposition which bears out the 
niceties of Sanskrit vocabulary : — j&d, 1 
T^flF^T crat : l 3H=ti(Wd^ bS l : t 'h<a®Ai4=r*K 

sr =3gj^t ^ i u 


The critic writes:- “ is hard to construe and inter- 

pret. " The difficulty again is due to scrupulous non- 
cooperation with original texts and commentarie s. ^ Samkara 
does not feel it hard to “oonstrue and interpret” t 
fsijt » Madhva finds it easier still : — ^ 
ftfrT ( J ayatartha. ) 


12 
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“ Sometimes the stop-gaps and fillers spoil the sense as in 

HHiRH fTTFfaT =q ( 3. 39 ) as though Fire 

would envelop but not burn knowledge 1” ( p. 331 ). This is 

clearly disiagenous. In the first place the word 
in the text does not mean Fire. It is too commonplace. 
As *^l^c+'^TlQ v -bl facetiously remarks : g 

l Samkara himself gives a different interprets- 
tion : wf^f^TcI %*T which gains ground under sfjTtf- 

Vivrti runs : EBl^rfcT ^Tfnw ^nr#r®I 

I ?r f%3 3T=#d =T t%TcTS55 qT^r: 3TFT %st I 

0 


** Prepositions are promiscuously used without any 
apparent alteration in meaning.” Then follows a list of such 
forms. But it has to be suggested in reply that prepositional 
forms besides usually indicating different and varying shades 
of meanings are also used for the sake of style and in other 
cases are to be attributed to the idiosyncrasies of authors. 
Here again the critic’s list of forms is only partially correct. 


Thus indicates the buoyancy of Krsna and Arjuna 

as soon as they entered the field — a fact intended to be contrast- 
ed with the gloom of the opposite party. “In spite of the 
thundrous noise of the trumpets, blow of conches etc., from 
the enemy’s ranks, Madhava and Arjuna blew their conches 
louder still not in the least disheartened or perturbed by the 
clamour of the opposite rank.” ( Madhusudana Sarasvati). 


expresses Arjuna’s over-anxiety to preserve the 
chastity of the women-folk which he fears would be irre- 
deemably jeopardised in the event of a national war and 
consequent carnage. 


T, etc. bear witness to his burning state of 

emotions. 

f^wfy 6 Jrf% conveys an assurance. 

denotes eternal bondage. ( Samkara). 
qRy-HMcl has the force of afdSFST^r^TSrt 0 ! or 

dl-jq^lPf obviates any expectation on the part of the speaker: 
3T3 Tsrra: 2 rt. ( BhSsyotkarsa Dipika ). 


Nllakantha ^ defines q^flra% as l dqi-twft? 

l\ Samkara takes it to mean vngldBPd. Another 
commentary remarks ct^RdRcWT ^3“ 

( ) qra^q q^qidd u 
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is the oppoiste of and not the same as ( 11-32)” 
(p 332. ) ! I wonder what is the point after all in this sapient 
comment. If the critic means that it is misused he is sadly 
mistaken. The reference here is not merely to one army 
but to both, tlfcT ( Samkara ). Madhva writes 

— 1 m-WcCT I ^ an§ 

t^lgzpicnsft ( Jayatlrtha ) 

without a preposition tho’ unusual is excusable on 
Epic grounds i ^ ■y.^ I* 44. 32. 

The omission of srft after srracTTRFt: and f%gir: etc , of 
before sitsrt: can as well be supplied from the context and hence 
do not count as serious errors. 


On p. 335 the critic remarks “ No one can trace the source 
of his ( Krsna’s ) statement that the is the tirst of com- 
pounds. ” Krsna however does not say it is the first but “ best ” 
of compounds and the reason is not far to seek : g.-s*Wi*t 
( Madhusudana Sarasvati. cf. also Bhattoji ) 

in * ERiaft * is deemed unnecessary because 

it would “ make the Atman an agent in company with certain 
other factors.” But there is no need for such nervousness if 
we understand ^55 as constituting the very reason of th e 
soul’s inactivity, 

( Samkara. ) But it remains to be seen whether the Gita is 
pledged to this theory of the soul’s inactivity. All that the 
verse means to tell us is that the individual is not an absolu- 
tely free and independent agent. The trend of the Gita is 
far from supporting any theory of the inactivity of the soul. 
The verse in question simply warns us against arrogating to 
ourselves the initiative and conduct of ^ffairs.^ Raghave ndra 
sums up the whole : 5T5T <=b< u M?no 

fiRT TO ^TTfmicJTM 

1 In either case the word ^5 is not with- 
out a purpose and significance and we shall leave it at that. 

Our critic is at a loss to understand how and why certain 
things mentioned in Chapter X as specially significant or best 
of their kind are really so ! But his ignorance only 
his audacity and he burst forth into facetious humour : Some 

no doubt are good and grand examples of divine greatness as 
the Himalayas, the ocean and the Ganges ; some splendid such 

as the Sun, the Moon; some powerful as the wind the fire an 

the lion etc. But by which of these qualities shall we cnarac- 
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terise the Sama Veda, Brhaspati, Bhrgu and Narada? They 
are simply best of their kind !” ( p. 334 ). A reference to the 

commentaries at once clarifies the issue ! Just see: — 

nrai ^HlIcl <+T J fte r: (Nllakantha, Madhu* 

sudana. ) 


^T3^fl^^5<:4 ( Srldhara. ) 

( Madhusudana.) The story of Bhrgu’s mys- 
terious third eye in virtue of which he roamed about the three 
worlds to decide who was the best of the gods is current in the 
Padma-Purana, 


The cause of his greatness is given in the text itself 
^Fc(: ( Samkara, Srldhara^ 

Madhusudana ). 


and elude the critic. “What sort of greatness do 
these possess and what sort of pride or pleasure can Krsna or 
for the matter of that any one feel in calling himself ‘gambling* 
which is simply a civilised form of filching ?” (p.335) 31^ is not 
the dry disputation of two extinct volcanoes, Sathkara brings 
out the innate dignity of Vada. M \ qtcRPT- 

q^TT y ( Anandagiri and Madhusudana. ) 


The critic makes a colossal mistake when he thinks that 
the so many things referred to by Krsna are in fact his own 
alter-egos or that any identification between them is meant ! 
The aim of Krsna’s illustrations is to impress upon Arjuna the 
fact that He is the Buler of All, who empowers the mightiest 
and sustains the weakest. His hand is felt not merely in 
things great and good but in things small or repellent ( ^3^T- 
). But nothing is repellent to him. He is equal- 
ly present in all : in the learned Brahman, the elephant, the 
cow, the dog and the Candala. In fact he is in all — high and 
low, great and small, good and bad. The warrior’s might is 
due to Him and the gambler’s cunning is due to Him. Nothing 
exists then which is not ultimately derived from Him and 
which does not in ever so small or great a degree call up his 
prowess and presence. There is nothing inherently shocking 
if the Gita fearlessly attributes gambling as an art to the 
divine presence. The Lord himself is going to speak of him- 
self as the merciless slayer of all men. It is, however, a false 
notion that God resides only in good things. He lives in 
Heaven and Hell, suffers the play of good and evil but is not 
in turn affected by them. ( ^ \ ) In fact standards 
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of anthropomorphism do not apply to Him. In his lectures on 
the Gita, Babu Auxobindo Ghose clearly brings out the 
thoroughness of the Hindu conception of God. 


The critic further deplores that “egrfrT Ml eto. are considered 
best among women because they happen to he feminine in 
speech. But the heroines and noble ladies of our Epics-a 
mere utterance of whose names soon after waking in the early 
morning is deemed auspicious (as if the critic does believe in 
such rank superstition. ) — Slta, Tara, Anasuya, Mandodarl, 

Savitrl, Damayanti and Taramatl of blessed memory 

Sarasvatl the goddess of speech have all been forgotten ** 

( p.334 ). A reference to the commentaries again clarifies the 
issue. Madhusudana explains : ^ spjfaJNr #r- 

^tiM^n°ir srref ori¥n^Tn ; =re^%Trf^ fpri qq i Rre 

The “ noble ladies ’* are not forgotten. 

ajgrjcll According to another view the seven terms respectively 
denote seven ladies each famous in a particular respect. 

Elsewhere he remarks, “ It is doubtful whether snsFIT: in 
( 17. 23 ) refers to the caste or the Brahmana 
portion of the Vedas. In the latter case it ought to be 
If it were the caste there is no reason why it should precede 
the Vedas and sacrifices ” ( p. 327 ). -But the commentators are 
sure that only the caste is meant. And the critie’s puzzle why 
it should precede the Vedas and sacrifices is thus clearly 
explained by Madhusudana. srrfPTT I smSFlRiT: 


is not wrong as is made out. Nor is it 
necessary to have it as 3FRF5T MHFTTFrfcf > has the 

force of (Samkara. ) Madhusudana writes; 

( 9. 3 ) again is explained by Srldhara thus : 
'ci4^{fv[ ^bApJI > 


Some " clumsy and intricate constructions ” are noticed 

g ddisr fi^rew i 

jrrjpfiT vtP5rfiFr ct u 

The critic asks “ how are we to construe V' 

The Vivrti suggests a simple construction : 
ddEST srdsgr: 5fW Wf % STTW ctffatrsr I The genitive here is 
^ T UTF% \ Evidently Duryodhana means to refer to his protegee 
as distinct from the mercenary soldiers and allies - ( cf ^ 
W- ) 
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** The queerest stanza is ^kcII (2. 67). For an. intel- 

ligible construction we have to alter the forms of certain wcrds 
as well as supply certain links ” ( p. 328. ) But the verse is 
sufficiently Intelligible as it is. hTllakantha has a very 
simple and catching interpretation. T% ^RvTT 

SRTn^T^ct fRt cTT=^rg f^Tqct SpEfc^ JR*. 

SfflT l The Vivrti suggests a more definite and direct con- 
struction. Some more verses^ are pronounced to be clumsy in 
a footnote. But a reference to any recognised commentary 
would set at nought all doubts and difficulties. Intricaoy 
there is none to speak of. Mr. Gandhi once declared the 
language of the Gita to be “ incredibly simple. ” 


The critic declares that frPf ( 4. 17 ) really means 

ft But this is a needless emendation. He will do well 

to understand *1%: after every one of the three genitives. 
Samkara actually adopts the same procedure. 
qrqTtCh I Nllakantha and Srldhara suggest a similar 

procedure. Raghavendra offers a different solution. ( 

) 


Then comes a sententious remark. “ It is rather strange 
that Krsna, Arjuna and Vyasa so intimately connected with 
the story of the Mahabharata and the Gita should be men- 
tioned as the best of their clans, family or class. Can they 
be so detached from self and so impartial as to look upon them- 
selves in that light ? ” ( p. 335 ) This is simply a mischiev- 

ous stunt the only fitting answer to which is given by Sri 
Krsna himself in 7. 19, 24, 25. 


M Another source of filling out is a host of vocatives ” 
( p. 331. ) In the first place it should be remembered that the 
use of vocatives is a very common feature of Epic style. The 
Mahabharata, the Ramayana and the Pur anas abound in voca- 
tives. This should not be condemned as unnatural because 
primitive poetry has an irrepressible tendency toward vocative 
address. There is nothing incompatible therefore if the Gita 
too is given to the use of vocatives in a large measure. It is 
a defect ( if you please ) which it shares in common with the 
rest of the Epic. But not all of them o in be deolared to be 
meaningless. Most of them are quite contestual and signi- 
ficant They contain so many hidden allusions, and sly hits. 
The great commentators do not notice the vocatives. 

| The Bha^yotkarsa 
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-DIpika a commentary of the Advaita school makes a consist- 
ent and almost astonishing attempt to explain the import of 
everyone of the vocatives occurring throughout the Gita. The 
success with which the feat is oanied out is simply pheno- 
menal. No other commentary so far as I am aware has at- 
tempted anything like it with such wonderful capacity and 
ingenuity. The critic’s list of some twenty-four vocatives in all 
( said to be meaningless ) vanishes into nothingness before 
the myriads of instances selected and commented upon by the 
author of the Bhasyotkarsa-Dlpika. Madhusudana Sarasvati 
also notices some vocatives and explains their significance. 
I have taken great pains to determine the variety and fre- 
quency of such vocatives and trace out the explanations there- 
on offered by the author of Bhasyotkarsa-Dlpika^ in particular 
and other commentators in general. 


viFirt* 1-36. A. B.* 3. 1-10-18. 

1—31. 

arsrsr 3-3. A. B. 

3^ 2-45, 3-7, 4-5 A B. 4-9 A. 4-37 A. 6-46, 8-27, 10-42, 


qpl 


18-34. 

2-37, 60, 3-9, 39, 5-22, 6-35, 8-6. 9-23, 31. 18-60. 
2-3, 42, 55, 72. 3-16, 22 A B. 4-11, 8-8, 14, 22, 27. 16-4 


AB. 17-26. 

2-14 A. 2-18, 28, 30. 3-25 A B. 4-7 ABC. 4-42 A 
11-6,14-10. 

2—26, 68. 3—28 AB. 3—43 AB, 5—3, 6. 6 35, 7 5. 18 I. 
qiejfcr 1—41 AB. 3—36 AB. 

4—2 AB. 18—41. 

4-31 AB. 

qfogg 4—35 A. 6—2, 16—5. 

S H'Si ' 4 ' 2—48, 4—41. AB. 7—7 AB. 9—9. 18-29. 

2—1. 6—33. 8—2. 

^jsji 1—28. AB. 6—34, 37, 39. 17—1. 

2-41. 6-43 AB. 14-13. 

7-11, 16, 23. 17-12. 

g^TcPT 8-1. 

11 _ 2 AB. 

5Wt 11—4. 


18—1. 


* A, B, and O refer respectively to the explanations of Madhu- 
audana, BhSsyotkarfa-DrpikS and Anandagiri. Blank references are 
always to Bh5$yotkar£a-DTprkTfa 
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10-19. 
S§T%5T 11-7. 
arm 1-37 ab. 


The following are’ some of the typical explanations of 
vocatives : — 


1. appear ( 8-6 ) Cl'd'ijfcT VtPRIwjra- 


2. apgq ( 10-41 ) TT^r STfJIT cf^ f% I 
5f#3FTTVn^TRf% l 


3. C 7-7 ) ^ ^Tirr afleJIp£Nr f%T%^r ’iFOTTf^Vt: 

to w arap at q n-di fe 


4. qrofq- ( 1-41 ) ^5?f2fr^fmireq$RRSRi ?r sflvnra- htc^t =a f%5agq% % 

ffcT«jf?p l 


5. ar^r ( 2-3) ttrt ^rar^5^r airmail afe^^r^ <?qT- 

rR^T^R %S3jT%5TiT^3iq': i Xrsna himself had commended 
Arjuna’s spirited speech before the Rajasuya in the 
following terms : 


SiraW *TCr cTSTT sPc^TT §cI^T ^ \ 

®r#t:T a^'^rar u 

( Sabha Parva. 17—1 ) 


Ku nil's heroism was well known. The day preceding the 
great war she had sent a message to her sons reminding them 
of her slavery and encouraging them to fight to the death. 
The Lord reminds Arjuna of the same by this gentle humor. 

6. smt (11-4) 5Tc=nsrf ^rfrr f%g ai^aufir i 
apT. 3TT1 5RT ^fcT I fR ^NraR« 


'^Ifqg qr 


Besides, the G-Its is not so hopelessly vocative— ridden. 
There are a good number of passages wherein vooatives are not 
at all pressed into service— a fact which itself refutes the view 
that they are used merely as stop— gaps and fillers. Such of 
these are : — ■ 


H 22 25; 33—36; 50 — 53; 61—67. 

Ill 17-20; 29-35 ; IV. 12-30. VI. 6-16; 17-31. 

VII 17-25. X. 2-12. XIII. 3-30. XVIII. 7-28 ; 50-59. 
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Furthermore, the Gits as a poem can boast of a number of 
verses which for brevity of style, chastity of expression and 
elevation of thought are unrivalled. Examples are, IV-18, 
V— 8, 11, 14 — 29. VI-1, ?, 5, 6, 16, 19, 46. VII 14. 30. VIII. 5, 6. 

There are some sublime stanzas: VIII-9, 13, 17, 18, 19,-22. 
IX. 27. X. 19-24. 

An approach to rhyme is almost in evidenoe in the series 
*f=F 5 f: f§pr: (XII— 14-17), which recalls the famous q ralQ 

series in Adiparva or the equally memorable a q frqPd 

in which the same refrain is kept up throughout a 
whole chapter ( Udyoga paTva 46. ) 


An earnest scholar may as well collect together many 
stanzas with an aphoristic flavor. Sanskrit poetry oan be 
rightly proud of crisp sententious and pregnant verses like : — 

sircrat ^rra: TTrorar f^r \ 

=ITf£| TIT «bq.|-q«i I 

TIT TIT % #rrtWT>4fSr II 

Tit ^HNl TP? ^ TjfSl I 

cTwt *t tt =et^t *r h^Tci il 

zn %i ^^tptt cren ^iwf^ TPPfr i 

wrt sim fci t^it^ *rr f^rr grp w 

Trra% » 

TTcnTgFrar?^ u 

tt k*-h i 

«T =q TTTlf§pr®sf% II 

sit pit ti^tt^wiT TTi-m^wufp ttt U 
and of many others besides, which want of space forbids 


citation. 

“ A philosophical poem is a misnomer if the philosophy is 
not allegorised. The Gita has not the slightest pretensions 
to allegory ” ( p. 332 ). This is entirely wrong. Ignorance 

of the nature of the contents of the Gita cannot go further. 
Our ancient commentators have clearly drawn attention to 
many allegories in the Gita and even third rate modern 
writers and booksellers of the Gita wax eloquent over the 
profound allegories of the Gita and dwell upon the mysterious 
divisions of the Mahabh8rata into eighteen books, the dura- 
tion of the fight for eighteen days and of the division <rf 

13 
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the Gits into eighteen chapters. Madhusudana Sarasvati 
reads the concise phrase and Vedantio formula 
( That Thou Art ) into the scheme of the Gita and 
holds that the division into three satkas ( ) corresponds to 

.three periods of the great sentence cPT, c%, 


ncarff ficort: qt q^ i 

srossrich^st: ii 3 u 
fTRWi^ ^105-si'u spmq; i 
rr^nreT^neui^: u 11 

rRT 3 ^=1% qrfT I 

Htq^FUr #7VT%l?fk«:3Rr u « II 

Tgcft% I 

cTcq^Tsfersn^ n \ n 

d'M'K'fsf tq>£ I 

q^<-y; u 3 o n 

( Introd. to Gita VySkhyana ). 


Mr. Vasant G. Rele F. G. P. S., L. M. & S. in his, 
" Bhagavad Gita — A Psycho-Analysis ” ( Tarporewala & 
Sons, Hornby Hoad, Bombay ), has endeavoured to show tha t 
the Gits besides embodying the theory and practice of 
psychology indicates the method of analysing, synthesising 
and re-educating different phases of the mind of an 
individual on the border — land of mental derangement. 
Arjuna on the eve of the battle grew definitely psychotic. 
Krsna was an expert psycho-analyst and he subjected him to a 
process of psycho-analysis and pointed out that his 
doubts and difficulties, moral misgivings and mental musings 
were all due to a proper lack of harmony. Krsna sets to 
work to restore that harmony. Elsewhere Mr. Rele repre- 
sents the human nervous system as the famous Advattha tree. 


Whatever may be said of Hele’s theories, XV Chapter, 
dealing with the As vattha tree turned topsy turvy is an alle- 
gory. Madhusudana says : 

q’Jt'MKi ^<14-4 1 ^ U The conception of the World- 
Cycle ( ! 5PT^q; ) in the III Adhyaya which for sometime even 
Mr. Gandhi was trying to identify with his national panacea 
of the spinning wheel (charkha), is an allegory far ahead of any 
-Miltonic, Shakespearean or Kalidasian ! Elsewhere the critic 
remarks, “the way in which the artist deals with these topioa 
would show his mettle. Even Kalidasa, Bhavubhuti, Bana, 
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Shakespeare, Milton or Shelley would have been on Jtheir trial 
and yet there is no doubt that they would have acquitted them- 
selves worthily.” ( p. 333.) Indian poets have never claimed 
precedence over the authors of the Ramayana and the Mah5- 
bbarata. They, have all recognised their unchallengeable 
superiority. Bana himself bows down to Vyasa in an intro- 
ductory verse of the Harsaoarita. It is mischievously out of 
place to pit against each other the author of the Gita and 
Milton, Shelley or Shakespeare. They are not in pari materia. 
They have no common ground. 

Lastly, the chapter of the Universal Vision in which is 
seen the whole Cosmos, the fight of the KuruksStra, the sight 
of the armies being devoured by the awful jaws of the Great 
One is an allegory akin to'fche one presented in the Purusa 
Sukta with an immediate coloring. The essence of that 
allegory notwithstanding disorderly groupings which the 
critic points out, is contained in two verses which emphasise 
the highest doctrine of the Glta-the Immanence of God in 
all things, that He is the sole Ruler and 'the One Independent 
Reality, that the whole scheme of organic and inorganic life 
derives its support from Him. 

sfpFf cr^T^T I 

*T f'HI *TcT II 

This grand truth of things is the peculiar pride of the 
Gita. No world-poet save the author of the Gita has ever 
declared so solemn a truth in so impressive a manner. Not 
Kalidasa, not Bhavabhutl not Shakespeare not Shelley not e veu 
Milton has approached to anything like a glimpse of it. 

And as against this a mendacious list of misused words, 
misplaced compounds, irregular forms, archaisms, absence of 
samdhi etc., weighs nowhere. The author of the Gita himself 
is not likely to be perturbed by such puerilities- His is the 
vantage of an overflowing philosophical lay the burden of 
which would run : — 

srnraWI R'dwa: n 

( IL 46 ) 

And this is bound to be the motto of his countless 
followers still in the land of Bhara$a Varsa. 



REVIEWS 


Eleven Lessons in Karma Yoga by YOGI BHIK8HU : The 
Yogi Publication Sooiety, 1938, Chicago, V. 8. A., Prioe $. 2.00 
or Rs. 6/4 

The sub-title of this little quarto volume of 140 pages 
reads — ■“ The Yogi Philosophy of Correot Thought-use and the 
Yogin Doctrine of Work.” The book is written in the tradition- 
al theosophio style, and if there are parts of it that you do not 
understand, the only remedy is to re-read it until understand- 
ing ensues. The author delights in obsourity, and as a Mystic 
he seems to have regarded it as a part of his duty to bring 
together the most incongruous, as for instance when he de- 
scribes the Parsis as Dravidian ( p. 28 ). The original Sanskrit 
where quoted — apart from absence of any diacritical marks— 
is almost invariably incorrect and misinterpreted. lor 
example, Ishta Poorti ( p. 33 ), Adhishtanta ( p. 37 ), Matraspam 
[ = mS + atra + asparsa ] on p 59, Srardhas ( p. 96 ), etc. ; and 
even in the English we have noticed not afew misprints : thug, 
weaver ( for waverer, p. 27 ), quaintness ( for quintessence, p. 120), 
tho (for thou, p. 133), etc.;while we must frankly confess that the 

syntax of the “Mantra ” on p, 34— Do what thou wilt shalt 

— is beyond our power of understanding. Fortunately, the 
ftlftM of readers— in India or in Amerioa— to whioh the book is 
likely to make an appeal does not constitute a majority, nor even 
an influential minority ; and that must be our only consolation. 

S. E.B, 
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PROOF OF POSSESSION UNDER THE SMRTIS 

BY 

DR. AMARESWAR THAKUR, M. a., Ph. D. 

I HW t M 

STFf^SR gi%: % Ml 

‘ Where there is not the least possession, there the title is 
not weighty.’ This is how the importance of the proof of posses- 
sion is recognised by Yajnavalkya. Vijnanesvara understands this 
statement to mean that transfer of ownership is not complete with- 
out the transfer of possession. We give here the substance of the 
gloss he puts upon it. “ By whichever of the derivative means a 
property is acquired, proprietary right to it is created only when 
it is accepted by the acquirer. The loss of property by the ori- 
ginal owner is implied finally by this acceptance. Now accept- 
ance may be effected by a mental, a verbal and a physical act. 
What is meant by the mental act ? The will to accept. The 
verbal acceptance is distinguished from the mental by such for- 
mal declarations as ‘ I accept,’ ‘ This is mine ’ and the like. 
The acceptance by a physical act consists in actually taking the 
thing in question by the hand or formally touching it. The 
conveyance is completed by th i s last act. In the case of landed 
property the acceptance by a physical act as described above is 
not practicable and is to be signified by the assumption of 

possession and an actual enjoyment of the produce of the land 
after it has been transferred. The legal form of transfer of an 
immovable property is not complete until and unless possession 
is taken over in respect of it by the transferee. 18 The verse in 
Narada’s text bearing upon the point is as follows : 


1. Y5j. II 27. 

2 . Mit. on Ysj II. 27. 
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fiswfa sfir ft*nr%5 \ 

fq#TcT: ^ gxR ft^f u 1 

‘ Though a document be in existence and witnesses living 
that is no true property of which possession is not actually held. 
This is specially true as regards immovables. ’ H&Tada evidently 
intends to show the weakness of proof by witnesses and docu- 
ments where the proprietary right of an immovable property is in 
dispute. Asahaya in commenting on this verse raises another 
point of law, viz., generally any of these three kinds of proof is 
invalid where it is not accompanied by any of the other kinds. 2 
The proposition that a transfer of ownership is not complete 
without delivery of possession does not mean, however, that the 
latter is an essential condition for the former. What 
Vijnane^vara means by it is that delivery of possession puts a 
title on a sound basis and enhances its value. He describes 
only the usefulness of possession by saying that a title 
unaccompanied by physical acceptance consisting in the assump. 
tion of possession and consequent enjoyment of the produce is 
weaker than a title accompanied by such an acceptance. 3 This 
too will be the case, he adds, when of these two it is not known 
which is anterior or which is posterior in point of date. When 
it is known, then the prior title though deficient in not being 
accompanied by possession will be regarded as a stronger 
evidence than the title which is accompanied by it but 
posterior. 4 Visvesvara in his SubodhinI makes it clear that the 
rule cannot be otherwise. We all know that mortgage is one 
of the means of acquiring title. Now suppose a plot of 
land is mortgaged to a person who has by chance not the 
possession of it. The same plot of land is mortgaged a second 
time and possession delivered to the mortgagee. How if it be the 
rule that title with possession is invariably superior to one with- 
out possession then the second mortgage will prevail over the 
first one and thus the rule that in the case of pledge a gift or a 
sale the prior contract has the greater force will have no meaning 


1 Nsr. I. 77. 

2 'rW swi ' mfMct i on Nsr. 1. 77. 


II. 27. 


i Mit on Y5j. 


Mit. on Ysj II. 27. 
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at all- 1 The texts of Yajnavaikya and Narada do not promulgate 
therefore that delivery of possession is an Indispensable element 
for a valid transfer but only point to the risky nature of the 
transfer of ownership without the transfer of possession. It is 
undoubtedly true that when a transferee continues to remain 
without any control over the properly transferred to him for a 
long time, it may give rise to the presumption that he has 
parted with his title in favour of the person in actual possession 
of the same 

It is mentioned in the Dharmasasfcras that possession is an 
independent means of proof. Its value, therefore, cannot lie merely 
in augmenting the force of title. It thus requires to be v seen 
under what circumstances it can independently be a proof. As this 
question is closely connected with another, viz., the question of the 
general relation existing between the proof of possession and 
title, we shall first of all try to ascertain this relation. The rela- 
tion between the two may be characterised in a word as one of 
mutual support. We have just seen that title In order to be able to 
prove ownership is to be attended with possession. Title is to 
that extent supported by possession. There are several smrli 
texts which declare that possession also in order to he proof 
of right by itself should be based upon title. Brhaspati says 
that only that possession which is fou nded on a legitimate title 
such as grant, inheritance, purchase or hypothecation can prove 
right , 2 and further that it is not by mere force of possession that 
land becomes a man’s property ; it becomes property only when 
legitimate title also has been proved and not otherwise. 2 Harlta 
and Narada are also very emphacic on the point that possession 
without title is no proof at all. Harha shows the complete de- 
pendence of possession on title by describing title as the root and 
possesssion as the branch of a tree. 4 In the opinion of Narada 
possession acquires validity by the production of a clear title and 
when It Is without title it does nob constitute proof of ownership 
He further says that he who can only plead possession without 
being able to adduce any title has to be considered as a thief in 

cmr ^ srfefot i 

2. Viram P. 203, vfrt* ^TFPT * 

3. Sc. P. 161, etc. 

4. gnppr^ s srrerr ^ c * ISO- 

6. Nsr. IV- 85 
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consequence of his pleading such an illegitimate possession. 1 He 
ends by saying that title is required to prove proprietary right 
even when there is enjoyment consequent upon possession. a 

The sum and substance of what has been said is that a person 
pleading possession is required to prove that it has a legal origin 
also, or in other words that he has acted under a good title. In 
this sense possession is to be supported by title. The relation of 
their mutual support is vividly described by a text attributed 
to Pitamaha. This text declares that possession is no proof without 
title and title is no proof without possession; each of them 
becomes a proof only when it is helped by the other. 8 

The nature of each individual case will determine which of 
them is to preponderate over the other. The text of Yajiiavalkya 
declares that generally title is to prevail over possession unless 
the latter is hereditary. 4 ISTarada also expresses the same idea 
by saying that for the first acquirer gift ( i. e., a good title ) is a 
cause. 5 The Mitaksara explains that when the first acquirer is 
impeached after a short period of his acquisition there is nothing 
to prove his ownership except his title-deed. A good title, the 
soundness of which is proved by documents and witnesses, affords 
a stronger evidence in bis case than mere possession. 6 What the 
commentary wants to say is that ‘if a person proves his possession 
over a property but cannot show how he acquired it, and another 
although not in possession proves his title by showing that he 
acquired the property in some recognised way of acquiring owner- 
ship such as sale, gift etc., then the title so proved will prevail 
over possession under ordinary circumstances.’ For an intermediate 
claimant, however, Narada lays down, bhukti ( possession ) which 
is sagama ( based on a legitimate title ) is a stronger proof 
than title. 7 By the expression ‘ intermediate claimant ’ is 
meant a possessor up to the third generation excluding the 
original acquirer. This we know from the following text of 
an anonymous smrti writer. “ Up to the third generation from 
the acquirer possession is the principal thing to be looked 
into but it should be ascertained at 'the same time that it 

1 Nsr IV. 86 . 

2 Nsr. IV. 84. 

3 Sc. p. 161 

4 Yaj II. 27. 

6 arrfr 3 5 Fre£..Mit. on Ysj II 27, and Vm, p. 344. 

6 3Tr*? 3 ^ aTpnrt on Ys-j II. 27. 

7 w *rr*mr Vm. p. 344 
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has a clear title behind ic. ” 1 The exact relation between 
possession and title therefore may thus be briefly indicated : when 
possession is for a comparatively long period it will prove right 
but not quite independently of title; title will have to help it. But 
when possession is for a short period, its usefulness will lie in 
strengthening title which will be the main thing to rely on* 
or in other words, when possession is comparatively modern so 
much importance should not be attached to it as to title when 
ownership is sought to be proved. 

We thus see and it is expressed in so many words by the 
Vivadacandra that possession when modern and at the same 
time unaccompanied by title does not constitute an evidence of 
property. 2 When, however, it is proved to be ancient its value 
is immensely increased. Thus one of the main conditions of 
effective possession is that it should be long-continued 
( dtrghakala ). * The expression dlrghakalabhoga seems to 
correspond to ( mpurusabhoga . We have already referred to the 
text of Y a jnavalkya which states that title is a more powerful 
evidence than possession when it is unaccompanied by hereditary 
succession ( purvakramagatobhogat vina ). The Mitaksara 
takes purvakramagatabhoga as meaning tripmru sabhoga * L e., 
possession continued through three successive generations In the 
past. We shall see later on what the exact significance of this 
latter expression is. It may, however, be stated here that tripu- 
ru$abhoga does not import anything very different from possession 
that has come down from time immemorial, that is to say, from 
possession which has its beginning not within human recollection 
( smartcikala ). 5 Y ajnavalky a’s rule evidently provides for an ex- 
ception in favour of such a possession. Thus the Mitaksara com- 
ments that the superiority of title over possession intends a case 
within human memory and the exception applies to cases beyond it. 
Incases falling within the memory of man it is possible to produce 
a title if such a title really exists and hence if it is not produced 
it may give rise to a presumption of its non-existence. Hem an 
enquiry into the question of title is not superseded by possession* 
But when possession is being held from time immemorial it 
cannot be said that there is no title merely because it is nob 
1. Sc. VIZ* 

3. Vm. P. 342 . T r « 

4. tit * — oja * 

5. cT’TTft — Mit - on *** 

6 gftml i a *c wiwWW f — etc - Mit * OB *** u **’ 
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produced. Here the strength of presumption in favour of legiti- 
mate title is greatly increased by the length of the time of 
enjoyment and hence the proof of title is rendered superfluous. 
Herein we get an answer of the question when can possession be 
an independent means of proof ? 

Now what is the meaning of the expression smart akala ( a 
period of human memory )? The Mifcaksara understands it to 
cover a period of one hundred years 1 which is considered to be 
the utmost extent of human life on the authority of the vedic text 
frlfl T gcf ( the life of a man extends over hundred years )• 
This commentary vide ntly takes the extreme range of human 
memory into account and thus the period fixed may justly be 
called a period of legal merory in contradistinction to that of 
living memory. We shall just see that a similar if not an 
identical period is intended to be signified by tripurusabhoga 
( possession passing through three generations ). Such a 
possession has been much extolled by our smrti writers and 
is given the same importance in law as immemorial possession. 
It is said that when a property has already been enjoyed by three 
generations and passed to the successor fourth in descent the fact 
of his mere inheriting the property is sufficient proof of his right 
and no title is required to be produced. Thus says Visnu ‘ the 
land enjoyed by three immediate ancestors passes to the fourth in 
descent even without a document/ 2 Brhaspati also is not for 
enquiring into the title when possession has already passed three 
generations. s Tripurusabhoga has been thus defined by Vyasa 
" when a property being enjoyed by the great grandfather passes 
at his death to the grandfather and after his death to the father, 
then after the death of the father too, the son’s possession may be 
termed ‘ possession continued through three successive genera- 
tions/ 4 To put it in a simpler form, when a property has already 
passed three ancestors one after another, the possession of the 
fourth in descent is technically called tripurusabhoga. The 
rule that a person having such a possession is not required to 
produce title to have his ownership established seems to be 
contradicted by another text of Brhaspati which seems to 
declare that the possession by three generations when accompanied 


on Ysj II 27. 

2 V. 183. 

3 Sc. p. 167 

4 Vt* p. 60. 
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by documents makes an evidence of property. 1 There is, however, 
no real contradiction, for this rule of Brhaspati applies, according 
to commentators, to cases where three generations do not exceed 
the period of human memory. 2 It becomes thus evident that the 
period of possession for three generations does not signify the 
exact period during which such a possession may actually be held. 
It has been rightly observed by the MitSksarS that sometimes 
three generations may be finished even within a year and if it 
be accepted as a rule that mere continuance of possession thr ough 
three generations without any reference to time is sufficient to 
establish proprietary right, then it would follow that second 
year’s possession even being unaccompanied by title affords 
evidence and thus it will be contrary to the spirit of the rule 
which declares that within the period of human recollection 
possession accompanied by title only may prove ownership. 3 
The conclusion, therefore, is that a specific period of time is 
meant by the expression possession for three generations. * We 
may call it a prescriptive period. It is thus recognised that 
possession already held by three generations one after 'the other 
is also not sufficient evidence of property without length of time. 
The length of the period which has been taken as an equivalent 
of tripurusabhoga ( possession for three generations ) is different 
according to different authorities. According to Brhaspati 
possession for one generation covers thirty years and thus the 
possession for three generations means at least a period of ninety 
years . 4 An anonymous smrti writer thinks that such a period is 
to cover one hundred and five years. 5 Vyasa *and Katyayana 
consider twenty years for one generation quite sufficient 
and thus according to them sixty years constitute the 
period of tripurusabhoga. 6 We have already remarked and 
our remark is fully borne out by a text of Katyayana that 
possession extending over three previous generations imports 
a possession which has not its beginning within human memory - 7 
It follows, therefore, that the period of human recollection 
should be the same as that of the possession of three previous 
generations. But we have seen that the period of human recolleo- 


1 Sc. p. 169. 

2 i 


...Sc. p. 169. 


3 Mit. on Yarj II 27. 

4 Pds, p. 142. 

6 Pds, p. 142, So- p. 164; spsfifBr TSJPrsW ^ 5^ \ 

6 Sc. p. 172, Vlram. p. 206. 

7 i. e., within 60 years; VBrarn, p .206 
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tion has been taken to be one hundred years. It should, 
however, be remembered that V ijhanesvara has computed this 
period not on the basis of any legal text but from a Vedic text 
which seems to have very little connection with the subject of 
law. The difference between several text-writers as to the period 
of tripurusabhoga may be explained by a consideration of 
time and place. 

Jlmutavahana who accepts the view of Katyayana and 
Vyasa regarding the period of tripurusabhoga expresses the 
opinion that if three generations be living then possession for 
sixty years even will not be regarded conclusive. The reason 
is that in such a case ownership is still with the original acquirer 
and thus the significance of the term tripurusabhoga is totally 
absent there. 1 Thus neither mere possession for three 
generations without length of time nor the length of time 
without actual possession by three immediate ancestors will 
prove ownership. The proof of ownership in the absence of 
title requires therefore that there should be a possession for the 
full prescriptive period ( i. e., the period of tripurusabhoga ) and 
further that this period should see the demise of three immediate 
ancestors one after another. 

It must be understood, however, that unauthorised or 
malafide possession, however, long it be, is not sought 
to be recognised by such a rule as ripening into 
legal title. Long-continued possession presumes the existence 
of title only when the non-existence of its contrary 
( i. e. of agamabhUva ) is practically certain. Thus, as the 
MitSksara puts it, possession Is proof independently of the 
knowledge of title but not of its existence. 2 When possession 
is long-continued the existence of title may, however, be inferred 
from it. Thus the whole thing being analysed comes to this: title 
is inferred to exist at least in certain circumstances from posses- 
sion and possession as a rule becomes proof being coupled with 
the existence of title. The SubodhinI observes that this process 
does not give rise to the fault which goes by name of anyonyasraya 
( interdependence ) for title is presumed to exist not directly from 
possession but from arthapatti ( implication ) being propped up by 


1 s rf5ni*tw«i cTW ^rrcp^N^ *TfTT Vm. p. 341. 

2. mm square * 

it, on Ysj II. 27. 
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a consideration that long continued possession cannot be account- 
ed for otherwise. 1 

When, however, there is a positive knowledge of bad title or 
traditional proof of the absence of title, possesion for hundreds 
of years even will not serve as a proof of right. On the princi- 
ple, the Mitaksara explains, is founded the rule : 

^ qrc qf^#rfcT: II 2 

4 He whose possession is proved to extend over hundreds of years 
even, without a title, the ruler of the earth will inflict on that 
sinner the punishment of a thief. * In this connection it becomes 
necessary to take into consideration two more verses ; one of 
Narada and other attributed to Harlta, which are as follows : 

fq^rr ^ i 

er^T^ffq fw q<fdl%nSr: i 

Here g#T in the first verse should be explained as 

^fgqTTTd^ and fq^TT qc^%rfSr: in the second verse as 
5 and thus the apparent meaning of these texts 
will be this : when possession has been successively held even 
unlawfully ) by three ancestors of the present possessor 

in respect of a certain property, it cannot be taken away from 
him for the simple reason that it has already passed through 
three lives. This is how Asahaya explains bfarada’s verse 
taking the expression ^r^n^RTftr as implying absence of title.* 
Asahaya’s explanation is supported after all by another text of 
H&rlta which declares that possession held by three successive 
ancestors makes good evidence of property even if there be no 
title. 7 The defect of this interpretation is that it goes to contradict 
the rule just referred to, viz., that when a person enjoys a 


srfrrer \ rqrftrwr 

^ i -h iu^ vna^rprwtinTi bh^wicx i 

2. N ». I. 87. 




3. BLsrlta in Sc. P. 168 

4. N«r. IV. 91; So. reads qrrg$f for 
6. Mit. on Ysj II. 27, and Sc. P. 168 

6. a qrer reN AsahSya on Nsr. IV. 91* 
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property the title of which Is known to be non-existent, he shall 
be punished like a thief even if his possession can be traced 
back to a very early period. V ijnanesvara seems 

to say that the contradiction is more apparent than 
real, for the real import of the two verses just quoted is 
not what it appears to be. The word api used therein 
indicates that if a property cannot be alienated when 
possession in respect of it is even illegal, it follows a fortiori 
that it cannot be alienated when there is no certainty of illega- 
lity. 1 So according to him these texts only emphasise that in 
order to rebut a presumption created by long possession it is 
necessary for the opposite party to show either from his own 
knowledge or from the knowledge of others that such a 
possession had no bonafide beginning or to be more clear, that 
it had not commenced in a' legal mode of acquiring property. 
Devanabhatta’s explanation also is not very different from that 
of Vijnanesvara in substance. He says that the rule g 

qT etc., should be taken as referring to a case where the absence 
of title is absolutely certain 2 and thus his idea about the two 
other texts is that they are to apply where there is no certainty 
about the absence of title, or in other words, when there is no 
recollection of the time when such a title did not exist. The 
import of the expression as given by him is that a 

possession passing through three generations in the past is a good 
evidence of property and such a possession is even incapable of 
being characterised as unlawfully held, what to speak of the ali- 
enation of the property possessed. 3 It thus appears that Devana- 
bhatta takes those two texts merely as arthavadas in praise of 
possession for three generations. Sulapani takes these texts in a 
quite different light. He reads instead of 4 in the 

two texts of Narad a and Harita and says that these two texts 
are of the Dharmasastra, while the text prescribing punishment for 
wrongful possession belongs to the Artha^astra and as such the 
former are to prevail over the latter according to the maxim 
‘Dharmasastra Is to be regarded as of greater authority than Artha- 
sasfcra when there is a conflict between the two.’ 5 Thus it 


^ *r wr sfr 

1 Mit. on Ysj II. 27. 

^ Sc. fc\ 169. 

3* ^1|R Sc. P. 168. 
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seems that in his opinion possession for three generations even 
when based on bad or no title will be a sufficient proof of right 
It should here be noted that the jurists who have been charact- 
erised by Vacaspati as namja i. e., belonging to the new school of 
thought did entertain exactly such a view. Vacaspati tells us 
that in the opinion of these jurists sixty years* possession, which, 
it should be remembered, covers according t b some authorities the 
period of tnpurusabhoga ( possession for three generations ) is a 
very conclusive proof of ownership even when the absence of 
title is well known. 1 Raghunandana thinks that the text of 
Narada prescribing punishment for possession without 
title refers specially to the possession of such property as 
s f rtdJyxna ( woman's property ) and nrpadkana ( king's property ). 2 
His authority for this explanation is another verse of Narada 
which states that the property of woman and of the king is never 
alienated though possessed for hundreds of years without clear 
title. 2 This explanation would certainly not be liked by the 
agamavadin » because according to them a good title is necessary 
not only in the case of stridhana or nrpadhana but in all kinds 
of properties. 

It is indeed very interesting that we find the subject of 
ancient possession briefly discusssed in the jayapatra which we 
have already referred to 4 and which contains a decision from a 
Hindu tribunal composed of several judges. The view taken 
by the judges about the applicability of the rule 3RFRR[ etc. 
does not go much against that of the MitaksarS or of the 
Smxticandrika. It is held by them that this rule is to apply 
when there is a total want of title. 5 They express the opinion, 
however, that, in order to make the trespasser liable to be punish- 
ed this want of title requires to be ascertained at some previous 
occasion. Thus if it is decided after a short time of a man's 
assuming possession of a property that he has no real title to it 
and inspite of that if he continues to enjoy the property by 
stealth or hy force then his enjoyment will not be an evidence of 
his right even after a very long period and he will be punished ; 
but if the want of title has not been previously decided then its 
contrary, namely the existence of title will he presumed from 

1 sTT ^m r m^Ff^s fr i 

2 Vt . p. 53. 

3 Nat. I. 83. 

4 Calcutta weekly Notes, vol XXIV No. 38 ^ 
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long-continued possession; or In other words, possession and enjoy- 
ment which are acts of ownership will be regarded as the best 
proofs of title in that case 1 It is further pointed out that 
possession can be a proof of ownership not only when it is based 
on title, for in that case it would not have been spoken of by the 
authorities as an independent; means of proof at all. 2 


The various explanations and counter explanations of the legal 
texts referred to make it clear that there were two schools of thought 
among our jurists. We may call them bhuktivada school and agama- 
vada school. So far as the bhuktivada is concerned, it is very old 
and we have seen that its history goes back to the time of AsahSya. 
It remained in abeyance for a long time and came to be recognis- 
ed not long before Vacaspati. This is evident from Vacaspati’s 
giving the epithet navya to the bhuktivadins. They maintained 
that possession when proved to be long-continued was a prima- 
facie evidence of property. They did not think it necessary to 
presume a legal origin from such a possession but on the contrary 
went so far to say, of course on the authority of some legal texts, 
that a possession that has passed through three immediate 
ancestors was quite sufficient for the fourth in descent to prove 
his right even if such a possession was known to have no title at 
all. Am ong the later bhuktivadins we may name Sulapani and 
Raghunandana. Among the agamavadins on the other hand 
stand prominent Vijnane&vara, Jlmutavahana, V^acaspati and 
De van abhatta. According to the agamavadins a title or at least 
a knowledge of the absence of its non-existence was essential to 
establish right and possession alone, however ancient, was quite 
powerless as against the total absence of title when known. 
They really found it difficult to understand how the right of the 
real owner could be destroyed by its non-assertion and how 
possession which was known to be illegitimate could by mere 
continuance change its character and become a proof of right 
after a certain period. 


As a matter of fact cases of illegitimate possession are not 
rare and we find some of them mentioned in a text of Narada. * 
When a certain thing is deposited with a third person to be 


1 sr^r srajfSfa: 
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delivered ultimately to its owner the thirg so deposited is termed 
anvahita. 1 If the person with whom such a thing is deposited 
enjoys it as his own for a very long time he or his heir cannot 
claim proprietary right to it on the grounds of prescription and 
long user, because title is known to be absolutely absent there. 
Similarly stolen goods, ordinary deposit, what is held by force, 
loans for use and what is enjoyed during the absence of the* 
owner these are things possessed without title. 8 The idea is that 
when a possession is known to have begun from an illegal 
source length of time cannot give it the stamp of legality. In 
determining the legality of possession under a gift the intention 
and right of the donor also should he taken into account. If it is 
proved that the donor, even if he be the king himself, acted 
illegally in respect of the gift made by him, the plea of long- 
continued possession taken by the donee against the real owner 
will he of no avail. Samvartta and ISTarada are very emphatic 
on this point. Samvartta says * when the king out of wrath or 
greed, or showing some semblance of reason gives the property 
of one to another, tht> donee, though he enjoys it for a long 
time, cannot acquire title to it. * 3 NSrada says “ the immemo- 
rial possession of a thing acquired by the unjust and illegal 
favour of the king even 1 cannot produce ownership in respee 
of it.” 4 

We know from some authoritative legal texts that possession 
in order to be a proof of right is to conform to five conditions. 
Besides being titled and long-continued, it should be uninter- 
rupted, uncontradicted and held within the observation of the ad- 
verse party . 5 Devanabhatta observes that all these conditions 
should combine in order to place possession on a strong basis. He 
goes on to say that when any of them is found wanting possession 
will lose much of its force as a proof of right . 6 Another smrti text 
requires that that possession should be samantqpeta , that is to say, 
known to the neighbouring land-bolders . 7 This requirement may 
be explained on the ground that the value of possession as a proof 
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is naturally much, increased when attended with certainty and 
notoriety. 

Brhaspati describes the value of uninterrupted possession by 
saying that if a person’s possession has been continuous from the 
time of acquistion and has never been interrupted for a period of 
thirty years, he should not be deprived of the property possessed. 1 
We know further from him that when a possession is unjustly 
and illegally interrupted, the right acquired is not destroyed and 
the possessor is not left without remedy. He may undertake 
to prove his right by means of documents, the depositions of 
persons knowing him to be the possessor and other witnesses. 
In a dispute of this kind those persons should be witnesses who 
know the name, ( of the country in which the land in dispute 
lies ) the boundary of the land, the title of acquisition, the 
measure of the land, the time of its acquisition, the region in 
which that particular land is situated and above all the cause of 
interruption. 2 It has also been said by Brhaspati that interrupt- 
ed possession even can be regarded as valid if it has been substa- 
ntiated by an ancestor, i.e. if a previous possessor has adduced a 
legitimate title. 3 In this Brhasprti agrees with Yy § sa who also says 
that when a particular ancestor has proved his title to a property, 
his sons and successors cannot be ousted from it on any ground. 4 

Much stress has been put upon the proposition as pointed 
out above, that possession, especially when it is modern, does not 
afford any presumption of ownership. This has very materially 
affected the question of burden of proof. Thus when a plaintiff 
seeks to eject a defendant from property of which the latter is in 
possession and to obtain possession thereof for himself the 
burden of proving his ownership is on the defendant. This is 
evidently due to the absence of any presumption in his favour. 
The rules laid down by Narada and Brhaspati are quite 
convincing on this point. Narada says, ‘ when an occupant is 
impeached by an opponent who calls himself the legitimate 
owner, the former is to refute the charge. For possession 
proves right only when it has been inherited from an ancestor 
who has already established his right. ’ 5 Brhaspati also says, 
the land is not to be taken away from the son of the first 
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acquirer who being sued has established his right by adducing 
proof. ’ He further opines that when the first acquirer is sought 
to be ousted he is to prove his title by documents and witnesses 
and when it is once done his sons, grandsons or other heirs will 
be quite safe and in their case possession will alone prove their 
respective rights- 1 It is also stated both by Yarjnavalkya and 
Narada that if an usurper or other person makes a claim against 
the present possessor and if the present possessor dies in the 
course of the law-suit pending against him, the burden of proving 
ownership by the production of title deeds or by means of the deposi- 
tions of witnesses will fall on his son or heir . 2 The plea of 
uninterrupted and long possession, if taken, will be quite 
futile. On this Devanabhatta comments that possession held 
already by three generations even will be of no avail in deciding 
such a law-suit. For, possession by three generations is evidence 
only when it is uncontradicied. So a person whose three genera- 
tions have already passed being in possession of the property in 
dispute will be under the necessity or proving his right in respect 
of it by having recourse to documents and witnesses . 3 

When a title-deed being lost cannot be produced in court 
the possessor in order to have his ownership established will 
have to prove first that his possession has so long been adequate 
in all other respects. That is to say, he will be required to show 
that it has been uniterrupted, uncontradicted, held for a long time 
and known to the adverse party. He will have to make a state- 
ment to the effect that he came into possession at such a time 
that such is the quantity of the things possessed and that such and 
such were the means by which he acquired title to it . 4 The fact of 
his possession and all these collateral circumstances will best be 
proved by witnesses and the persons most competent to be wit- 
nesses in t his case will be the peasants, headman of the village 
and the owners of the neighbouring lands. 5 


Turning to the English law on the subject we find that our 
law compares very favourably with it. Hindu law obviously 
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bases the operations of long enjoyment on a presumption 
of legal origin, a presumption which had long been 
absent in the old English law and was introduced only 
after Littleton. The English lawyers continued, however, 
to adopt enjoyment from time immemorial (i.e., from time whereof 
the memory of man runneth not to the contrary ) as the basis of 
their law and after the statute of Westminster had fixed a time 
of limitation they by an equitable construction of the same fixed 
upon a point of lime, viz., the first day of the reign of Richard 
1 ( A. D. 1189 ) as the furthest limit of human memory by which 
‘ every prescriptive claim was deemed indefensible if it had 
existed from that date and to be at an end if shown to have bar) 
its commencement since that date’. It must thus be admitted fha* 
the protection afforded by the English law to long enjoyment 
was not so certain and effectual as that afforded to it by the 
Hindu law. Under the former the difficulty of strictly proving 
the exercise of a right up to the time of Richard I must have 
become greater and greater with each successive generation on 
account of the possible loss of evidence consequent upon the 
lapse of time, while under the latter this difficulty was much 
lessened by the fact of the period of legal memory being reduced 
to a certain period of years which did not make the attainment of 
evidence absolutely impossible. The judges about the end of the 
18th century tried to improve the condition of the English law by 
introducing the presumption of a lost grant, but this contrivance 
was thought inconvenient on various grounds and it became 
apparent that the evil could only be remedied by legislation. As 
a consequence, was passed the Prescription Act of 1832 by the 
provisions of which the presumtion of legal title arising from an 
enjoyment extending over a certain period of years and f ulfil ling 
certain other conditions obtains a conclusive character. 1 

ADVERSE POSSESSION 

The Principal text which relates the effect of adverse posses- 
sion is that of Yajaavalkya. The text is as follows : — 

He who sees his land possessed by a stranger for twenty years 
and his personal estate for ten years without any opposition or 
verbal protest will incu r a loss ( hani) in respect of them, ’ The 
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word dhana in the text refers to properties other than land and 
includes all kinds of movable possessions, such as cow, horse, ele- 
phant and the like. 1 So the plain meaning of Y ajnavalky a’s text 
is that when movable property is enjoyed for ten years and im- 
movable property for twenty years adversely, the owner will be 
put under a certain loss if the enjoyment takes place uncontradi- 
cted and with his knowledge. As the matter relates to a worldly 
concern, the years have to be calculated, Raghunandana thinks, 
on the basis of a solar month, i. e., a month of full thirty days. 8 

There is another text, and it is of Brhaspati, which fixes the 
period required for ripening adverse possession at thirty years. 5 
Srikaramisra who is undoubtedly an earlier jurist than Jlmutava- 
hana reconciles this text with the text of Yajnavalxya. 4 He 
holds that the expression abruvatah in Y ajnavalky a’s text is 
sufficient to indicate that the rule contained in this text will 
apply when there is even no verbal protest to the enjoyment of 
the stranger. In the text of Brhaspati, on the other hand, occurs 
the expression avighatinl instead of abruvafah. Vi ghat a means 
obstruction in the shape of Jcalaha ( quarrel ) or meldka ( assembly ) 
and hence the occasion for the application of BrhaspatTs rule 
will arise when there is verbal protest but no quarrel or organised 
effort to recover the lost possession. 5 

A great deal of discussion has centred round the verse of 
Yajnavalkya and the opinions of our jurists are sharply divided as 
to the true import of the expression ham (loss). There are mainly 
three different theories that have clustered around it and we may 
name them the theory of the loss of property ( svatvahard ), the 
theory of the loss of remedy ( v?/awaharahan£ ) and the theory of 
the loss of usufruct ( phalahani ) . 

There are other theories also. Many of these theories we 
find recorded in the Manuhhasya of Medhatithx 6 and thus are 
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very old* We shall presently see that commentators and digest- 
makers of later times tried to explain the text of Yajnavalkya 
just quoted on the basis of one or other of these theories. 

The theory of S'vaivaham According to this theory 

adverse possession of a property for the prescribed period held to 
the knowledge of the owner but without any protest or 
opposition from him extinguishes his title to it. This theory 
is very old and was known to Medhatithi. We may trace 
it back to Asahaya, who is considered by J. J oily as the oldest 
of the writers of Law Bhasyas. Asahaya in commenting on 
verse 1. 78 of Narada distinctly says that title may be 
extinguished by adverse possession held for a long period. 1 This 
commentator further expresses the opinion, and it is based on the 
expression tusntm occurring in the next verse of ISTarada and 
similar in meaning with abruvatah of YajfLavalkya’s text, that 
when such a possession is contradicted, that is, when, though 
unable to obtain possession of the property the party kept out of 
possession asserts his right every now and then in opposition to 
the stranger, then his title will not be lost. 2 

Medhatithi raises the following objections against the theory 
of the loss of property : 3 

1. Possession does not lead to ownership but it is ownership 
that leads to possession. 

t. The text of Yajhavalkya, if understood in this light, 
will in reality be in conflict with the texts of ISTarada which 
declare that ( a ) enjoyment without title even for hundreds of 
years makes the enjoyer liable to be punished like a thief and ( b ) 
title should form the real ground of ownership and not possession. 

3. There are other texts which declare that if a property has 
been in the possession of strangers for three generations, then and 
then only it is lost to the original owner. If ten or twenty 
years * adverse possession is regarded quite sufficient to destroy 
the right of the original owner, then the texts In favour of 
possession for three generations will have no meaning. 


J Im.utav3h.ana also raises the question of conflict between the 
text of Yajmavalkya understood in the light of the theory of svatva- 
hani and those texts which lay down that possession for three 
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generations only may serve as proof of right. He adds further that 
the position taken up by Srlkaramisra that ten or twenty years’ 
possession in order to be able to create ownership requires to be 
held with the knowledge of the owner, while possession for three 
generations will create ownership, in the possessor even if it is 
held without his knowledge, is untenable in the face of the text 
of Vyasa which declares that possession in order to be an eviden- 
ce of right ought to be among other things uninterrupted and 
held with the knowledge of the original owner. 1 It may be not- 
ed here that Jltnucavahana sustains the position that an owner 
who has been kept out of his property without his knowledge 
ought nob to lose his title thereto. 2 It has further been suggested 
by some, Jlmutavahana informs us, that ten or twenty years’ pos- 
session is in reality a very strong evidence of property for the 
simple reason that it cannot be accounted for otherwise and 
tripurusabhoga (possession for three generations) indicates only a 
possession for a period in excess of that and nothing more . 3 This 
suggestion does not deserve any serious notice evidently for the 
reason that the definite mention of tnpurusa ( three generations ) 
in various texts would lose all its significance. Jlmutavahana 
ends by saying that the views of those who maintain that stphrs? 
in relation to ‘ possession ’ does either signify creation of right or 
is indicative of something else in its favour are to be discarded. * 

Vievarupa attacks the theory of the loss of right from 
another standpoint. The extinction of the title of one person wilt 
necessarily imply the creation of the title in another person. 
Now, it may be asked, Vievarupa seems to say, who is that 
another person to be? Is it- the possessor ? It cannot be so 
because he himself knows fully well that he is holding possession 
of the property not belonging to himself bu.u to a quite differenl 
person and as such proprietary right, if it is to go to him, will in 
a way be thrust upon him. Will the right then pass io the king 
on the ground that the king is to become the owner of an owner- 
less property ? Vievarupa maintains that there is hardly any 
reason for the original owner kept out of possession to be depriv- 
ed of his right . 5 
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Vijnane&vara’s arguments against the theory of the loss of 
right are mainly based on a consideration of the means of 
acquiring ownership. He says if it be admitted that ten or 
twenty years’ adverse possession is sufficient to invest the 
possessor with ownership when the owner omits to assert his 
right, then it must also at the same time be admitted frhnfc non- 
assertion of right on the part of the owner and enjoyment on 
the part of the possessor are among the sources of acquisition of 
ownership. The absurdity of such a position is apparent, for 
neither of those two has been recognised as a lawful means of 
acquiring property. Possession, Vijnanesvara further points out, 
is merely an evidence of right and not the creator thereof. 1 

The theory of Vyavaharahani A ccording to this theory 

Yajnavalkya’s text promulgates loss of remedy to the owner 
on the ground of his passiveness when his property has been 
adversely enjoyed for ten or twenty years. This theory is elabo- 
rated by Visvarupa, 2 and apparently owes its origin to the 
following text of Narada: 

f ^ofi^rr^r i 

The suit of a person practising indifference and remaining 
silent does not succeed after the expiry of the prescribed period. 3 
The distinction between upeksa and tusvimbhava is that the 
former implies the absence of physical efforts and the latter of 
verbal protests. 4 It is evident that these expressions correspond 
to pasyatdh. and abruvatah in Yajnavalkya’s text. The main 
point of Vi&varupa is that non-resistance and absence of protests 
on the part of the owner within the limited period are the causes 
of his losing remedy against the adverse possessor. Loss of 
remedy ( vyavaharahani ) means not the total failure of remedial 
measures that the ousted person may adopt for the restoration of 
his right, because in that case loss of remedy will involve loss of 
property and thus there would practically be no difference for 
him between the two. By it should be understood, therefore, 
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Devanabhatta makes it clear, the loss • or' defeat- in a law-suit from 
human modes of proof. 1 To he more explicit, the text of 
Yajnavalkya explained on the basis of Vyavaharahani 
enunciates that by remaining passive for ten or 'twenty years in 
respect of a property which is being adversely enjoyed, the 
owner loses the advantage of having his right restored with the 
aid of human proofs. It is, however, open to him to establish 
his right by means of the divine mode of proof. 2 This view is 
supported by a smrli text which declares that documents and 
witnesses are of no use in the matter of proving a claim against 
the adverse possessor. s 

Apararka seems to be almost of the same view. In his 
opinion the loss of title resulting from adverse possession is due 
to a presumption of legal ownership on the part of the possessor 
and of the absence thereof on the part of the party dispossessed. 4 
This statement about the loss, he continues, is, however, not 
from the standpoint of the direction the property is to take but 
from that of the course of vyavahara. 5 How vyavahara means a 
legal procedure founded on human evidence, i. e., deposition of 
witnesses and documents . 6 What AparSrka means to say 
therefore is that so far as the court acting on human evidence is 
concerned, it will be guided by a presumption of ownership on 
the part of the person in enjoyment and give verdict to him 
and thus will not give any relief to the dispossessed owner. ^ To 
this extent the dispossessed owner is put under a loss. Apararka 
does not advocate divine means of proof for the restoration of his 
right but says that for this the moral compunctions of the stranger 
should be relied on. For apart from legal questions there are moral 
considerations also. So the stranger who knows fully well that the 
property which he is enjoying in reality belongs to another, though 
it has been acquired by him through vyavahara, should return it 
to its owner from fear of committing a sin. 7 The conclusion on 
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the whole seems to be that according to the theory of vyavahara- 
ham the text of Yajnavalkya contains a rule of limitation 
which is for the guidance of the court only but is not to operate 
by putting an end to die title of the real owner, the restoration of 
which can be effected either by some divine mode of proof 
resorted to by him or by depending upon the conscientious 
scruples of the stranger in possession. 

The theory of vyavahcirdhani is exposed to a severe refutation 
by Vijnanesvara. 1 His point that inaction ( upeksa ) and silence 
( tuqnimbhava ) apart from all other considerations cannot be 
regarded as sufficient grounds for the loss of remedy, because 
they may be due to causes over which the owners have no control 
such as idiocy and minority. These two have been specially 
mentioned by Manu and Narada as the ground in the absence ol 
which only adverse possession may assert its force . 8 They both 
say that when the owner is neither an idiot nor an infant and if 
his property is adversely enjoyed in a place where he may see it 
then only its recovery becomes impossible by legal procedure and 
it may pass to the person in enjoyment. Medhatithi observes that 
all the conditions which incapacitate a man to protect his 
interest are implied by the terms idiocy ( jadatva ) and minority 
( apogaytjatva ). These conditions may be complete helplessness 
arising out of gambling or drinking, illness of a long duration 
devotion to austerities and penance, natural inaptitude for 
litigation, want of the organs of speech, hearing and the like 3 
Vijmanesvara says that when any of these causes of 
inaction and silence exists loss of remedy will not 
ensue and thus the intention of Manu and ISfarada is to declare 
loss of remedy arising from the absence of the familiar causes of 
passiveness and not from mere passive ness or the absence of the 
exercise of right for any period. "When any of these causes do 
not exist, as for instance, when the owner is neither an idiot nor 
an infant, the adverse possessor may justly take the following 
plea : the plaintiff is neither an idiot nor a boy ; in his presence 
I enjoyed the property for twenty years without interruption. 
Had I unjustly got possession of the property why did he remain 
indifferent and silent all the time ? To the truth of my assertion X 
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have many witnesses. 1 In such a case the plaintiff will be 
unable to rejoin and it appears probable that his defeat will 
ensue. 2 3 Vijnanesvara says that this apprehension of the loss 
of remedy from the absence of the causes of inaction and silence 
is also groundless bacause a person is not to lose a suit only on 
ground of his inability to rejoin. 5 It is laid down by Yajftava- 
Ikya that it is the duty of the king himself to investigate judicial 
proceedings in a bonafide manner, ie., according to the real 
circumstances of the case rejecting all ambiguities. 4 ^Vhen 
nothing can be ascertained by judicial investigation even, then 
and then only the defeat of the person unable to meet the pleas of 
the adverse party will be declared. 

J Imutayahanas theory is also the theory of loss of remedy 
but with a slight variation. In his opinion the text of Yajnavalkya 
promulgates this loss not to the owner but to a person entering into 
a posterior contract of sale, gift and pledge as against a former 
purchaser, donee and pledgee. 5 In order to properly understand 
Jimutavahatia’s interpretation of Yajhavalkya’s text we should 
know something about what the latter says regarding the law of 
relative superiority in contracts It is directed by Yajnavalkya 
that generally speaking in all disputes regarding contracts, the 
last act will be considered as of greater validity, but in the three 
instances of pledge, gift and sale the prior contract will have the 
greater force. 6 Thus, for instance, if a person having borrowed 
one hundred coins at one per cent should agree to pay *three per 
cent at a subsequent period and if there exists evidence on both 
sides, the posterior act will supersede the prior one, that is to say, 
the contract of three per cent will nullify that of one per cent. 
But if a person having pledged, given or sold a piece of land 
to one person for a valuable consideration should subsequently 
pledge, give or sell the same piece of land to another, superiority 
will be attached to the claims of the first pledgee, the first donee 
or the first purchaser as the case may be. 7 The twenty year text 
of Yajnavalkya, according to J Imutavah ana forms an exception 
to this rule* To be more explicit the text of Yajnavalkya should 
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be interpreted, he says, as enjoining that though as a general 
rule a prior contract has greater weight in pledge gift or sale, yet 
when the first pledge, donee or purchaser allows with his full 
knowledge the landed property pledged, given or sold to him to 
be enjoyed by a new pledgee, donee or purchaser for a period of 
twenty years without any protest, then the posterior contract 
will prevail. In the case of pledge, gift or sale of a movable 
property, however, uncontradicted possession for ten years by the 
second pledgee, donee or purchaser with the full knowledge of the 
first pledgee, donee or purchaser will give the transaction of the 
former a greater force. 

It is evident that this theory may better be called the theory 
of exception to the general rule regarding the relative validity of 
contracts. We may note here that this theory or at least a part 
of it, viz, so far as it relates to pledge is very old as we find it 
mentioned and refuted by Medhatithi in his Manubhasya. 1 * 
TTig argument against it is that the acceptance of a pledge involves 
a desire for possession and in the case of land specially the fact 
of its having been pledged cannot be established without posses- 
sion. * It may be noted here that the Hindu law is not in favour 
of recognising the validity of a pledge which is not accompanied 
by possession. 3 So when a property is pledged the natural infer- 
ence is that it is in possession of the pledgee and thus it does 
not matter if the pledger ignoring his first transaction pledges 
his property a second time to another person even during the 
period of ils possession by the first pledgee. Medhatithi further 
observes that when the first pledgee owing to distraction 
of other business or distance of the place or on account of 
some other cause over which he had no control such as banish- 
ment by the king, serious illness etc., has not been able actually 
to accept and take possession of the property pledged to him 
and if in the meantime it has been pledged to a second 
person by the pledger then also the first pledgee will not be de- 
barred from obtaining possession of the same provided he can prove 
his title to it. 4 
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Vijnanesvara refutes the theory as we find ife developed by 

Jlmutavahana, author of the Vyavah&ramatrka. As JlmutavShana 
author of the DayabhSga is thought to have belonged to a later 
period than Vijnanesvara 1 it must be assumed either that the 
author of the Vyavaharamatrka is a different person from the 
author of the Dayabhaga or, what is more probable, that Vijna- 
nesvara attacks the very source from which the Vyavharamatrka 
has drawn its own conclusion. Vijnanesi varans contention is that 
all subsequent transactions in respect of a property with a person 
who has once pledged, given or sold it are in themselves 
invalid for the plain reason that he ceases to be the owner of such 
property just after the transfer is finished. Now if he pledges, 
gives or sells that property inspite of the fact that he has lost his 
interest in it, then he will be doing a highly illegal act by inter- 
fering with the right of the transferee and in the case of gift at 
least a penalty is prescribed for both the giver and acceptor of a 
thing over which there is no ownership on the part of the former.* 
What Vijnanesvara wants to say is that all posterior transactions 
of pledge, gift and sale being invalid possession on the part of 
the second pledgee, donee or purchaser, however long, cotinuous 
peaceable and open it be, will not be regarded competent to call 
in question the right of the first pledgee, donee or purchaser 
and hence the text of Vajnavalkya cannot be explained 
on the basis of the theory of exception to the rule of 
relative validity of contracts. Vijnanesvara further goes on 
to say that if this ten or twenty year rule of Y&jfiavalkya be 
taken as an exception to the general rule regarding the relative 
validity of contracts in the three cases of pledge, gift and sale 
then the immediately following rule of Ysjnavalkya will be 
irrelevant for the reason that it intends to exclude some cases 
from the operation of the ten or twenty year rule and the case of 
pledge is one of them. z The irrelvancy will thus occur at least 
in part. 

There are other intermediate theories also. 3 4 According to 
one of them the text of Y&jnavalkya prescribes the period of 
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limitation in the matter of partition of property among brothers. 
Thus if a brother has not got equal share with his other brothers 
and has remained without any action for ten years in the case of 
movable property and twenty years in the case of immovable 
property, his application for the revision of shares will be dis- 
missed According to another theory limitation is prescribed in 
favour of the possessor of a piece of land which though 
previously uncultivated has been cultivated by him. After 
twenty years its extent cannot be checked. A third theory 
states that when two persons have equal interest in a piece of 
land and when they, though not related with each other, are 
inhabitants of the same place, have similar powers, similar wealth 
and are of similar disposition and if one of them allows the 
property to be enjoyed by the other for twenty years, then the 
former will be deprived of his right. This theory practically 
coincides with the theory of the loss of property with this modi- 
fication that here the loss is not to be suffered by the owner in 
favour of a stranger but by a partner in favour of another partner . 
Medhatithi rejects this theory on the ground of its incogruity 
with the rule in favour of possession for three generations. 
Medhatithi’s theory about the text of Yajnavalkya is that it 
promulgates a loss for one aggressor against another. Thus 
when two persons are known to have no title over a property and 
are asserting themselves by mere force, the prior possession 
though of longer duration is set aside by ten or twenty years’ 
possession which is more recent and free from all kinds of 
suspicion. 1 This commentator seems further to say that this 
text may also apply when one person has title and another person 
has open and uncontradicted possession for twenty years. In 
such a case the former will lose his interest in the property which 
will be presumed to have been given in pledge to the latter. 2 We 
know that pledge is one of the means of acquiring title and so 
what Medhatithi intends to say is that the loss of title for the 
owner is not due to his remaining indifferent for a certain period 
while his property is being adversely enjoyed, but is the result 
of the presumption of his giving the property in pledge to the 
person in possession. Bhavadeva also favours the doctrine of 
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presumption but maintains that the presumption raised is one of 
abandonment on the part of the owner and appropriation on the 
part of the possessor. 1 Pradlpakara adds that the presumption 
raised may either be of transfer or of abandonment on the part 
of the owner. * Mitramisra criticises the views of Bhavadevu 
and Pradipakara and says that the doctrine of presumption cannot 
be sustained. The reason ij that the period of ten or twenty 
years falls within the period of human memory. Hence if there 
had been any trnsfer or abandonment on the pan, oi the owner it 
would have been remembered. As it is no, remembered so it 
must be Inferred that the owner has neither transferred nor 
abandoned his property. So the presumption of transfer or 
abandonment if raised a c all is apt be easily rebuked. j 

Another theory is that the text of Yajhavalkya warns tTv* 
owner against remaining indifferent in asserting his right, for if 
he does not do it while his property is being enjoyed by another 
he may give to the possessor an oppoituiucy ot bringing torch hi.- 
claim in consequence of his enjoyment for the prescribedperiod. * 
Among the latter jurists Vacaspatlmisra seems to be much in 
favour of this theory. The sum and substance of this theory is 
that the owner should always be very careful in preserving the 
evidence of his title by asserting it in proper time as otherwise 
he may have to run the risk of losing his property. 5 This 
theory is apparently supported by a text of Vyasa which states 
that a piece of land possessed in the presence of the owner with- 
out any opposition from him alienated just as a cow becomes 
the property of another when ie is no, taken care of by its owner/' 
VijfiLanesvara refutes this cheory by saying that if the text of 
Yajnavalkya is interpreted as conveying an injunction for the 
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owner not to remain passive then there would be no satisfactory 
explanation for the special mention of ten or twenty years 
in the text, because it is clear that there cannot be any 
apprehension that adverse possession for such a period will 
raise any presumption in favour of the claim of the possessor on 
account of the fact that it falls within the period of human recol- 
lection. 1 The text of Vyasa above referred to intends a case, we 
may assume, beyond the period of human recollection. We 
know that the smrti writers have accepted it as a general 
principle that possession destitute of title is not an evidence of 
right within such a period. 

The theory of phalahani After criticising several of these 

theories Vijnanesvara sets forth his own. His theory is the 
theory of phalahani. According to it loss of the profits accruing 
from the real and personal property is intended by the text of 
Yajnavalkya. Although the rightful owner may regain his pro- 
perty after ten or twenty years’ possession ( ten years in the case 
of movable and twenty years in the case of Immovable property ) 
by a stranger, he loses the intermediate profits. This loss is due 
to his fault of remaining indifferent. Vijnanesvara further obse- 
rves that such a loss also does not follow in all cases. When the 
profit remains in status quo , the owner does not lose his claim 
thereto but when there is an absolute destruction of the profit 
from a consumption thereof, then and then only the owner’s 
claim to it is forfeited. 2 

This theory, we know from the Viramitrodaya is not much 
liked by such later writers on law as the authors of Kalpataru, 
HatnSkara, Smrtitattva and Smrticandrika. They are of 
opinion that loss not only of usufruct but of property itself is 
intended by the text of Yajnavalkya. Their arguments are that 
loss of usufruct which according to Vijnanesvara follows from 
adverse possession must be said to be due either to the fault of 
the owner consisting in his omission to oppose the possession 
which is being enjoyed by another in his presence or to the 
authority of the text of the tfastra. To assert that the loss is the 
result of the owner’s negligence to offer resistance cannot satis* 
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faetorily explain, the utility of the'mention of the specific period 
('ten or twenty years ) in the text, for it is evident that there 
was such a negligence on the part of the owner before the expiry 
of such period even. Now if the authority of the text is sought 
to produce the desired effect it must be seen first of all that the 
text itself is interpreted in its obvious sense. To explain hani 
by phalaham is undoubtedly far-fetched if not absurd. The 
obvious and natural meaning of the expression hani is loss and 
used in respect of bhumi it would mean loss of land or property 
itself. 1 * 3 This is why the authors named above maintain that 
adverse possession fulfilling the required conditions has the 
capacity of extinguishing title not only to the usufruct but to the 
property itself. As a matter of fact we have other texts also 
which clearly indicate that acquisition and extinction of title 
may be effected by possession and enjoyment, that is, by pre- 
scription. We quote these texts below for ready reference : 

“ property of a person who is neither an idiot nor a minor 
having been used by strangers before his eyes for ten years be- 
longs to him who uses it. ” 


“Whatever an owner sees enjoyed by others for ten years ^ in hi* 
presence without any protest, that he shall never recover.” 


As in Yajmavalkay’s text, so in these texts also ten years * 
enjoyment must be understood as referring to movable properties 
of small value. This we know from the commentaries of Medha- 
tithi and Haradatta. 4 Haradatfca says further that in such 
cases the presumption that the ownership of the property has 
passed to the possessor by any such means as purchase or gift 
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will 1)8 raised by* reason of file absolute passiveness of the owner* 
for such a long period as ten years. 1 The point to be noticed is 
that the texts just quoted do not contain any ambiguous word 
like the text of Ya]havalkya and as such do not admit of different 
interpretations. The doctrine of extinctive prescription, that is, 
loss of title through dispossession for a particular length of time 
is after all not really in conflict with the text which prescribes 
punishment for unauthorised possession, however, long it be. 
This text may be taken as referring to a case of trespass and 
indirectly insisting that possession in order to he a proof 
of ownership should have a valid origin, or to express it 
otherwise, that the usurper can never be the owner merely by lapse 
of time. This doctrine is not opposed also to the spirit of the 
texts in favour of possession for three generations. The interpre- 
tation of these texts by Srlkara may be accepted as final. We 
have already seen that according to him possession continuing 
through three generations in order to prove title requires not to bo 
held with the knowledge of the previous owner as possession for 
ten or twenty years does. 2 The rule that every possess loti 
should invariably conform to the five conditions, one of thorn 
being that it should be in presence of the claimant, is indeed too 
exacting and may be regarded as setting forth an ideal case of 
possession only. 

Another text, and it is of Marie i, limits the period of pre- 
scription to five years in respect of cattle, conveyance, ornaments 
and such other things that may be borrowed for use through 
friendship. 3 This text distinctly recognises extinctive prescrip- 
tion and to take it Is referring bo the loss of produce would be 
simply absurd. Moreover, if it be accepted as a general rule 
that loss of title cannot follow from dispossession then the 
various other texts which undoubtedly provide for exceptions to 
the rule of extinctive prescription cannot be explained. First 
of all we find Manu laying down that things such as a milch 
cow, a camel, an ox or a riding horse and an animal made over 
for breaking in are never lost to the owner if used with friendly 
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assent. 1 * 3 Vyasa adds that a thing Is not also lost to the 
owner when ic is adversely enjoyed by a srotruja a >ajapurusa 
(the king’s official ) and friends and relatives. - Devanabhatta 
commence chat the idea underlying is that there can be 
no r rescript Ion again sc the owner when h^ remains indifferent 
out of some consideration. s He quotes another text of Vyasa 
which shows that the owner’s consideration in remaining passive 
in respect of a srotruja may be the acquiring of eeernal meric, in 
respect of a ? ajapurusa ic may be tear and in respect of friends 
and relatives it may be affection. 4 Pitamaha expresses the same 
idea in a different way. He says that possession will assert its 
force only when the possessor is a stranger ( para ) a but when he 
happens to be a near relative then possession for a very long 
time even will not deprive the owner of his right. 5 Medhatithi 
gives us a long note on the word para which occurs in a similar 
text of Manu already referred to. 6 Some earlier commentators 
have taken the word to mean ‘those who are not collaterals and 
relatives. * Medhatithi says that this explanation is after all 
unsatisfactory for it is difficult to ascertain who are relatives and 
collaterals and who are not. If these terms be taken to imply 
relationship in general then there would be none fit to be design- 
ated para because some sort of relationship may be said always 
to exist between one and another. Medhatithi says therefore that 
para must be taken to imply every one other than one’s own self. 
How there are texts in which wife and son are spoken of as 
one’s own self and hence it is concluded that between husband 
and wife and between father and son only mere enjoyment on the 
part of one cannot be regarded as a ground of ownership against 
the other. He continues, however, to say that when they are 
separated then omission to assert right on the part of either of 
them will be a precluder of his ownership. 7 Authorities are 
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also of opinion as already noted that when the owner suffers 
under a disability such as minority, idiocy and the like, he is 
not to be affected by any adverse possession which he may be 
ignoring. The reason, according to the Mitaksara is his 
minority or idiocy. 1 Protection is also to be affected to women 
on account of, as the Mitaksara puts it, their ignorance and 
inexperience ( )• 2 The real ground on which 
idiots, minors and women are exempted from the operation of the 
rule of prescription is that they do not know their own interest 
and thus deserve protection from law. The texts of Manu and 
Yajnavalkya further provide that there cannot be prescription 
against the properties of the raja, and of the srotriya. s Medhati. 
thi says that raja means 'rulers of provinces.’ Now these people 
have vast properties which it is impossible for them to watch 
over carefully and thus they will shortly be reduced to poverty 
if they are to lose their properties one by one through adverse 
possession. 4 The Mitaksara explains that neglect to watch 
over his property is excusable for the king on account of his 
multifarious duties. 5 In modern jurisprudence though the right 
of government is extinguished by adverse possession, yet its 
position is more favourable than that of a private owner inasmuch 
as the period of limitation for the former is sixty years and for 
the latter only twelve years, tirotriyas are absorbed in spiritual 
studies, take part in learned disquisitions and instruct people. 
They may thus be naturally unmindful to worldly concerns and 
so will not lose the property held adversely against them. 6 
The principle underlying the various cases of exception evidently 
is that possession in order to be able to lead to ownership must 
be as of right and not held under leave or license. It is 
interesting to note that this principle is adopted in other systemes 
of jurisprudence also and is not peculiar to the Hindu Law. 
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Exceptions are also made in the ease of intermediate bound- 
ary as well as in the eases of adhi, upanidhi, niksepa and sfrt. 1 
Medhatithi remarks that on account of the boundary mark 
between -villages being a public concern men may naturally 
ignore encroachment upon it. As to the boundary line between 
houses marked by ditches or walls two or three cubits In size and 
common to two persons, the fact of its being in possession of one 
of them can be ignored by the other if such possession is short. 
Possession for a long period may give rise to the presumption 
that the ownership has passed to the possessor by reason of gift 
or any other mode of acquiring property but it will even then not 
be very harmful, for, Medhatithi goes on to say, the son and 
gransdson of the person who omitted to protest against such a 
possession will easily be able to discover some hidden marks of the 
original boundary and thereby to have their claims established.' 
VijnaneSvara also puts forward similar grounds He says that 
neglect to watch over the boundaries may be allowed for the 
simple reason that they can easily be ascertained by permanent 
boundary marks of chaff, ashes or other articles. 3 Strl means a 
a slave girl or wife. 4 What is intended by Manu’s text is that 
she can never be lost to the original owner through adverse 
possession. 


Exceptions in the cases of adhi, upanidhi and niksepa amply 
prove the adoption by our law-makers of the principle that pre- 
scription cannot be caused by derivative possession. Adht (ple- 
dge )has been defined by Narada as that to which a secondary 
title is created. 5 Medhatithi explains the term more fully- 
According to him adhi is * an article given as pledge,-such 
as cattle, land, gold and so forth, -to the creditor ^ 
from him upon repayment of the debt .’ 6 The Mitaksam also 
makes it clear that adhi is nothing but a security given y 
debtor for the thing lent to him by the creditor for the 
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purpose of creating confidence in tlie latter. 1 Both upanidhi 
and nikqepa are deposits. The difference between the two is that 
the former is enclosed in a vessel, its quantity, kind and form are 
not disclosed and It is sealed; while the latter is specified as to 
its quality and quantity. 2 We may thus call upanidhi a sealed 
of unspecified deposit and rdksepa a specified deposit. 


We may conclude this chapter by saying that some of the 
views about the effect of adverse possession noted above have 
their parallel in other systems of jurisprudence. The doctrine of 
extinctive prescription, it is needless to say, represents a very 
developed stage of bhuktivada and shows a sentiment of great 
respect for the fact of possession. The Roman Law also reveals 
the same state of things by recognising that title is extinguished 
by prescription. Savigny making a statement about the origin of 
property in the Roman Law has gone so far as to say that all 
property is founded on adverse possession. 3 It is indeed inter- 
esting to note that the Roman Law just like the Hindu Law made a 
difference between the periods of prescription as regards movables 
and immovables. In its earliest phase a prescriptive title to mov- 
ables was acquired by one year’s possession and to immovables by 
possession for two years. In Justinian’s time these periods were 
extended to three and ten years respectively. In the Roman Law 
the general rule, of course, was that a titde to the thing possess- 
ed could be acquired by one who obtained possession in good 
faith and under a sale, gift or other just means of acquiring pro- 
perty. When however, the possesor had come in under no title 
the Roman Law did not totally ignore his right but demanded a 
longer prescription of thirty years in case of certain class of pro- 
perties and of forty years in case of others. Another point to be 
noted is that the Roman Law also required a possession to be 
peaceable arvd uninterrupted for the period prescribed. We have 
seen that under the Hindu Law prescription could not be cla im ed 
against properties stolen or possessed by force. By the Roman 
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Law also thing stolen or possessed by violence were considered so 
fax extra cowmerciuw that they could not be acquired by the 
ordinary prescription even by a bonafide possessor. 1 2 

We have seen that according to some authoritative terbs of 
the Hindu Law there are shorter prescriptions which are applicable 
to certain classes of property This has a striking similarity 
with the modern French Code. It is also interesting to note that 
in this system of jurisprudence in order to prescribe the property 
of an immovable subject one is to acquire it in good faith 
and upon an ostensible title and a title defective in form 
cannot serve as a basis for prescription. This is agamaoada pure 
and simple of Hindu Law. The French Law further recognises 
that all real and presonal actions are barred by the lapse of a 
certain period of time. 8 This also is not very different from 
the theory of vyavaharahani of the Hindus noted above. 

Another point that we have noticed is that adverse posses 
siondoes not operate against minors and those who are under any 
legal incapacity to sue. The English and the Scottish Law of 
prescription recognises exactly an identical principle. The text 
of Yajnavalkya, we have further noticed, does not, according to 
some authorities advocate extinction of title or bar the remedy 
by action but is intended ' to limit the mode of proof* so that 
claims which might be proved within the period of prescription 
by legal evidence such as witnesses and documents can only be 
established after the expiry of that period by having recourse to 
oath and ordeal. Exactly a similar view is held by the Scottish 
law also . 3 

These resemblances, though accidental, go to show that our 
system of law does not suffer by comparison and may be placed 
side by side with any system of law in the world. 
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DRAVIDIAN CULTURE 
BY 

Dr. R. SHAMSASHTRI, B. A., Ph. D. 

*** 

It has been the serious belief of many scholars, both Eastern 
and Western, that before the Vedic Aryans had entered into India, 
it had been inhabited by a race of people called the Dravidian 
whose culture totally differed from that of the invaders. It is also 
believed that the Vedic Aryans were so powerful as to occupy the 
whole of India and supplant the Dravidian culture by their own 
Vedic and Sanskrit culture. Attempts have also been made here 
and there to distinguish between the Aryan and the Dravidian 
cultures and to make an estimate of the influence exerted by the 
Dravidian upon the Aryan. Yet no attempt seems to have 
succeeded in presenting the two pictures in their true colours and 
in making it possible to compare and contrast them in definite and 
precise terms. It is not yet definitely known how these two races 
differed in social, religious, and ethical ideas, convictions and 
sentiments. Nor is it found possible to classify the Hindus into 
Aryans and Dravidians as precisely as we can classify the 
Indians into the Hindus, the Mahamadands, and the Christians. 

. It is also believed that the Brahmans are the real representa- 
tives of the ancient Aryans and that their customs are more or 
less Vedic. As Brahmans officiate as priests in the house of 
almost all .the non-Brahman Hindus with the exception of the 
Lingayats and the outcastes, nothing in their social and religions 
customs is found to be indicative of any social distinction. If 
we leave out the nominal distinction of the people into castes 
and the use and disuse of vedic chants in religious rites, there is 
no criterion whatever to distinguish them either as Dravidian or 
Aryan. 

Such being the condition of the Hindus, it may seem to be a 
vain attempt to define the Dravidian culture and distinguish it 
from that of the ancient Aryans. But if we take the earliest 
religious books of the Aryans and make a list of the religious 
and social customs enjoined upon them in those books, we can 
draw a true picture of the Vedic Aryan in his religious and social 
aspects. His religion is fire-worship and his Gods are earthly 
atmospheric and celestial. With the exception of the fire, almost 
all other gods are natural forces incapable of being represented 
in any definite form. It is true that the Vedic Aryans worship- 
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ped the rivers, trees, bows, arrows, the war-drum and other feti- 
shes. Still there is no evidence whatever available in the early 
religious books to assert that he worshipped idols in a temple or 
at home. His Rudra or Siva was the wind or sjorm god, and not 
the epic Linga or Siva with a tridant in one of his hands. His 
Visnu was the sun and not at all a stone or metalic image with 
four arms. His daily routine consisted of a round of sacrificial 
offerings into the fire on the altar in his house. While worship- 
ping his fire in the morning, midday or evening, he called upon all 
his earthly, atmospherical, and celestial Gods to partake of the 
offerings put into the fire. His one religious formula regulating 
his offerings was “ A gnimukha vai devah ”, ** Gods have the fire 
for their mouth Hence he believed that the offerings put into 
the fire were carried on to all the Gods addressed to by him while 
^making the offering. 

In none of the rites which are observed by him in his life, 
there is room for the observance of any form of idolatry or of the 
customs connected with it. The domestic rites that are enjoined 
upon him in the Vedas and Sutras are forty in all. They are: — 


( 1 ) The Garbh&dhana or ceremony to cause conception, 
( 2 ) The pumsavana, or ceremony to cause the birth of 
a male child, 

( 3 ) The slmantonnayana or arranging the parting of 
the pregnant wife’s hair, 

( 4 ) The Jatakarana, or ceremony on the birth of the 


(5) 

( 6 ) 
< 7 ) 
( 8 ) 


child. 

The ceremony of naming the child. 

The first feeding, 

The tonsure of the head of the child, 
x , The rite of initiation, 

( 9 to 12 ) the four vows for the study of the Veda, 

( 13 ) the bath on completion of the studentship, 

( 14 ) the marriage ritual, 

( 15 to 19 ) the five sacrifices to Gods, manes, men, 
goblins and Brahmans, 

( 20-26 ) the seven pakayajnas or small sacrifices, such 
astheAstaka, the paxvana, the ancestral obla. 
tions, the Sravanl, the AgrahayanS, the Oaiferl, and 
the Asvayugi, ( 27-33 ) the seven Havnyajnas 
suck as the Agnyadheya, the 
DarSapurnamasa. the Agrayana, the Gaturin asy a, 
the Nirudha pasubadha and the sautra raapl ana 
( 34-40 ) the seven soma sacrifices, such as toe 
Agnistoma, the Atyagmstoma, toe_ Uktha, the 
sodasin, the Atiratra, and the Aptoryama. 
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In none of these sacramentary rites either Siva or Visnu is 
invoked as a prominent god. The sataru drlyahoma performed in 
some of the sacrifices plays an insignificant part in the main body 
of the ritual. The Visnu-kramana or performance of Visnu’s 
stepping is likewise a part of the main ritual. Even in those 
constituent rites neither Siva nor Visnu is invoked after the 
fashion of Saivite or Vaisnavite Agamas. Nor is there any 
reference to Saivite or Vaisnavite marks, symbols or dress worn 
by the persons taking part in the r itual. There is no mention of 
stigmatization of the body of the priests and other persons per- 
forming the ritual. 

Even in the daily rites enjoined upon a Vedic Aryan there is 
no reference to Siva or Visnu and to the marks and symbols 
which are usually worn by modern Saivites and Vaisnavitesi 
The daily routine of the rites performed by a Vedic Aryan is as 
follows : — 

Bathing in the early morning, the morning, midday and 
evening prayer to Savitrl, the Sun, the Aupasana or fire-worship 
both in the morning and evening, the five Mahayajnas or sacrifi- 
ces, the Vaisvadeva or the worship'of the All-gods, the Baliharana 
sacrifice, the entertainment of guests, arid the study of the Vedas. 
In all these rites the appropriate Vedic mantras are recited. There 
is no reference to the worship of Siva or Visnu. Nor is there on 
the other hand any Vedic chant or mantras enjoined to be recited 
in these Agamic worships. The modern Saivites and Vaisna- 
vites recite Agama verses in classic Sanskrit while worshipping 
these later gods. The Vedic mantras usually recited while 
offering sandal, incense, flowers, fruits, and other things to Siva 
or Visnu have no connection with the things offered. Eor 
example while offering sandal, it is usual to recite the Aranyaka 
mantra “ Gandhadvaram etc., ” Though the word ‘ gandha * 
meaning scent appears in the mantra, it has no bearing on the 
offering of scent to any god It is an invocation to Sri, goddesB 
of wealth and prosperity. Thus many Vedic mantras are recited 
in the worship of Siva or Visnu, though their original application 
was quite different. 

The early Vedic Aryan had no need for temples, images* 
scents, incense, flowers, lights, camphor and other materials of 
worship. His worship was quite simple : He had his fire in 
the altar; he had rice, ghee, milk or butter for offering. He had 
his fuel-sticks to kindle the fire, and his fresh or dry kusa grass 
and water. These were all his materials of fire-worship which 
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he daily observed. For costly sacrifices be needed large sums 
of money to purchase his sacrificial animals, his soma, rice, 
wheat and grains to feed and reward his priests and guests. He 
succeeded in getting necessary pecuniary help from the Aryan 
kings so long as he had a sympathetic king interested in the 
animal sacrifices. But in the course of about a thousand years 
according to others, there occurred a schism among the Aryans. 
First the Jain as and then the Buddhists revolted against the 
animal sacrifices and succeeded in converting to their new faiths 
most of the Aryan kings. Those that were strictly conservatives 
and adhered to their Vedic sacrificial religion seem to have been 
very few in number. 


By the time the Mauryas established their empire 
in Pataliputra, the whole of northern India was more 
under the influence of Buddhism than Jainism or Vedic 
Brahmanism. The adherents of the Vedic sacrificial 
cult seem to have received no support to their sacrificial 
rites at any king’s court. Meanwhile both the Buddhists and 
the Jainas began to carry on their propaganda work in the 
south. The Brahmans had either followed them or preceded 
them in their migration to the Deccan. The country below the 
Vindhyas was as that time partly Saivite and partly Vaisnavite. 
There is no reason to doubt that the Dravidians both in the north 
and the south were divided into six religious groups, such as 
saura, the sun-worshippers, sakta, the Sakti worshippers, the 
Saiva, the Linga-worshippers, the Vaisnavas, the worshippers of 
Visnu, and Ganapatya, worshipers of Ganapati- Both the 
Buddhists and the Jainas showed no regard either to their ances- 
tral animal sacrifices or to the theistic idolatry of the Dravidians. 
Their new cults were a revolt against the sordid passions of 
humanity and aimed at purging the human mind of all pas- 
sionate impulses. Hence there was a conflict between the new 
cults and the Dravidian idolatry. The Brahman seems to have 
espoused the cause of the Dravidians and changed his sacri ficia l 
cult to idolatry or interpreted it so as to be ^ karaaony 
idolatry. T his is the beginning of the era of the Puranas, the 
Agamas, and th.© Tantras. 

It is true that there were some Puranas as old in their origin 
as the Vedas. But such Puranas were either « 

Vedic or sacrificial myths or of sorcery. At the 

we are speaking of, there seem to have been 

to the Puranas and the epics mostly m praise of either Saivismor- 
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Vaisnavism. And a few new Puranas seem to have been written in 
praise of Sakti, Ganapati, and the sun. While the Puranas were 
devoted to the praise of idolatry, the Agamas and the Tantras 
were written to explain the forms of worship. With a view to 
hide the modernness of these writings, these works seem to have 
been described either as a dialogue between Siva and Parvatl or 
as the compilations cf Vyasa, hTarada, and other old sages 

They did not stop with the literary propagandic work. 
They embraced the cults with zeal and unswerving faith and 
became leaders of the cults which they adopced. Their bigotry 
in these new faiths seem to have been so great and the observance 
of the customs connected with the Dravidian cults so unquestion- 
able that Samkaracarya in’ the 9th century found it hard to 
persuade the zealots to give up ac least some obscene customs in 
each of the six Dravidian cults. Under his logical persuation 
many seem to have abandoned che observance of almost all the 
horrible or obscene customs and continued to practise such customs 
as appeared inoffensive. The profane customs are spoken of as 
Vamacaras ox* left-hand acts and the inoffensive customs as 
Daksinacaras or right-hand acts. Some of them are shedding ot 
blood, drinking of wine or liquor, eating of fish or flesh, worship 
of and intercourse with women, and other obscene custo ms 
narrated in several Tantra works. Some of the cust oms as 
appeared inoffensive are stigmatization of the body, wearing of 
caste marks, sipping the water with which the feet of the Guru is 
washed, worship of images and the like. 

Thus abandoning the costly Vedie animal sacrifices and 
also the philosophical religion of the Upanisads, almost all the 
Brahmans embraced one or the other or all of the six Dravidian 
cults enumerated above and interpreted their Vedas and 
Upanisads in support of these new cults. The epoch of this 
voluntary adoption by Brahmans of these new cults may be said 
to be between the 4th century B. C. and the 8 th century A. D. 
when the puranas, Agamas and Tantras were compiled and recited 
as old sacred works under the patronage of Dravidian kings. 
As a fitting reward for the zeal, faith, and sincerity of the self- 
elective converts, the Dravidian kings of those days seem to 
have not only entrusted their temples to them, but also appointed 
theqi as priests and worshippers. It is also more than probable 
that at the same time rich land-endowments were also granted to 
the temples and placed in the custody of Brahman worshippers 
and managers. 
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That this is a correct and reliable history of the transforma- 
tion of the Vedic fire cult into Dravidian idolatry is clearly be- 
trayed in the many polemical works written by Brahmans Sai- 
vites and V aisnavites against the customs of each other. Some 
of the polemical works written by Saivites condemning the 
customs of the V aisnavites, unconscious of their own departure 
from pure Vedic customs are the following available in the 
Mysore Oriental Library. 


(1) 

Urdhvapundra vicara. 

No. C 

1405. 

(2) 

Pundranirnaya Candrika. 

„ B 

920. 

(3) 

V aidikavijayadhvaja. 

»» 

725. 

(4) 

V aidikacaranirnay a. 


2849. 

(5) 

V aidikacaramarma, 


4616. 

(6) 

V aidikasid&hanta. 

» 

399. 

(7) 

Taptamudra vidravana. 


594. 


The Vaisnavite works directed against the Saivities are 

( 1 ) Dramidacara pramana Samgraha. No. 2380. 

( 2 ) Tapta cakrankita smrtisara- 

Samgraha. „ B 975. 

( 3 ) Tapta cakrankana pramana-Vivrti. „ 2411. 

( 4 ) Saccaritra paritranam. „ 1405. 

( 5 ) Paficaratr a raksa. „ A 215. 

The Pundranirnaya candrika ( 920— P. 56 ) classifies the 
Hindus into four divisions : — ( 1 ) Those that follow only the 
Vedas ( Suddha Vaidika ); ( 2 ) those that attach more importance 
to the Vedas and still observe harmless Tantrie customs in addi- 
tion to the Vedic rites ( Vaidikatantrika ) ; ( 3 ) Those that ob- 
serve Tantrie customs as more important, upholding at the same 
time the sanctity of the Vedas and Vedic customs ( Tantrika- 
Vaidikas ) ; and (4 ) those that observe only the Tantrie customs 
discarding almost all the Vedic customs. 

The last two classes are stated in the above work ( pp. 36- 
39 ) to have abandoned the Vedic customs, and adopted new cus- 
toms. The new customs are said to be such as follows : 

( 1 ) Change of name due to initiation in Saivism or Vaisna- 
vism. 

( 2 ) Change of prayer, L e., learning a Saivite or Vaisna- 
vite prayer abandoning the Vedic Gayatrl prayer. 

( 3 ) The abandonment of theV edic customs such as G*rbhS- 
dhana or ceremony ’to cause conception etc., and 
adoption of Saivite or Vaisnavite customs. 


6 
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( 4 ) Stigmatization of the body. 

( 5 ) Wearing on the face, arms and breast, marks of Saivite 
or Vaisnavite weapons with grey or white earth. 

(6) Reading and reciting Vernacular hymns called pra- 
bandhas in praise of Visnu or Siva and abandonment 
of Vedic recitation. 

( 7 ) Drinking, or sipping the water with which a Guru’s 
feet are washed. 

( 8 ) Wearing a necklace of Rudxaksa or TulasI beads. 

The author of the Pundranirnaya candrika quotes many 
verses from the puranas in support of his views. The Dravida- 
cara pramanasamgraha ( A 731. ) quotes from many Agama 
works in support of the sanctity of the Vaisnavite customs 
specified above. 

In praise of the Prabandhas or Dravidamnaya as they are 
called, it quotes from Brahma-Samhita as follows . — 

“ Dravidamnaya Vedanta ghoso yatrasti sarvada 
tasmin mumuksubhirgrame sthatavyamitaratra na... 

Those who are desirous of attaining emancipation shall re- 
side where the sound of recitation of the Dravida Vedas is heard 
and nowhere else. 

The following verses are quoted from Isvarasamhita in praise 
of those who are well versed in the Prabandhas : — 

“ Yastu Dravidavedarthajnata sa purusas smrfcah I danapa_ 
tram sa sampujyah visesacca mumuksubhih II Vetti 
Dravidavedartham yastu tasya padadvayam. 

Bamksalayitva padambu peyam moks aphalarthibh ih. 

Whoever knows the meaning of the Dravida Veda deserves 
gifts from those who desire emancipation. Those who desire to 
attain salvation shall drink of the water with which the feet of 
the person learned in the Dravida Veda are washed. 

The following verse condemning the disregard of the 
Dravida Veda on the part of a Brahman is attributed to the 
Adityapurana : — 

Svasakhadhyayanam krtva Vaisnavo Dravidasrutim l 
anadhltya sraman sastre yat karoti sa durmatih. 

He who takes the troubles of studying sastra in perference 
to DrSvidaveda after learning his family Veda is a man of 
profane mind. ” 
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The following verses enjoining the five SamskSxas are 
quoted from Pancaratra works in the TDravidacarapramiina 
Samgraha : — 

Prapanna kul as ambhutah devatantara duragah 
homadikam vjna kuryattesam tapadipancakam 
yaddrstva Vaisnavasceti nlssarhdeho bhavenmune 
Tadr^am laksanam vaksye Vaisravanam vlsesatah 
Vaisnavau dvan yada sadyah sarhgatan tn parasparam 
pranamam kurutastatra tayormadhye sthito harih 
tasmadava&yam kartavyam Vaisnavasya tu laksanam 
V aisnavo Vaisnavam drstva dandavatpranamedbhuvi 

Those who are born of Vaisnavite devotees and who worship 
no other god than Vis no shall go through stigamatization and 
other five sacramentary rites without performing any oblation 
into the fire. A. Vaisnavite shall bear such marks on his body 
as will remove all doubts as to whether the person seen with the 
marks is a Vaisnavite or not. When two Vaisnavites meet 
together, they should bow to each other, for there is Visnu 
between them. Hence it is necessary for Vaisnavite to bear 
Vaisnavite marks. When a Vaisnavite meets another Vaisna- 
vite, he should prostrate before the other. 

The five rites referred to in the above verses are ( 1 ) stig- 
matization ( % ) wearing marks on the forehead, arms, and breast 
in white and red earth, ( 3 ) service under a Vaisnavite teacher, 
( 4 ) sipping the water with which a Vaisnavite teacher's feet 
are washed, and ( 5 ) repeating the name of Visnu as taught. 
Another noteworthy fact in the above verses is fidelity to Visnu 
alone exclusive of all other gods, whether Vedic or not Vedic. 
The Pundranirn&ya— candrika points out the inconsistency of 
exclusive fidelity to Visnu with the performance of such Vedic 
rites as Samdhyavandana, Agnihotra and the like necessitating 
the worship of other gods. 

The author of the Dravidacarapramana samgraha quotes 
verses in support of the view that the daily rite called VaiSva- 
deva is not obligatory on a Vaisnavite : — 

Pravape ca prabodhe ca pujito yena ke^avah. 

Kim karyarh Vaisvadeveua devapujaparasya vai 
Kim va yainena d^nena V aisvadeyeria hhrtmipa 
V aisvadevahutoc chist am no bhunjyad V aisnavottamah 

** Whoever worships Kesava both in sleep and waking state 
will have no benefit to derive from the performance of Vaisva- 
deva; nor fro nj. the performance of Vedic sacrifices nor. from 
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making gifts. No true Vaisnavite should partake of the food 
that remains after Vaissvadeva oblation is performed. 

The author of the Dravidacarapraman a-samgraha goes still 
farther and gives expression to a theory which shatters the very 
foundation of the Vedic cult. He says ( 15 ) : 

Adhyayanasya kamyatvat tadangasyopanayanasyapi 
kamyatvam adhyayanasya kamyatvat varnasramata- 
danga Karmanam 

sarvesamapi kamyatvam siddhamiti vaisvadeva- 
syapi kamyatvam 

tasmadvarnanubandhlni sodas a karmani kamySni. ” 

“ Study of the Vedas is an optional duty ( and not an 
obligatory duty ). Hence Upanayana, the rite of investiture 
of the sacred thread as a part of the rite performed for the study 
of the Vedas, is also optional. Since the study of the Vedas is 
optional, the duties enjoined upon castes and other religious 
divisions must necessarily be optional. Hence the sixteen rites 
laid down for the higher castes are also optional. 

From this it is clear that in the opinion of the author of the 
above work there is no obligatory Vedic rite to be performed by a 
Vaisnavite. The Saivites hold similar arguments and confine 
their attention to rites laid down in Agamic works abandoning 
Vedic rites. 

Speaking of the Vaisnavites and of their opinion on their 
religion the Vaidikavijayadhvaja says as follows: — “The Vaisna- 
vites have P&ncaratragama as their authority. They are chiefly 
found on the banks of Tamraparni, in the Cola territory 
( Trichy and Tan jure ) and in Kanjivaram, and in other places 
sacred to Visnu. Questioned about their religion the learned 
among them say that their teachers are Aupagayana, Sandilya t 
BhaTadvfija, Kausika, and Manjayaka, all well-versed in the 
Pfincar&tra cult. The religion and philosophy established by 
Ramanuja is quite different from their cult. In the system of 
Ramanuja, Nammalvar and others are worshipped as saints. 
Before they became Vaisnavites, the Ramanujlyas and the 
Madhvas were Smart as. They are therefore new Vaisnavites 
with their religion and philosophy based upon both the TJpanisads 
and the Pancar Stra works. The old Pancaratra Vaisnavites 
have however nothing to do with the Vedas and the Vedanta. 
These are racially the Andhras and others. ” ( p 13-14 ) 
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Again “ The Vaisnavites who follow Ramanujac&rya reject 
the Sivapuranas as unauthoritative, regard the Dravida praba- 
ndha as important as the Upanisads, look upon Nammalvar and 
other non— Brahman sages as their saints, and hold their sayings 
as being more authoritative than even the Vedas, and stigma- 
tise their body with brand marks of Visnu’s weapons. They 
have two Vedantas, one of the Upanisads and the other of the 
Prabandhas. ” ( p 46-47 ) 

In support of the rejection of the vernacular prabandhas to 
which the Vaisnavites attach as much importance as to the 
Upanisads, the Vaidikavijayadhvaja quotes some verses from the 
Sesadharma meaning that “ Those who listen to the hymns com- 
posed in Kanarese, Tamil, Telugu languages in praise of god 
instead of Sanskrit are destined to go to the hell. ” 

Speaking of the rise of Vaisnavism in the south the Pumdra- 
minayacandrika says : “ They ( the Vaisnavites ) are modern ; 
pressed by poverty and desirous of finding wealth some how or 
other they sought for pecuniary help from those who styled 
themselves as Prabhus, chiefs, whose religion is now T&nfcric. 
The chiefs prior to Acyutaraya ( of Vijayanagar ) followed the 
Vedic religion and observed Vedie customs. Their copper plate 
grants bear the symbol of Virupaksa. But the modern chiefs 
have abandoned the ancient Vedic customs and observe Tantric 
customs, such as stigmatisation, bearing caste marks in white 
earth and the like. ” ( p 54—55 ) 

Comparing the customs of the early Saivites and Vaisna- 
vites, the Pundra nirnayacandrika says as follows ; — ( p. 97 ) 
“ The Saivag ama is of two kinds : ( 1 ) Vedic, and ( 2 ) Indepen- 
dent. W ha t is not based upon the Vedas is called Independent. 
The latter which was once of ten different kinds is now of 
eighteen kinds, known as Kamikagama and the like. Like 
the followers of Pancaratra cult, the Pasupatas also perform 
no funeral rites. The former believe that their dead have 
attained to Vaikuntha, the world of Visnu, and the latter think 
that their dead have become one with Siva. Both bury their 
dead, abandoning the Vedic rite of cremation. The Vaisnavites 
brand their body with the marks of Visnu’s weapons and the 
Saivites bear the Lihga mark. Both despise the Vedic BrShmans. 
In their annual ancestral rites which consist in making an 
offering of cooked rice to Visnu or Siva in the temple, the 
Vaisnavites recite the Tamil Prabandha and the Saivites smg 
songs in praise of Siva in Kanarese. 
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Discussing the origin and age of- Pancaratra the Punchy 
nirnayacandrika says (p. 63 ) that fit Their is no reliable evidence 
to prove that the Pancaratra works are the productions of 
Visnu. According to the Srltnadbhagavata XJpasloka, son of 
Trivikrama and disciple of Narada, is the author of wha^ is called 
Satvata Tantra, which is another name of Pancaratra, 
According to the Mahabharata, Samkarsana composed the 
Pancaratra works following the mode of worship described in 
the Satvata'Samhita at the close of the Dvapara age and the 
beginning of the Kali age. ” 

On page 98 the same work distinguishing between Vaidic 
and Tantric Vaisnavites and Saivites says that ce Those 
Vaisnavites who observe Vedic rites and customs with faith 
in Visnu are termed Bhagavatas and form a large sect residing 
beyond the border of the Dravidian land. On the banks of the 
Gautami river in the Andhra country there is a sect of people 
called Aradhya who follow the Pasupata cult. Besides these, 
there are Tantric Vaisnavites in the Tamil land and Tantric 
Saivites called Jahgamas in thegEIarnata land. These observe 
no Vedic rites and customs. ” 

It may be reasonably inferred from the above that long 
before the immigration of the Vedic Brahmans there were in 
the south two important sects known as Vaisnavites and 
Saivites at war with each other. Both were a sect of idolatrous 
people with religious marks and stigmas on their body indicative 
of their respective religious belief. They had their own 
religious literature consisting of hymns in Dravidian vernaculars 
in praise of Visnu or of Siva and religious myths. They had 
their own kingdoms with powerful kings and armies to repel 
the attacks of the Aryans from the north. The armies of As oka 
could only conquer the northern parts of Telugu and Karnata 
lands leaving the Tamils and the Cheras unconquered. A&oka 
had however given up the idea of war and conquest after he had 
embraced Buddhism and begun to rule the land following the 
Buddhistic principles of Dhamma Chakka. It is at this time 
that the Buddhists and the Jainas poured into the Dravidian 
land on their propagandists work. The Brahmans who also 
migrated thither from the north probably in search of employment 
as teachers took the side of the Saivites or of the Vaisnavites 
against their own religious opponents, the Buddhists and the 
Jainas. They discontinued the observance of costly Vedic 
sacrifices for want of funds and retained only cheap G-rhya 
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rites. It is probable that those who had no education in their 
own religious literature gave up both the Srauta and Grhya 
rites and adopted the simple Vaisnavite or Saivite customs 
paying homage to Dravidian religious teachers and saints. 
Those who were well versed in Vedic and Upanisadic religion 
and philosophy as well as those who had no opportunity to go 
through their course of religious studies seem to have identified 
themselves with the natives of the land and learnt their 
vernaculars and practised their customs to show their love of the 
people and their religion and arts. It is more than certain that 
the immigrant families of the Brahmans were so dispersed as 
to have none to talk in their Aryan tongue, Pali or Prakrit or 
Sanskrit outside their family circles. This seems to be the 
reason for their neglecting their own language and adoption of 
the vernaculars instead. To please their patrons, the Dravidian 
kings, and wealthy men, they seem to have composed Puranas 
and Agamas extolling and explaining the merits of the new 
religions they adopted. Such religious observances as are 
mentioned neither in the Vedas and the Brahmanas nor in 
the Grhya sutra may be said to have been borrowed £ by them 
and practised with zeal. The Holly feast in February, Furpu 
feast in honour of the Kaverl floods in the rainy season, Gauri 
and the Ganesa feasts, the Kali festivities, the Krfctika feast, 
and the periodical festivals of idolatry seem to be new accretions* 

Among the sixty three Saivite saints who flourished during 
the reign of the Pallavas in the south, there are also a few Brah- 
mans who appear to have been raised to the status of saints in 
virtue of their earnest and sincere devotion to Siva. One of them 
is known as Guggullya who is said to have sold the sacred neck- 
lace of Ms wife to find money for purchasing incense to bum 
before the image of Siva. Another celebrated Brahman Saivite 
is known as Appar. He was a learned Brahman. He was first 
converted into Jaina faith and was reconverted again to Saivism 
under the influence of his widowed sister. As a Jaina he was 
called Dharma Sena, author of a number of Sanskrit works on 
J aina religion and philosophy. After his reeonvertion to Saivism 
he is said to have composed a number of hymns in praise of Siva 
and to have accompanied Tirugnilna Sambandhiyar, another 
Br&hamn— Saiva saint in his pilgrimage to the temples of Siva in 
the south. Another Brahman saint known as Rudrapasupafci is 
said to have recited the Vedic hymns on Rudra and ch a rm ed the 
people by his sweet recitation. The story of Somayaji, another 
Brahman Saivite -saint, is very interesting and it illustrates 
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disbelief of the Saivites in casfce distinctions. Once Somayaoi 
undertook the performance of Soma sacrifice. During the per- 
formance a Candala Saivite with his wife^ came into the 
sacrificial hall. Following the customs of the Saivites Somayaji 
received the outcaste couple and fed them, thus making a sinful 
departure from Brahman customs. The priests engaged for the 
sacrifice were aghast and left the sacrificial hall in a hody. The 
legend goes on to say that the Candala couple disappeared and 
there stood in the centre of the hall Siva with his consort Parvatl. 
Hearing of this, the priests returned and completed the sacrifice. 

The Chief characteristic of Saivism or of Vaisnavism is the 
formulae of gift which seems to have been an important means 
for the spread of these religions. It is the gift of food, personal 
safety, medicine, and knowledge. It is expressed in Sanskrit as 
“ jLhar&bhayabhesa;jyasastradanani ; the ancient Jainas re- 
garded this gift as a sacred duty to be observed by the Jainas at 
all costs. The Buddhists also followed the same rules. It is a 
historical fact that but for the observance of these gifts, neither 
the Jainas nor the Buddhists would have succeeded in spreading 
their religion throughout India. It is probable that in the inter- 
est of their own religions, both the Saivites and the Vaisnavites 
borrowed this principle of gift and observed the same. It is also 
this economical aspect that rendered these religions more attrac- 
tive and acceptable to Brahmans than Jainism and Buddhism 
which were hostile to the Vedic religion from the start. 

The Vaisnavites quote verses from the Bhagavadglta in justi- 
fication of their abandonment of their Vedic sacrificial customs 
and their exclusive devotion to Visnu : — 

( 1 ) “ Those who worship me leaving other gods and ex- 

clusively devoted to* me — I shall bear the burden of 
maintaining the well-being and progress of such true 
devotees. 

( 2 ) Having given up all Dharmas, i. e. Vedic sacrifices, 
seek shelter in me alone : I shall free thee, O, descend- 
ant of Bharata, from all sins.” 

Here the word dharma conveys the sense given to it by 
Jaimini in his Mlmamsa sutras 4 Codan&laksano artho 
dh a x mah \ ‘ That desirable sacrificial act which is enjoined by 
the Vedas is called the Dharma^ The Vaisnavite cult taught in 
the Bhagavadglta is a simple religion of devotion to Visi^u. 
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Likewise the Saivites also declare devotion to Siva as an 
essential religious principle. The Fundranirpaya quo- 

tes Furanic verses in support of the above doctrine of the Sai- 
vites ( 97 ). 

“ Whether a sinner or a cruel man not observing the duties 
and customs of his caste, he becomes worthy of worship and 
honour if he is only devoted to me. ” Such is the excellence of a 
Saivite devotee confirmed by Furanic sayings. 

It may be presumed that at the commecement of their volun- 
tary conversion to Saivism or Vaisnavism, they abandoned all 
sacrificial customs in their entirety and that when a call back to 
the Vedas was sounded under the Aryan kings in some locali- 
ties, the sacrificial cult was taken up again along with Saivism 
or Vaisnavism or both as among the Smarta sect. This was an 
age of confusion and compromise. It was difficult to Bay 
which is true and which false. The political, social and econo- 
mical conditions of the time were such as to force the Brahmans 
to accept all ancient sacred scriptures as good and find harmony 
among the conflicting doctrines. This is called Samanvaya-vada 
or theory of reconciliation of contradicting texts, doctrines and 
customs, as stated by Badarayana in his Brahma Sutras ( I. 3 ). 
This theory gave sanctity to all hoary texts and ancient customs 
and made them obligatory inspite of explicit contradictions. 
Thus an Advaitin with no belief in a personal god acts like a true 
believer in a personal god. He professes to follow Vedic customs 
and yet goes to temples to worship images. The Vaisnavites 
and the Saivites recite Frabandhas or vernacular hymns along 
with some Vedic hymns, no matter whether the latter are appro- 
priate to the occassion or not. If they are Vedic they can have 
no bearing on idol worship and if they are from Upanisads, 
they can have no application to such personal deities as Siva 
or Visnu. Besides worshipping Siva or Visnu, saints also are 
worshipped. But there is no reference to the worship of 
saints either in the Vedas or in the Brahmanas. Such a wor- 
ship is quite inconsistent with the spirit of the Upanisads. 
Ancestral worship is quite different from the worship of the 
saints. Ap a Vedic rite, ancestral worship requires fire^ and 
offerings to ancestors made into the fire. The worship of 
the saints on the other hand is entirely Agamic and requires, 
no fixe but images, cars, palanquins, incense, flowers, fruitep 
cooked rice and the like. 

7 
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The relation between the Vedic sacrifices and their gods is 
more or less what exists between international ^traders. It is an 
exchange of commodities. The sacrifices transmit their offering 
through fire to their Gods who in return send their blessings in 
the form of rain, crops, cattle, children and victory in battle. In 
the Upanisads this relation is changed into a kind of identity of 
the Universal consciousness with the individual consciousness. 
There is no prayer nor response to prayer. By constant medita- 
tion the individual self can become as mighty as the Universal 
self and can get rid of its meanness and limitation. The gain is 
internal and not external. According to the Buddhists and the 
Jainas also it can become omniscient and Universal by getting 
rid of the stains that have soiled consciousness. 

In Saivism and Vaisnavism on the other hand the relation 
between the god and his devotee is that which prevails between 
a master and his slave. The devotee is a dasa or slave not only to 
his god, but also to the confirmed devotee called Guru or teacher. 
Every individual soul is called Cit, consciousness and matter 
is called Acit or inert. Both these are regarded as the body of the 
god, Siva or Visnu. God is conceived as being possessed of all the 
qualities and free from whatever is mean and condemnable. As 
all individual souls are endowed with free will, they are all at 
liberty to do whatever pleases them. Their happiness and suffer- 
ing depend upon the good and bad actions they do. Samsara or 
the chain of birth is due to worldly activity. Exclusive devo- 
tion < bhakti ) to god with renunciation of worldly activity or 
action without attachment to the fruits of action leads to eman- 
cipation from further birth and death. It is his duty to mate 
pilgrimage to all the temples of his god Siva, or Visnu. All his 
earnings together movable and immovable properties form the 
property of god. He should make no caste distinctions among 
his coreligionists. It Is his duty to defend a coreligionist 
against all enemies. 

Thus there exists a religious brotherhood among the Saivi- 
tes as well as among the Vaisnavites. There is however no 
love lost between the two religions. Each is ever on a war path 
against the other. In the Vedie sacrifices Siva and Visnu are 
called upon together with the other gods. They are given an 
equal status a"nd there is no enmity between them. According 
to the Satapatha Br&hmana, all the other gods conspired to bring 
about the severance of ViSnu’s head by his own bow. This 
conspiracy is said to be due to the arrogance of V ispu. It may 
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be that Siva was one of tlie other gods concerned in t be conspira- 
cy. Apart from this single incident, there is nothing to show 
any trace of enmity between the two gods. It may therefore be 
said to be Dravidian in its origin. Being a personification of 
storm, Rudra-Siva is a terrible and cruel god. In keeping with 
his destructive power he is regarded as being very fond of crema- 
tion ground. As Kalarudra he destroys the world at the close of 
an aeon. Visnu is a sun-god and peaceful. It is not possible to 
decide whether this difference in the origin of these two gods is 
one of the causes of the split between the followers of these two 
religions or whether it was tribal in its origin. There is how- 
ever evidence to show that attempts have beenmade , now and then 
to make peace between the two cults. The conception of Hari- 
hara and construction of temples dedicated to the combined form 
of Siva and Visnu so far back as the 12th century A D. is a 
sure indication of the endeavour made to bring the warring cults 
on the same platform. 

What however encouraged the growth of the two religions 
is idle material property of the temples. Both kings and rich 
land-lords and merchants seem to have vied with each other in 
endowing the temples with fertile lands and money grants for 
the purpose of conducting not only the daily worship but also the 
periodical festivals both in Siva and Visnu temples. There were 
also free feeding houses attached to the temples. Irrespective of 
caste all devotees coming on pilgrimage to a temple seem to have 
been fed. According to inscriptions 1 many temples had colleges 
of learning attached to them. It is certain that at the hands of the 
Professors of such colleges the mythic and philosophic aspects of 
the religion received considerable development. Having the Dra- 
vidian and Vedic myths for their basis, the two religions have 
their high and imposing towers formed of the philosophy of file 
TTpanisads. In their philosophical development the phaiic aspect 
of their origin is almost lost sight of. Puranas and Agamas 
were composed to narrate stories illustrative of the supernatural 
powers of the deities and capable of making deep impressions on 
the minds of the illiterate. The TJpanisadic words such as 
X&a, vara, Brahma, and the like have been interpreted in 
terms of Siva or Visnu and the metaphysics, e thics , and 
psychology of the TTpanisads have been explained w^b 
or Visnu as a central figure so as to delud e- the reader into me 

1 Bpi connection, Madras No. 182, and Ho. 518 for «d No- 
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belief- the authors of the Upanisads had the same sect- 
arian cult in their view. We are concerned here only with the 
new turn given to the theory of ethics in these religions. Both 
the relgions have one and the same form of ethics which is more 
practical than the Advaitic theory of morality noticed in the 
first chapter. 

Whatever is laid down in the Vedas, the Upanisads, the 
PurSnas and Agamas is dharma and is to be observed with 
mind devoted to Visnu. The Vedas are the utterances of Siva 
or Visnu and the Puranas and the Agamas are the inspired 
sayings of holy men and are’ therefore equally sacred. He, the 
Lord, resides in the heart of every individual as Antaryamin or 
Saksi ( witness ), and guides the true believer only towards 
good action. To the unbeliever the Antaryamin or Saksi is 
lost and he is therefore destined to be addicted to wickedness. 
Without the thought of his Lord none should proceed to do 
anything. According to the Bhagavadglta whatever a man 
does, 'eats, talks, thinks or meditates upon, he should make an 
offering of the same to the Lord. Whether the offering is a leaf, 
a flower, fr uit , a drop of water, it pleases the Lord, if it is offered 
with true and sincere devotion. So far as the acts enjoined in 
the sacred texts are concerned, he will do only those which are ob- 
ligatory, omitting those which are laid down for the purpose of at- 
taining certain worldly ends. The one end which a devotee 
should have in mind is liberation from the bondage of the 
world and this will be realised with perfect devotion to the 
Lord. Hence he is required to set aside minor ends before 
this paramount end. In his Worldly activity, he has to under- 
take only ‘such acts as are in keeping ’with the spirit of his 
exclusive devotion to his Lord who then becoming 
manifest in his heart guides him. So far as moral theory is 
concerned, the conception of Antaryamin in the VisistSdvaita 
system and the conception of Saksin in the Dvaita philosophy 
appears to be indentical with what is called conscience or 
intuition. The uneducated call the Antaryamin or Saksi 
“ Paramatma or Bhagavanta ” If an uneducated man in a village 
is warned against the possibility of his going wrong, he is 
'accustomed to reply touching his breast, how can Paramatma or 
Bhagavanta approve of such wrong, implying thafhe" will only 
do what his conscience or intuition suggests ahd approves of. 

In his Vidhiviveka Mandana-Mi&ra refers to the theory of 
instinct called Pratibha, which suggests even to'an £ infant or a 
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young animal or bird what it ought to do or avoid in its own 
interests. Here Pratibha is evidently instinct. According to 
him whatever one “ought to” ' or “ ought not to ” is suggested by 
Pratibha, instinct, and in the case of grown up men language 
confirms what instinct suggests. This portion of the text 
rendered in English runs as follows . — 

** Well, the motive for action is the conviction that it ought 
to be done. How can a man who has come to know that a 
thing ought to be done, cease to act ? What kind of reply can 
there be to him who finding gold calls it stone ? The question 
that crops up is what is the cause of the idea of “ ought 
to ” ? It is caused by Pratibha. What is Pratibha ? It is 
intuition or instinct ( Prajfla ) conducive to the knowledge of 
the relation of cause and effect between various things. The 
sense of motive for action is dependent upon Pratibha, instinct ; 
for it is the cause of action. Doubt, mistake, and distrust are 
the causes of inaction. But instinct is quite different from them 
Unless a man intuitively knows that such an act ought to be 
done in such a manner by such a man, he will not proceed 
though the nature of action is perceived by him. Instinct is 
thus the source of conviction. It is as It were a second eye to 
the world In undertaking its moral or imperative acts. What is 
the source of instinct itself ? It is sound or organ of sound. 
It is through sound ( a verb in the imperative mood ) in the case 
of those who are experienced, and through the excitement ( bhS- 
vana ) of the eternal sound-organ in the case of the young hav- 
ing no experience of sound and language, that instinct comes out 
to act. If this were not so, there would be no manifestation of 
the first steps in life’s activity among living beings. This is 
summarised in the following traditional verses : “ The first 
movement of functional organs, respiration and adjustment of 
organs to cause sound, cannot take place without a sense of sound 
and sound— organ. It is instinct which without any deliberation 
brings about the sense of causal relation between things, as if it 
has identified itself with external things. It has its origin in 
sound in the inherited organ of sound; without Itsvoice no living 
being attends to Ms imperative call. The world looks upon it 
as its only guide. It is through intuition or instinct that even 
lower animals go to their work. Otherwise how can a male 
cuckoo modify its voice in the spring ? How can the birds in 
general get their knowledge of building their nests and how can 


♦Vidhiviveka pp. 244-25? 
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animals and birds become aware of food, love, hatred, swimming 
and other acts peculiar to their species ? ” 

In the statement made in the above verses that the cause of 
intuitive or instinctive knowledge is Sabdabhavana, Vacaspati- 
misra interprets it as sense of sound or sound-organ when sound 
is not manifested. Here sound stands both for human language 
and the cries of birds and animals. I do not know whether there 
is any excitement in the sound organ preparatory to ‘instinctive 
action of living beings and whether it can be scientifically 
verified. 

There can however be no doubt that human society is in- 
debted to its language for its conception of good and bad and 
right and wrong. I presume that there exists synchronism bet- 
ween the development of moral notions of a nation and that of 
its language. The moral sense of savages is as crude as their 
expressive power through their dialect. There is no absolute 
standard of morality. The notions of good and bad, right and 
wrong, true and false, and just and unjust are all relative and 
are susceptible of changes temporal and local. We have in the 
language of each nation a permanent record of the changes that 
have taken place in its notions of good and bad. There was a 
time when fetishism, human sacrifice, burning of heretics at the 
stakes, torture of enemies and other acts were considered good. 
In the course of time sense of humanity and human brotherhood 
dawned in the breast of man and banished all these notions as 
cruel and immoral. It follows therefore that there is no abso- 
lute standard of morality and that it cannot be defined "so as to 
apply to all nations and at all times. It also follows that since 
the sense of good and bad is changeable, neither conscience nor 
intuition can be looked to for guidance. Hor are the hedonistic 
and Utilitarian theories of morality helpful in the matter. As 
mankind advances in its knowledge of nature and humanity, 
its sense of the nature of pleasure and utility undergoes a vast 
change. During the period of Upanisads both kings and people 
set a high premium on spiritual pleasure and looked upon sensual 
pleasure as vulgar and hurtful* During the Buddhistic period 
the Buddhists did the same in effect. Who knows whether the 
present European outlook of life and civilization may not 
undergo a perceptible change ? Whatever may be the future of 
the world which is now testing its well-being on the touch-stone 
of Western material sciences, this much is certain that changing 
as is the world’s sense of good and bad, map. can derive* hijs 
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sense of good and bad for the time being only through the cate- 
gorical imperative as reflected in the language of his fellow- 
beings. The moralists of the Agamic period have called this 
imperative, Vidhi, command. The commentators on Kapada’s 
logic define "Vidhi or spring of action as follows : — 

Balavadanistananubandhitve safci krtisadhyes tasa dhana- 

tajnanam vidhih. 

This means that whatever is not productive of serious evil 
consequences and possibly and surely leads to the attainment of 
the desired end is a Vidhi or imperative cause or spring of 
action. 

This view of right course of action is summarised in his 
“ VakySrtha ” by Ahobila, a Mlmamsa scholar. The following 
are some of the verses throwing a flood of light on this intri- 
cate subject 

I. 3 I am going to make a presentation to the learned of 
the gem called Vakyartha, meaning of a sentence, taken out of 
the great ocean of the Mlmamsa Sastra, as explained by Guru 
( Prabhakara ). 

I. 4 The Sastra called Mlamamsa treats of the nature of 
Dharma ( good act ) ; That Dharma -is according to Jaimini a 
command or injunction. 

5 The Vedic sentence which prompts a man to do a work 
is in the view of Sahara a command. 

6 It is but proper to regard as commands only those 
sentences which, through their meaning lead a man to action, 
but not those which are unintelligible. 

7 We are going to enter upon a discussion here as to what 
IrinH of meanings of sentences leads to action. On this question 
scholars hold different views. 

Some, i. e., the Vedantins, say that the meaning of a verbal 
root signifying the means to attain an end is what leads a 
man to act. 

8 Others, i. e., the followers of KumSrila Bhatta, are of 
opinion that the intrinsic power of such words as are used in 
the imperative or obligatory sense impells a man to work. 

9 S om e others, i. e., the Vaisesikas hold that Bince a man 
sets to work only after understanding the speaker’s or com- 
mander’s meaning or intention, it is the meaning of the speaker 
alone that leads a man to action. 
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10 Others, i. e., some logicians, say that usually man 
attempts to work for a thing which he thinks to he desirable 
and that it is therefore desire that is incentive for action. 

11 But Guru thinks that ( so far as secular acts are con- 
cerned, ) whatever is fit and possible to be worked out ( Karya 
i. e. duty ) as exemplified by the opinion of elders in society, is 
an incentive for work. Hence he says that workability or 
sense of duty is the incentive for work and this is as follows. 

12 Some one orders some one else, as usual ( in the world ), 

‘ Fetch a cow. ’ The person, so ordered, sets out to bring a cow- 

13 On that occasion, a person standing by, understands 
that this ma n’s move must necessarily be preceded by a 
certain idea in his mind just as my own act in the past was 
preceded by a certain idea in my mind. 

14 The idea is in its turn brought about by his hearing of 
sentence, ' Fetch a cow * : because there is no other cause. 

16 Having thus ascertained ( the relation of cause to 
effect ) and seen a cow fetched by the person ordered, the by- 
stander comes to know that the act of fetching the cow is verily 
the meaning of the sentence, * Fetch a cow. ’ 

17 Then by such substitution of words in the sentence as 
‘ Tie the cow, * and ‘ Release the cow, ’ he succeeds in ascer- 
taining the meaning of each of the words composing the sentence. 

18 Hence in accordance with worldly experience 
workability ( Karya ) alone is the real incentive for work; but 
never do * the means to attain a desired end or mere desire, and 
thejike ’ prompt a man to work. 

19 If the means to attain a desired end were the incentive 
for work, then why should not a man attempt at catching 
hold of the disc of the moon, which is also a means to attain 
a desired end? 

20 If such means to attain a desired end as is signified by 
a verbal root were the incentive for work, then why should not 
a man make attempts at what is past or what is to come, ( i. e. 
past or future showers of rain ). 

21 If what is signified by a verbal root as means possible 
to be employed to attain a desired end ( L e., workability ) were 
regarded as an incentive for work and if what is past is not 
possibly a m ea n s to be employed, ( i. e. workable ). 
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22 Then what Is the meaning of 6 workability ’ of a thing 
as a means ? Does it mean the consequence of one’s own action 
or does it mean fitness of a thing to be worked out as a means ? 
If it were the former, then what is past might also be attempted* 
to be employed as a means. 

23 If, on the other hand, it were fitness to be worked out as 
a means, then it is not against the view of Gum, for he has said, 
that the notion that something is fit and possible to be worked 
out is due to its being recognised as a possible means to attain the 
desired end. Nor is the intention of a speaker or commander an 
incentive for work; for the intention of others is never 
comprehensible. 

41 If it be asserted that it is possible to understand the 
intention of others from their speeches, there crop up two 
questions. 

42 ( 1 ) Is that intention denoted by words or ( 2 ) by 
sentences ? It cannot be the meaning of words, for words have- 
their own meaning and never denote the intention of the speaker 

43 Nor is it the meaning of a sentence; for the meaning of 
a sentence is either a combination of the meanings of individual 
words composing it or a combined sense of the meanings of 
words. 

44 In neither case the meaning of a sentence can possibly 
be the intention of the speaker. 

45 Nor is it possible to infer the intention of a speaker* 
for what may be inferred may be either a specified intention or 
an intention in general. 

46 There is no datum to infer a special intention of & 
speaker. As to the inference of an intention in general, it will 
serve no purpose. Hence a speaker’s intention is not at all an 
incentive for work. 

47 As to the theory stated by some that desire is an 
incentive for work, it does not hold good, for it cannot stand to 
reason. 

48 It is true that ( according to the theory that knowledge, 
desire* and action follow one after another in order ) desire 
prompts a man to work. But what* we are considering here ib 
not whether there exists desire as- an incentive- for work*u te 
whether desire as the meaning of' a commander's commanding 

8 
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sentence, is an incentive for work; and desire as the meaning of 
a sentence is not at all incentive. 

49 The incentive for work is therefore only the notion of 
work. 

50 For the double reason known to all in the form of both 
positive and negative aspects of cause and effect that where there 
is a notion *of workability ( Karya or sense of duty ), there 
follows action, and where there is no such notion there follows 
no action. We hold that the notion of workability alone is an 
incentive for action, whether it is secular or religious . 

51 Workability is the direct literal meaning of all im- 
perative suffixes ; and other words composing an imperative sen- 
tence indirectly convey the same meaning. 

52 Thus in both secular matters pertaining to this world 
and religious matters referring to the other world, sense of duty 
and workability alone is the incentive for man’s action. There 
is however this much distinction between these two. In all 
secular matters’ Karya’ or 4 workable ’ means in conformity to 
usage among the elders a mere act. 

68 Hence it has to be admitted in consideration of unifor- 
mity both in social ( worldly ) and religious activities that what 
is obligatory and workable ( Karya ) is the incentive for work 
and nothing else. 

III. 71 Thus the concept of workability is of a uniform 
type both in social and religious worlds. But the religious 
concept differs from the social in that the former is one of lasting 
efficacy and far removed from all proofs. 

III. 72 The conception of the workable is in entire accord- 
ance with exemplary conduct of elders. But only the formation 
of the religious concept is arrived at from a careful study of 
Vedic sentences. 

III. 73 Thus there is no trace of illogicalness in the con- 
clusion that as in the world so in the Vedas also the concept 
of the workable is the incentive for work. 

Accordingly this view is in accordance with the conclusion 
arrived at in the discourse on the world and the Vedas in the 
Sutras of Jaiminl 

Thus the Karya or an obligatory act workable to bring 
v about a desired end signified by the imperative' suffixes is an 
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action and there can be no action without an object to be acted 
upon. XV. 35. Nor can there be an object to be acted upon 
without an agent to act upon it. Nor can there be an agent who 
will do the work with no interest in the result. There will be 
no interested person having no specified interest. That 
interest is Svarga, specified in the sentence itslef. IV 35-37 

The meaning is this : — 

Since actions are all of momentary duration, they cannot 
be regarded to last till their fruition in distant future. Hence 
acts denoted by V edie imperatives have to be regarded as lasting 
till their fruition. Such acts can only be performed by such as 
are interested in them. The interested person is called Niyojya 
or a person ordered to undertake the work in his own interests. 
Work means an action which is impossible without an agent, 
none can be an agent, who is not interested in the act and who 
does not regard the work as his own. Accordingly there must 
be interest for him in the work; that interest is the Svarga or 
Heaven, which is a restricting qualification of the agent. 
Living and the like cannot be offered as inducement or interest. 
If it were an inducement, application to work would be delayed. 
If on the other hand the end itself be made the inducement, then 
application to work would be instantaneous. 38 

Nor can cow, sons, and the like be offered as inducements, 
for such inducements do not attract all. As to Heaven, it 
is desired by all. Hence Heaven alone is specified as the only 
inducement towards the sacrificial acts signified by the 
Vedie imperatives. 39-40 

As to those who are interested only in liberation ( Moksa) 
and have no desire for Heaven, we say the sacrificial acts are 
not meant for them, but only to those who have a desire 
for Heaven. 

Hence it follows that in both’ secular and sacred literature 
what is incentive for work is an obligatory act possible to be 
turned out. 

Thus as far as is known and as far as it is understood by 
me, I have explained the ethical theory, as set forth in the 
school of Frabhakara Guru. XV. 41 

Thus there are three distinct forms of ethical theory pro- 
pounded and practised by ancient Indians; the first is the theory 
Qf inaction or abstention from all kinds of voluntary action 
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expounded in the Upanisads. ( As a means to the attainment 
of emancipation from Samsara or chain of births and deaths 
attentive practice of Yoga or withdrawal of mind from all 
kinds of mental and physical activities with the exception of an 
almost involuntary type of action to eke out the bare necessaries 
of life is insisted upon. ) It is well known that Vanaprasthas 
and Samnyasins of ancient India as well as the Buddhist monks 
and Jaina ascetics brought this theory into practice by living a 
life of inaction. 

The second is the theory of work with no desire for the 
results accruing from it. The underlying principle of this 
theory- is that the observance of duty for duty’s sake will in- 
volve the doer in no breach of moral law. ISTor is there any 
possibility of his risking his spiritual interests. 

The third is what is taught in Jaimini’s Mlmamsa sutras, 
the Puranas and the Agamas. It is the doing of such works as 
are approved of and abstention from those which are condemned 
by the society, of which the doer is a member. By propunding 
such a theory of right course of action the followers of Saivism, 
Vaisnavism and other -A-gamic cults as well as the followers of 
the ancient Vedic sacrificial cult seem to have thought it easy 
to maintain the discipline of each and every member of their 
religious communities or castes. There is no doubt that the 
appearance of rigid castes in India is coeval with the rise of 
Agamic cults. 



YUVARAJADEV A I OF TRIPURI 

BY 

PBOF. V. V. MlRASHI, M. A. 

From inscriptions and coins brought to light from time to 
time it is now well known that the Imperial dynasty of the Kala- 
curis ruled at Tripurl, now a village at a distance of about six 
miles from Jubbalpore. In this illustrious dynasty there 
flourished in the first half of the 10th century Yuvarajadeva I 
who raided all parts of India and seems to have assumed the 
Imperial titles of Paramesvara and Cakravartin. 1 From 
inscriptions as well as a drama of Rajasekhara, a Sanskrit poet 
patronised by him, it is now possible to determine the main 
events of his reign. 


Yuvarajadeva was the grandson of Kokkalla who seems to 
have been the founder of the Tripurl branch of the KaLacuri 
dynasty. Kokkalla flourished in the second half of the 9th 
century; for in the Bilhari Stone Inscription of the reign of 
Yuvarajadeva II and the Benares copperplate inscription * of 
Karna he is said to have been a contemporary of Bhoja of 
Kanauj ( 862, 876 and 882 A. D. ) and also of Vallabharaja who 
is identified with Krsna II of the Rastrakuta dynasty ( 875- 
911 A. D.). He was succeeded by his son who is named Mugdha- 
tunga in the Bilhari inscription and Prasiddhadhavala in the 
Benares copperplate inscription. He signalised his reign by ex- 
tending his sway to the eastern coast and depriving the lord of 
Kosala ( modern chattisgadha ) of Pall After him his son 
Balaharsa, came to the throne. The Benares copperplates which 
name him, mention no noteworthy event of his reign, while the 
Bilhari inscription omits him altogether, probably because his 
reign was very short. He was succeeded by his younger brother 
Yuvarajadeva I alias Keyuravarsa. 


Ho inscriptions of the reign of Yuvarajadeva have yet been 
recovered. From the Bilhari stone inscription, however we learn 
that ‘ he f ulfill ed the ardent wishes of the women of Gauda, 
sported with the damsels of Karnata, ornamented the foreheads 
of the women of Lata, was engaged in amorous dalliance with 
the women of Ka&mlr and was fond of the charming songs of 
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the women of Kalinga.’ 1 This shows that Yuvarajadeva had 
raided Bengal, Karnatak, Qujerat, Kasmlr and the Northern 
Oircars and had married the beautiful ladies of these provinces. 
This is no empty boast; for, curious as it might appear, it receives 
confirmation from a passage in the Viddha&alabhanjika of 
RajaSekhara which was staged before his court. From the 
fourth act of this play we learn that the king had married 
the princesses of Magadha, Malva, Pancala, Avanti, 
Jalandhar a and Kerala. Even in the inscriptions of his 
enemies Yuvarajadeva is referred to as having planted his 
foot on the rows of the heads of famous kings. 2 There is not, 
therefore, much exaggeration, when the Bilhari stone inscription 
describes him as follows : 4 From Kailasa where Parvatl is 

incessantly engaged in sports and from the noble eastern 
mountain over which the Sun shines; up to the bridge of waters 
and as far as the western sea, the valour of his armies caused 
endless trouble to his enemies. ’ 

The Karda Rastrakuta grant s tells us that Yuvaraja- 
deva gave his daughter Kandakadevi in marriage to BaddLiga 
alias Amoghavarsa III, the Rastrakuta king of Manyakheta 
( Malkhed in the Nizam’s territory ). Baddiga must have been 
an old man when he ascended the throne after his nephew 
Govinda IV . As he was reigning in 937 and 939 A. D. 4 we 
might place Yuvarajadeva, who was his senior contemporary, 
in the period 910-950 A. D. 

Yuvarajadeva was a patron of men of letters. The Sanskrit 
poet RajaSekhara flourished at his court. The Viddhasalabhahjika* 
one of the dramas of this poet, contains some historical data 
about the reign of Yuvarajadeva. Its plot may be summarised 
as follows : — 

King Vidyadharamalla Karpuravarsa of Tripuri receives at 
his court Vlrapala alias Candamahasena, the lord of Kuntala, 
who has been deprived of his kingdom by his relatives, 
and first falls in love with his daughter Kuvalayamala- 

1 Bp. Ind. toI. I. p. 265 

2' ^ few I d ch 1 00 v=H l R WJ l ’Ter^rslf^cr^r £3Tc3[ i 

The king of Oedi spoken of here ia YuvarSjadeva I as shown below. 

3 i 3ncri Ttfcirois WFtfefcPmi 11 

Ind. Ant. Yol. XII. p. 264 fE. 

4 Bpigraphia Garnatica Vol. XI pp. 29-30, 
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His minister Bhagurayana, however, comes to know from as- 
trologers that the king who would marry MrgahkavalT, the 
daughter of king Candravarman af Lata ( central and southern 
Gujerat ) would he the sovereign of the whole world. He, there- 
fore, contrives to bring about a marriage between Karp ur van? a 
and Mrgahkavall. Candravarman, her father, had no son 
and so had brought her up as a boy since her child- 
hood. None but Bhagurayana knew of this secret. It seems 
that Karpuravarsa had defeated Candravarman, for we are told 
that the latter was obliged to keep as a hostage Mrgankavali 
disguised as a prince named Mrgankavarman at the Kalacuri 
court. Karpuravarsa’s chief queen, Madansundarl, who though 
related to Candravarman, is shown to be ignorant of the per- 
sonation, used to dress occasionally the pretended boy in a female 
garb. When the king sees her once in a dream he falls in love 
with her. The queen in order to play a practical joke on the 
king, induces him to maTry a sister of the pretended hoy. This 
sister is no other than Mrgahkavall herself, though^ the queen 
who is ignorant of her real sex, takes her to be Mrgankavarman 
In a female dress. The king agrees and the marriage is perform- 
ed In the meanwhile news comes from Candravarman that 
a son has been horn to him. He, therefore, requests his niece 
the queen to bestow his daughter Mrgankavali whom he 
had brought up as a son on a worthy ^ consort. The 
queen realises her mistake when it is too late. To make 
the best of the situation, however, she bestows both Mr- 
gahkavall and Kuvalayamala the Kuntala _ princess 
king. Just then there comes a messenger bearing the following 
letter from the king’s commander-in-chief Ski 
prowess of your Majesty who are an ornament of the Karac 1 
bv the policy of the great minister Bhagurayana, as well as y 
the S of your Majesty-* oomn.aa.te b, 

soldiers like myself, all the kings of the E> JTy* 
were already subdued. Only those oi the bouth had not yet 
riZSZ Wla, the lord of KuntaU, 

his kinadom by his kinsmen sought your Majesty s protect u 

Tf yo4 Maity commanded, we placed him m 

As your majesty -Pavosnl There we fought with a 

encamped on the bank of the Payos _ ^ Karna ta, Simhala, 

confederacy of several kings viz • & d subdued 

then declares that the king, who is an orm*m 

reigns supreme over the whole country from the milky oo»n 
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in the north to the sea filled with the water of the Tamraparnl 
in the South, from the western ocean which receives the 
Narmada to the eastern sea whose shore is sanctified by the 
fall of the Ganges. 

The Viddhasalabhanjika is a drama of harem-intrigue. The 
plot s ummar ised above resembles in some respects those of the 
Malavikagnimitra of Kalidasa and of the Priyadarsika and the 
Ratnavali of Harsa. Still it is likely to have a historical basis. 
In the Indian Antiquary Vol. XXXIV pp. 177 ff. the late Dr. 
Hultzsch identified Vidyadharamalla Karpuravarsa with the 
Kalacuri King Yuvarajadeva I alias Keyuravarsa on the 
following grounds — 

( 1 ) From the prologue we learn that the play was 
enacted before the court of Sri Yuvarajadeva. ( 2 ) The king is 
called Karaculi— tilaka, the ornament of the Karaculis 
and is represented as ruling in Nrpurl which is evidently a 
mistake for Tripurl. ( 3 ) He is again called Triligadhipati, 
which is also probably a mistake for Trikalingadhipati ; for we 
know that this title was assumed by some Kalacuri kings 
that ruled at Tripurl. Dr. Hultzsch could not, however, identify 
the other kings mentioned in the play ; for he wrote ' Karpura- 
varsa’s alleged contemporaries Candravarman of Lata and 
Candamahasena or Vlrapala of Kuntala are unknown to 
historical records. ’ If we could identify these kings we would 
be able to shed some light on the history of that period. 

From the analysis of the plot given above it would be seen 
that it refers to the following events- 

( 1 ) Yuvarajadeva Keyuxvarsa married a daughter of 
Candravarman the king of Lata and this marriage' strengthened 
his position. 

( 2 ) He espoused the cause of Vlrapala the king of 
Kuntala and sent an army which fought with a confederacy of 
kings on |the bank of the Payosni, defeated it and place d 
Vlrapala on the throne of Kuntala. 

Let us now examine how far these events are historical. 
From the Bilhari stone inscription we learn that Yuvarajadeva 
married Nohala who was a Caulukya princess. Her genealogya 
is given there as follows : — 
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Simhavarman 

( son ) 

Sadhanva 

i 

son 

Avanivarman 

i 

daughter 

Hohalfi 

The inscription does not, however, state where these princes 
ruled. Avanivarman is described as Samanfcacud&mani, the 
best of feudatories. These names again do not figure in the 
genealogical lists of the Calukya princes known to us. 1 

Towards the middle of the 8th century the Calukyas of 
Badami had lost their paramount position in the Deccan and 
their place was taken by the Rastrakutas. The later Calukyas 
of Kalyani had not then ( i. e. in the beginning of the 10 th 
century ) risen into prominence. It seems, however, that there 
was a line of the Calukyas ruling in Gujerat about this time. 
Mu La raj* the founder of the Caulukya dynasty of Anahilawada 
who came to the throne in 961 A D. had to fight with Barappa 
who is described in the Dvyasraya Kavya as king of Lata desa. 
The Surat grant of EZlrtiraja, a grandson of Barappa, is dated 1018 
A. D. In it Klrtiraja calls himself a Caulukya king. So Barappa 
who was ruling over Lata about 960 A. D. was a king of the 
Caulukya dynasty. Unfortunately the names of Barappa’s 
ancestors are not known. But I think we shall not be wrong if 
we suppose that Barappa was the son of Avanivarman. If this 
conjecture is correct, Avanivarman can be identified with 
Candravarman, the father of Mrgankavall, who is represented 
as ruling over Latades’a in the VIddhasalabhanjika. In 
the Bilhari inscription Avanivarman the father of Nohala is 
styled the best of feudatories and we have seen that O andravar- 

1 One Avanivarman (II), the son oE Balavarman and grandson of 
Avanivarman (I) of the Calnkya dynaBty is known to have been ruling, 
over south Kathiawad in 899 A. D. But as Prof. Kieihorn baa pointed 
out he cannot be identified with the father of NohalS as the names of 
their ancestors do not agree. See Bp. Ind. vol. IX p. 3. 

2 It may be noted in this connection that in the BslftrSmSya** also 

Bija^ekhara represents a Calukya king as ruling over (1X1*57). 

Prom the description of the several kings assembled for the Svayawiivar* 
of Sits, which is full of anachronisms, it is dear that be *• referring to 
the state of things in Ids own times. 

Q 
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man of the Viddhasalabhahjika was probably a feudatory of 
Y uvarajadeva. The poet has not evidently used the real names 
of the characters that figure in the drama, but has coined others 
in imitation of them. 1 The heroine Mrgankavall would thus 
have to be identified with Nohaia. From the Bilhari inscription 
we know that she was very dear to Yuvaxajadeva who built a 
temple of Siva called Noli.ale£vara after her. She also donated 
several villages to the Saiva ascetic who lived in the Matha 
attached to the temple. Rajagiekhara $,eems to have composed 
this drama on the occasion of Yuvarajadeva’s marriage with 
her. 2 

The second event also described in the play seems to have a 
foundation in fact. Vlrapala, whose cause was espoused by 
Yuvarajadeva, is called king of Kuntala. Now Rajasekhara 
identifies Kuntala with Vidarbha as will be seen from a 
comparison of the following two statements that occur in his 
works : — 

( 1 ) uiT¥f \ 

W \ Karpuramanjarl Act. I 3 

1 The similarity between Keyuravar^a and Karpfiravar^a has al- 
ready been noted. Bhirgnr&ya^a, the chief minister of Karpfiravar^a 
probably represents Bh£kami6ra, who, as we learn from the K&ritalsi stone 
inscription was the chief minister of YuvarSjadeva KeySravar^a. 

2 It has to be noted, however, that the legendary explanation of 

the dynastic name * Gaulukya’ given in the Bilhsii inscription does not 
agree with that in the insoxiptions of BSrappa’s descendants. ( Cf. the 
Surat plates of the Calukya Trilocana paladeva Ind. Ant. vol. XII p. 201). 
But these legendary explanations of dynastic names are in almost all 
cases imagined by tLe poets. In the Sux&t platos Blirappa is said to have 
obtained Bata des$a ( <Sbc. ) and it is, therefore, sup- 

posed that he was the first prince of that dynasty to become king of 
LiSta ) ( Rom. Gazetteer vol. I pait II p. 22 ). But a similar expresBiou is 
also used iu connection with his grandson KhtlrSja and as noted above 
Rsja^ekhara alBo speaks of the Caulukyas as ruling over Lata. Barappa 
was, therefore, only the first di stinguished member of the family that 
ruled there. The Ra^trkutas were supieme in Lata till 930 A. 1). (Of 
the Cambay plates of Govmda IV Ep. Ind. vol. VII p. 26). Avanivar- 
man may have been at first a feudatory of Govind IV, but seems to have 
been defeated later on by YuvarSjadeva. 

3 It is to be noted, however, that the Harward Oriental Series 

Edition of the Karpuramanjarl reads the passage as ^cf* 

c *i3£ , u ; 3Tr WTjt U3TT i RjJja^ekhara sometimes identifies Vidar- 
bha with Kuntala ( Cf. BSlarSmSyaga III, 50-52, X, 74-75) and some- 
times mentions the two countries separately. ( Cf. KSvyamTinSmsS 
p.-93). Kuntala is generally taken to refer to the Southern Maratba 
•Country. The identification of the lord of Kuntala with a R&eJrakuJ* 
ing rs not, however, affected thereby as MSnyakhe(a, the capital of the 
Kastrakutas was situated m the country of Kuntala even in this second 
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( & ) ^rrpq 

Kavyamlmamsa p. 10 ( Gaikwad’s Oriental Series First Edition ). 

The first of these passages places V atsagulma ( modern 
V&stfm in Berar ) in Kuntala and the second in Vidarbha. We 
know that Vidarbha was conquered by the Rastrakutas as early 
as 772 A, T>. in the . reign of Krsna 1 1 and the Deoli plates 
show that it continued in their possession till the reign of 
Krsna III. 2 Again from the Karpuramanjarl we learn that 
there was a king named VallabharSja ruling in Kuntala. The 
name Vallabharaja was assumed by many Rastrabuta kings. 
The Arabs called the Rastrakutas by the name of Balhfira 
which is admitted to be a corruption of Vallahhar&ja. 3 
It would not, therefore, be wrong if we supose that 
Vlrapala was a claimant for the Rastr&kuta throne. His claims 
were superseded and so he sought Yuvarajadeva’s help to gain 
his kingdom. Was there such a trouble in respect of succession 
about this time in the history of the Rastrakutas?. The Karh&d 4 
and Deoli plates of Krsna III tell us that Govinda IV, whose 
known dates are 918, 929, 930 and S33 A. D. was * the source of 
the sportive pleasures of love, that his mind was enchained by 
the eyes of women and" he displeased all men by his vicious 
courses and his health being undermined he met with untimely 
death’. The latest date for Govinda TV, vis. 933 A. D., falls 
in the reign of Yuvarajadeva. The same inscriptions again tell 
us that after the" death of - Govinda IV, the feudatory princes 
entreated Baddiga alias Amoghavarsa, the uncle of Govinda IV 
to ascend the throne. 5 This shows that there was some trouble 
about succession at this time. Vlrapala must have been a 
claimant for the throne and when he could not gain it he 
sought Yuvarajadeva’s help. Yuvarajadeva had by this time, 
made extensive conquests in the North, East and West but as 

1 Proceedings of the Second Oriental Conference p. 625. 

2 Bp. Ind. volt V p. 188. 

3 Barly History of theJDeocan *p« 209. 

4 Bp. Ind. vol. IV p. 278. 

5 TTnffrT t gf M &c. Prof. K. B. Pathak has 

drawn the attention of scholars to an important passage in the Vikra- 
mXrjtmavijaya of a Kanarese poet Pampa, where it is said that 4 Ar£* 
kesarin conquered the great feudatories sent by the emperor named 
Gtojjiga, and destroying the emperor who offered opposition gave univer- 
sal sovereignty to IJ^ddigad^eva who came placing confidence in him. c 
Alike sarin Was a oilakya chieftain ruling over Jola country -(Dharwar 
District ) Bp. Ind. vol. VII p. 34, 
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the Viddhasalabhanjika tells us lie could not, for some time, 
gain a footing in the South. This was probably due to the 
increasing power of the Rastrakutas. He must have, there- 
fore, thought this to be a very good opportunity to have 
his own nominee on the Rastrakuta throne. He despatched 
a large army under his trusted general who fought a 
battle with the Rastrakuta king 1 and his allies on the bank 
of the Payosnl ( modern Paingahga, a tributary of the Wardha ). 
The allies of the Rastrakuta king are enumerated in the follow- 
ing verse in the 'Viddhasalabhanjika— 

erfa ^T^T : H 

This description of the allies is evidently dictated by 
alliteration ; but it is quite likely that they assisted Baddiga 
Amoghavarsa and his son and crown— prince .Krsna in this 
battle ; for from the later inscriptions of Krsna III we know 
that they were his feudatories. 

( 1 ) Karnata-This may be either Arikesarin, the Calukya 
king of Jola and patron of the Kanarese poet Pampa, who we 
know,^. helped Baddiga to gain the throne, or more probably 
Butuga the western Gahga king who ruled over Mysore and - 
who -was a son-in-law of Baddiga 2 . The Atakur inscription 
tells us that Butuga, who killed the Cola prince Rajaditya 
( 947 A. D. ), was a feudatory of Krsna III and received the 
gift of a province and four districts for the help that he rendered 
to him, 3 . 

1 This may have been either Baddiga Amoghavarsa or his able 
son and crown prince, who afterwards ascended the throne as Krgna 
III. It may, at first sight, appear improbable that YuvarSjadeva should 
have waged war on his own son-m*law, Baddiga. He was, however, a man 
of very quiet and saintly nature. ( Cf the epithets 

applied to him in the Deoli and Karhsd plates ). He was entirely guided 
by his ambitious and able son Ki^na III. As the late Dr. Sir R. Gh 
Bhandarkar conjectured Kr§pa III was not the son of Yuvarajadeva*s 
daughter Kandakadevl. ( Cf . Early History of the Decoan p 205 ) 
Yuvarffjadeva must have, therefore, felt that if his son-in-law Baddiga 
ascended the throne, he would be entirely under the control of his eldest 
son Kx$ga. Hence he seems to have decided to back up some other 
more tractable claimant for the throne. 

2 Cf. the Hehhal inscription of 975 A. D, Bp. Ind. vol. IV* 
p. 350. 

3 Bp* Ind vol. II p. 167 if. 
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( 2 ) Simhala is the king of Ceylon. Parantaka the pow- 
erful Cola king ( 907-949 A. D ) had invaded ceylon. 1 So this 
king must have sought the help of the Rastrakutas, the only 
other powerful dynasty of that time. The KarhSd plates of 
Krsna III mention Simhala as a feudatory. 8 

( 3 ) Pandya- This king also must have been an ally of 
Krsna III in that battle. The Pandya prince who ruled at this 
time in Madura was driven into exile by Parantaka Cola ‘. 
The Karhad plates of Krsna III say that after overthrowing 
the Cola king Krsna III divided his territory among the 
Ceranmas, Pandya and other kings. 8 

( 4 ) The Lord of Murala- In the Uttararamacarita Murals 
appears as a tributary river of the Godavari. Again the present 
battle seems to have been fought in the country of the Muralas, 
as Yuvarajadeva’s commander-in-chief writes of the wives of 
the Muralas as fixing their eyes on the feet of YuvarSjadeva. * 
Prom the Sangamner plates of the Yadava Mah&samanta 
Bhillama II it appears that Vandiga who ruled over this country 
was a feudatory of Krsna III. 4 

( 5 ) Andhra- The Eastern CSlukyas of Vengi were often at 
war with the Rastrakutas. From one of their records we learn 
that Calukya Bhlma II ( 934-945 AD.) destroyed a great army 
that was sent against him by Govinda IV. S Like Arikesarin, 
he also may have assisted Baddiga Amoghavarsa the adversary 
of Govinda IV. 


( 6 ) Kohkana- The Silaharas of Konkana were feudatories 
of the Rastrakutas till their overthrow by the later C&lukyas 
of Kalyani. 6 


We have thus seen that all the ’ allies mentioned by 
Rajas ekhara were later on the feudatories of Krsna III and may 
have, therefore, assisted him and his father in the battle of the 
PayosnI. This battle resulted in a victory for YuvarSjadeva 


1 V. Smith — Early History of India third Ed. p. 464. 


II 

3 afNssfr 




IV 18. 

4 Ep. Ind. Vol. II p.214. 

5 "Fleet-Dynast Lea of the Kanarese districts p. 417. 

6 Bom. Gazetteer Vol. I p. II P- 23 
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who placed Virapala 1 on the throne of the Rastrakutas. He 
also married his daughter to cement that alliance. The last 
known date for Govinda IV is 933 A. D. while the earliest known 
date for Baddiga Amoghavarsa is 937 A..D. So the battle of the 
Payosnl must have been fought in the period between 933-937 
A. D., probably about 935 A. D. The ViddhaSalabhanjika seems 
to have been staged at Tripurl in jubilation at this great victory 
over a formidable confederacy of the southern kings. Yuva- 
rajadeva was now at the height of his power, for he had attained 
the enviable position ;of Cakravartin or lord paramount of the 
whole of India. 

This success seems, however, to have been only temporary; 
for we find that Baddiga Amoghavarsa soon regained his throne 
with the help of his feudatories and was firmly established on it 
in 937 A- E D. Baddiga was a saintly king; his son Krsna III seems 
to have been the defactn ruler during his life time. He soon took 
revenge by raiding the Cedi country and defeating Yuvarajadeva. 
The Karhad plates of Krsna III dated Saka 880 ( 958 A. D ) 
tell us that Krsna III, while he was Yuvaraja, defeated a 
Sahasrarjuna, who was an elderly relative of his mother and 
wife. 2 -How the Kalacuris called themselves Haihayas and 
traced their descent from Sahasrarjuna Kartavlrya. So a 
Kalacuri king is evidently referred to here. Hr. Sir R. G, 
Bhandarkar who edited the Karhad plates In the E!p. Ind. Vol * 
IV p. 278 observed as follows: — “ Who Sfche particular prince 
conquered by Krsna III was* it is difficult to say.” I would 
identify him with Yuvarajadeva I. We know that Yu vara ja- 
deva’s daughter KandakadevI was married to ( Baddiga ) 
Amoghavarsa, the father of Krsna III. From the references 
to the two brothers Krsna III and Khottiga in Karda 
plates 3 Dr. Sir. R. G. Bhandarkar conjectured that Kandaka- 

1 As Rsjasekhara has coined the names of almost all the characters 
in the play, the real name of this prince oannot be determined at presort. 
As YuvarUjadeva Is shown In the play to have married his daughter he 
seems to have been an elderly person and may have been another uncle 
of Govinda IV. My Friend Prof. A. S. Altekar of the Benares Hindu 
University saggests that he may be Bappuga who was vanquished by 
Krgma while he was a crown prince. ( See the Deoli and Karhffd 
plates). 

2 to i ScTH'-h^u u wjH t 

^rrar* n TSarly History of the Deccan jp. 205 
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devi was tlie mother of Khottiga but the step-mother of Krsna 
III. The elderly relative of EandakdevI who was on the throne 
of the Kalacuris and who was defeated by Krsna could have 
been none other than Yuvarajadeva I. This invasion of the 
Cedi country must have occurred before 940 A. I>. the of 

Krsna’s accession 1 e. in the first or second year of his father’s 
reign ; for it is mentioned first in list of the achievments of 
Krsna III while he was a crown-prince. 


It seems that there was another reason also for the invasion 
of the Cedi country undertaken by Krsna III. In the 
Viddhasalabhanjika the hero, whom we have identified with 
Yuvarajadeva I is called ‘ Ujjayinlbhujanga ’ the paramour of 
UjjayinI. 1 2 On this Dr. Hultzsch has remarked as follows : — 
“this biruda suggests an ungratified desire for the conquest 
of Malwa*. I would rather see in this expression a reference 
to Yuvarajadeva’s invasion of UjjayinI, which must have 
taken place just about that time. As Yuvarfijade\a did 
not annex it he is called the * paramour, ’ and not 
* the lord ’ of the city. From the Cambay plates 8 of 
Govind IV we learn that Indra III had captured UjjayinI. 
Since then the Faramara kings who ruled there seem to have 
owned allegiance to the Rastrakutas. The recently discovered 
Harsola plates 3 of Slyaka show that Slyaka who ruled in 949 
A. D. acknowledged the suzerainty of Krsna IIL There were 
constant wars going on between the neighbouring kings the 
Kalacuris of Tripuri and the Paramaras of Malwa. When, 
therefore, Yuvarajadeva attacked and captured UjjayinI, the 
Paramaras must have sought the protection of their overlord the* 
Rastrakuta king. The northern campaign of Krsna III must 
therefore, have been undertaken to punish the Kalacuri king 
Yuvarajadeva for meddling in the matter of succession to the 
Rastrakuta throne as well as for invading the capital of his 
feudatory the Faramara king. 

Vny ftr 5.jfl.fi fiva s66ms to have suffered another defeat at the 
hands of Yasovarman the Candella king who ruled over the 
neighbouring province of J ejakabhukti. Yasovarman was a 
contemporary of Devapala ( 948 A D. ) from whom he obtained 


1 gpj- gSMTST 1 I, SO. 

2 Bp. iDd vol- VII p. 26. 
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the beautiful image of Vaikuntha ( Visnu ). In the Khajuraho 
inscription 1 we are told that Yasovarman vanquished in battle, 
‘ a Cedi king who had countless forces and who was being 
protected by a multitude of angry and invincible bowmen 
riding elephants in rut that resembled huge mountains of colly rium 
as they moved about and who had planted his lotus-like foot 
on a row of the heads of famous kings’. This description 
can apply only to Yuvarajadeva I who flourished about 
fop.* time; for his son and successor Laksmanarajadeva 
does not seem to have been so famous. R. B. Hiralal says 
that this conflict apparently took place at the time 
of the succession of Yuvarajadeva I. 2 As we have placed 
Yuvarajadeva in the first half of the 10 th century and as he is 
described in the above inscription as having already defeated a 
n umb er of famous kings, we must date this battle towards the 
end of his reign when he had lost his prestige perhaps owing to 
the defeat he had suffered at the hands of Krsna III. 

There is another inscription 3 recently found at Jura, 
12 miles 'from the Maihar Railway station, which shows that 
Krsna TTT led one more expedition in the north after he ascend- 
ed the throne and set up a monument at Jubbalpore. As it men- 
tions his extermination of the Cola king it must be dated after 
947 A. D. As R. B. Hiralal has pointed out there is a much 
defaced inscription of Krsna III at NUakantlil in the 
Chhindwara district. 4 He seems, therefore, to have wrested 
some part of his dominions from a Kalacuri king. Whether 
this second invasion of Krsna III took place in the reign of 
YuvarSdeva I cannot be determined at present. 


Yuvarajadeva was a great patron of religion and literature. 
His patronage of Rajasekhara, the author of the Yiddhasala- 
bhasjika has been noted above. Rajasekhara’s ancestors 
Akalajalada, Tarala and Surananda were patronised by the 
Kalacuri kings. 5 Rajasekhara was, however, at first attract- 
ed by the more prosperous court of Kanauj under Mahendrapala 
I and his son Mahlpala and wrote his earlier works 


1 Ep. Ind. rol. I p. 24 — 

i 

I cTriaicTM lT^ t-d 4 K I ^ J|d4iSa?t%r<?f 531^ It 

2 Annals of the Bbandarkas Institute vol IX p. 287. 

3 ~Ep. Ind. Vol. XIX p. 287. 

4 List of Inscriptions in O. P. and Bexar. First Ed. p. 81-82. 

5 -tr gxrroiT vn5 us- i v 1 1 tsuktimu- 

ktSTah. 
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B&lar&mayana, Balabharafca and Karpuramanjarl while at 
Kanauj. After the defeat of Mahipala by Indra III ( the grand- 
father of Krsna III ) in 916 A. D. the empire of Kanauj must 
have declined in power. Rajasekhara must have* therefore, re- 
turned to the court of Tripurl which was then prospering under 
Yuvarajadeva I. Here he wrote his Viddhasalabh&njikS and 
Eavyamimamsa. There were other poets also at the Cedi 
Court, for we find that the Karitalai inscription 1 which was 
engraved in the reign of Laksmanaraja, the son and successor of 
Yuvarajadeva is written in a beautiful Kavya style. YuvarS- 
jadeva, like most of his contemporaries, patronised Saivism and 
made large donations to the' temple of Nohalesvara. Rai 
Bahadur Hiralal has shown that he endowed tho ma+lia attached 
to it with the munificent gift of three lakhs of villages. * His 
ministers Bhakami&ra and Somes vara were devotees of Visnu. 
The latter erected the temple*of Bomesvara at Karitalai. 


Bp. Ind. Vol. II P.174 ££. , tv 

Thm Annal. of the Bliandarkar In.titale Vol. IX s ■ *88 f£. 
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KANARESE INFLUENCE ON OLD^MARATHr WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO JNANESVARl* 

BY 

R. V. JAHAGIRDAR, m. a. 

INTRODUCTION 

The history of the Modern Indo-Aryan languages is one of 
extension and supersession. From the Vedic times to the present 
day, the tongue of the earliest conquerors of India has been 
advancing in territory and influence. In its march, it came into 
contact with other languages. The result of this linguistic 
clash was twofold. Firstly, “ when an Aryan tongue comes in 
contact with an uncivilised aboriginal one, it is invariably the 
latter which goes to the wall. It is only in the South of India, 
where aboriginal languages ai’e associated with a high degree of 
culture, that they have held their own.” ( Imperial Gazetteer, 
Vol I. pp. 351-2 ). Secondly, the Aryan speech itself did not 
remain unaffected. In dissolving the less civilised speeches, il 
assimilated certain of their characteristics. It may be mention- 
ed as a passing instance that even in its earliest days, 
lndo-Aryan possessed “ a second series of dental letters, the 
so-called cerebrate foreign to Indo-European languages general- 
ly and characteristic of Dravidian. We may conclude, then, 
that the earlier forms of spooch, by which Indo-European wai 
modified in the various stages of its progress from tire North- 
West, were predominantly Dravidian. ” ( Cambridge History 

of India. Vol. I. p. 49 ). 

The Dravidian languages at tho present time are confined 
to the South where inspite of their powerful lndo-Aryan 
neighbours like Marathi and Gujrati they have trot only retain- 
ed their individuality but developed a vast literature. No 
doubt they have been influenced to a considerable extent by 
their foreign neighbours ; but they themselves have exercised a 
good deal of influence on the Indo-Aryan languages in vocabu- 
lary, phonology, inflexional system, the order of words 
in a sentence and so on. ( cf. Linguistic Survey of India 
Vol IV. p„ 31 ff and Vol I. pp. 130-1 ) Thus e. g. Dr. Earnest 
Trump attributes to Dravidian influences the pronunciation of 
^ and ^ as TS and DZ in Marathi ( See Caldwell; -Comparatvie 

*Baaed o» the Thesis as appioved lj>y (he .senate of tho University 
of b°adoB. 
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Grammar of Dravidian languages, p. til ). That Marathi which 
fur a long time has been the Southern boundary of the lndo- 
Aryan languages should influence and be influenced by Dravi- 
dian is but natural. Even to the present day Marathi and 
Kanarese are next neighbours and the process of mutual 
influence is going on under our very eyes. The present object, 
however, is to examine the influence, if any, of a particular 
Dravidian language viz. Kanarese on a particular Indo-Aryan 
language-Marathi-at a particular time-the time of author 

of who flourished in the thirteenth century of our era. 

A reference has been made above to the Dravidian influence 
on Indo-Aryan phonology. From an early time Indo-Aryan 
possessed cerebrals. But these were not cerebrals proper hut 
only dental stops which were cerebralised under certain condi- 
tions. ( Wackernagel. Section 144 ). Marathi has retained 
the old cerebrals, at the same time cerebralising, not uniformly, 
the old intervocalic -rt-( ) group. ( Block; Formation de la 

langue Marathe; Sect. 108-14 ). But the frequency with which 
we meet cerebral ^ (1) and ^ (d) is held to be due-along with 
the double pronunciation of ^ and to Dravidian influence. 

( L. S. I. Vol. IV. p. 31 ff ). 

DECLENSION 

Whatever the general influence of the Dravidian on the 
Indo-Aryan languages, it is interesting to note parallelism in 
the details of both Marathi and Kanarese. Where, however, a 
particular trait of the former can be definitely proved to he of a 
non-Indo-Aryan type, the question of parallelism merges into 
that of influence. The present object is to note and point out 
such striking similarities as would enable one in considering 
the mutual influence of these two languages. 

Post-Positions 

In its declension, Marathi has partly retained the old 
inflexional system. ( Block. F. L. M. 181 ). Like a’ great 
number of languages of its group, it reduced the number of 
old case-forms to only two viz. the direct and the oblique 
( ibid 184 ). On this reduction, the need to- express the various 
case-relations was filled by using certain accessory words. 
This device of using accessory words is not peculiar to Marathi. 
Its process can be traced to a period as early as that of classical 
Sanskrit. A word e. g. like Skt. JP^T- “ Middle ” is used m tfs 
locative after another word to express the locative sense of tb» 
latter. Thus Skt. “ in the forest ” was expressed as TO 
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“ in ( the middle of ) the forest ”, and so on. The use of 
such accessory words became more and more frequent till 
ultimately they lost their original form and sense and became 
what were called case-terminations or post-positions. ( cf. 
Block F. L. M. 197.) 

Thus in f&w=r<0' we have post-positions like “ with ”, 

“ without ”, qr^r, “ from ” etc. In modern Marathi 
these are appended to the oblique of the nouns. But with 
SrrS|*M!r “ there was no question of a general oblique form to 
which to append post-positions” ( Doderet ; School of Oriental 
Studies Bulletin. Vol. IV. pare III. p. 553 ). The various post- 
positions are used with the following cases : — 

( a ) qft, with the direct case, usually the 

Acccusative e. g. 

“ All the beings are created along with periodical 
sacrifices ” ( III-86 ), or, 

crt t i arToftq; sspjf) ?rrgf i 

“ ( That ) for which there is no other acquisition than 
that of ( except ) God ” ( 11-42 ) ; \ qTjrfib “ except this ” 
(11-33); 

IT 3TRt eftt, “ Up to this place ” ( XI-36-386 ). 

( b ) ^ff, fiT, ^ srfcr and with the instrumental 

e. g. 

4tfac(— “ with life ” ( 11-45 ) where is the instru- 
mental of ” with confidence ”.( 11-82 ) 

( N. B. has lost its nasalisation probably on 

account of the following ^T. ). ?TRr^ with 

these various creatures ”. ( XI-275 ). fR 

Woman without a husband ” ( 11-199 ); and a r>g R H<a 
by that the mountain in the form of Arjuna will 
be quenched ” ( 11-79 ). ( FT. B. cpif consists of the in- 
strumental ^ and the post-position ^ ). 

( ° ) ^ «l«n, Rfclj ^RT and qreft with the dative ( the old 
genitive ) e. g. 

RT cRt qqR or does the wind dread the clouds ? 

( 11-14 ) $ qfrrfrat Rig, “ this ( m eroy ) is ruin to 

existing fame.” ( 11-20 ). <3RT 55 Rff qfsqr, “ to 

which, O Pandava, they have come,” ( VII-105 ), srrfot 
•TfR 1 5TT^iT- £tfc[, “On the other hand, you are 
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advising me. ” ( 11-101 ). 

( d ) £Tl3ff, SfffT, witli the locative. 

It is not the present object to trace each and every one of the 
above post-positions to its origin. What is important for the 
moment is to see if there are any peculiarities in their use and 
secondly, if there are any among them that cannot be taken 
back to an mdo-Aryan source; in other words, is there any 
foreign influence on *£ 1 * 1 $ in the use and type of its post- 
positions ? 

Tt would be well to state at the outset that some of these 
accessory words are clearly intelligible, e. g. 

etc. ( See Block R L. M, p. 195 ) But there are others that are 
not only difficult to trace to their origin bul peculiar in their 
use as will he shown below. The majority of them are either In 
the instrumental or In the locative like qrsff, etc; the 

two cases in which forms adverbs from nouns or 

adjectives. ( Doderei : S. O. 8. B, P. 5G0 ; and of. the 
discussion below ). 

( a ) Bet us take and Effc for example, from the first 

group and examine their use Rkt. ^-io which Marathi 
is related, is used in Sanskrit only with the instrumental 
( later with the genitive as well). How did this come to he 
used with the accusative as in the above instance ? Similarly 
3ft means pot only “ on ” or “ upon ” but, as can be seen in 
the above quotations, “ till, as far as, so long ” etc. In its 
first sense it is derived, as Block says ( p 195 ), from Ski 33ft. 
But how can its second sense be accounted for ? Are there two 
different cjfts in Marathi, one from Skt. OTfPC and the other from 
some other word ? In attempting an explanation* it is 
impossible to overlook the similarity of certain Kanarese post- 
positions, their"use and their meaning with some of those to l>e 
found in sTFPMt. In old Kanarese certain adverbs of place 
and time are used as post-positions. Usually adverbs ot place 
are in the locative and adverbs of time in the instrumental 
( See Kitlel’s Grammar p 167 )-as most adverbs are in 
But the parallelism between the two languages in this respect 
becomes even more evident from the consideration of passages 
like the following : — 

Padedode Kampam batmam 

Badeyavu— , bannamane padcduvap— pado Kampam 
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Padeyav ulidalargal eratfumctn- 

Ode beledl campakakke pugal doreye ” 

If they have fragrance they have no colour; if they possess 
colour they are not fragrant; no other flower can equal this 
Camapka which grows with both ” ( Adipurana 941 A. D. quoted 
in Kavicarita Vol. I. p. 29 ). Here the word “ Ode ’’-which is 
equivalent to ^rfl^-and means 44 with ” is used with 44 eradu-m 
-am ” the accusative of “ eradu, two or, 

Kaveriy indam a Godavari- ~Varam irdda nadada KannadadoL 
in the Kanarese language that prevails from Kaveri as far as the 
famous Godavari- ( Nrpatunga’s Kaviraja Marga, 814-876 A. D 
1-36 ) 

or, 

Enne-Varam Sirl tamaguntu 

Anne-Varam Sevyar alte Khalarum 

84 As long a.s they have riches, so long are irot the wicked to 
be worshipped? ” ( Kittel’s Dictionary; see under 44 Vara- ) 

In the above examples not only have 84 ode with ” and 
44 Vara-* as far as ” been used with the direct case; as in 
but the latter has used 3TR in the same sense as Klanarese 44 Vara” 

{(>) More striking resemblance obtains when we pass from 
the post-positions of the direct case discussed above to the sft, ^ 
of the instrumental. They are added to the instrumental of 
nouns and pronouns in the following manner : — 

Jj|H^ \ T%TT \\ 

“ By your name ill-fame flees the quarters ” ( II— 8; cf, II- 
11; 11-97 ). or, 

% ^TdfT-q' =6Tq 6 

This mercifulness does not benefit you at the time of 
war; have these turned out your relations just now? " ( 11-23 ). 
In these examples it is added to the possessive adjectives and 
'tom# ( of. Doderet S. O. S. B. p. 554 ), 

( 2 ) It is added to the pronouns as in the following: 
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“ The Merciful One was thus teaching in various w *\ * 
{ 11-29-184 ) or, 


'Tr i ^n% t 

fftr ?¥ %^-R f5J% 1 firoiTH 

'* Or, if the mother abandons her child, how, listen ( > Krsi.* 
Should it live ? ” ( 11-61 ). or^r in 11-33 quoted above. 

( 3 ) To the nouns as well; e. g. 

fit sntm t ygggH fru 

“ by no means will 1 fight her8 with confidence ” ( TI-80 ) 

As regards these post-positions Block says ( 201 ) that th*»y 
are found in most of the Indo-Aryan languages. He cites the fol- 
lowing Gujrati, “ne, for”; Rajasthani, “ne, nai, for, by” ; Punjabi 
nai, by” “nu, to”. Hindi “naim, in the manner of” etc. After 
considering five possible explanations of their origin, as regard* 
Marathi he says, “ If faut provisoirement sabstenir de con- 
olure ” ( for the present, one must not hasten to any conclusion 1 
( p. 205 ). To some views he himself has raised certain objections 
Thus the view held by Six George Grierson ( quoted p. 204 ) 
that these post— positions come from Skt. — ?R — has been objected 
to on the ground of dental treatment in Marathi." But in 
support of Sir. George’s view it may be said that they may have 
been borrowed or as coming at the end of a word they may 
have undergone peculiar phonetic treatment. ( cf. Prof. R. L. 
Turner’s article. J. R. A. 5. 1937, P. 227 ). Further Block suggests 
some such Skt. word as sp* or sarRT (which explains Hindi 
“ Naim ”) but the adjectival use in Marathi precludes, in his 
opinion, this possibility, 

A different view is maintained by Joshi, a Marathi gram 
marian. According to him, or sf are double terminations. In 
some dialects, e. g. in Konkani, only n is found in the 
instrumental. He cites “ it was given by God *\as an 

example. To this «r he adds, the old terminations x* and i were 
affixed. Quoting forms like c^t and’^wf from he concludes 

that the process of double terminations started first with the 
pronouns and was then extended to the nouns. 

* Skt. aingle-^-in between vowels becomes — at— in Marat in. c. g. 
Skt. 3 FT— , Mar. 3r>r; Skt jfjw Mar. Skt. <n%* Mu. irtff and «o on - 
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In some Marathi dialects we not only find besides ?r but 
what is more interesting, this ^has been introduced into other 
case-forms than the instrumental. Hor is there any distinction 
between nouns and pronouns. Thus in Konkani we have “ 
by me 99 and “ 3=r^TT 99 , to me ( L. S. I. VII-66 ). In Rathodi 
( Kolaba district ) we have the genitive “ of the father ” 

( ibid. p. 134 ) ; in Mahari ( Thana district) the instrumental 
with hunger. ( ibid— p. 160 )* If the double termination 
theory held good it will have to be admitted in the last two 
forms that-ir is the genitive singular termination ( + ) 

and-3T the i nstrmnental singular termination (g^H-^+er). 
^Nothing would be further from truth. 

For the sake of clearness, the above discussions may b© 
summarised thus : — 

(a) Before certain case terminations Marathi lias a ^ 

which, however, is found only with the instrumental in ; 

( b ) that it was probably introduced first iu pronouns 
and was then extended to nouns; and 

(c) that tlio-^-element is dialectically found incases 
other than the instrumental as well. 

With these three points in our mind, we shall see that old 
Kanarese affords another striking parallel here. In the first 
place, the oblique case-forms of the personal pronouns in the 
singular have Inserted between the base and the termina- 

tions ( cf. Kittel’s Grammar 137 ), Thus “ Am, I 99 in the 
nominative but in the instrumental and the ablative where the 
singular termination is-im, we have “ en-n-im *\ The locative, 
termination is - ol and the locative form is “ en-n-ol 99 ( 1ST. B. 
“ en 99 is the oblique of “ am-” ), the genitive is “ en-n-a 99 — 
a, being the termination of that case. Similarly, ni, thou, 
but nin-n-a, thy ; nin-n-im, by or from thee ; nin-n-ol, in thee. 
Avam, he; but ava-n a, his, ava-nim, by or from him; ava-n-ol, 
in him. But in the third person feminine and neuter we 
do not find this— n.— Probably there was a ^ in the beginning 
even in the case of feminine and neuter pronouns. Cf. ada-n-am; 
it acc. of ada-m, it, side by side with ada-m, it, acc. ( The 
however later on may have formed a part of the termination 


*For further examples o£ the kind the reader is referred to the 
extracts in that valuable compendium Linguistic Survey of India* 
Vol. VII. * J 
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itself and in connection with na, I; ni, then, and ava-m, he ; 
might have been associated only with the masculine. 


But it is when we come to the nouns that we meet more 
frequently the suffix-^-. Old Kanarese formed its other oblique 
cases from the genitive. In the case of masculine and neuter 
nouns ending in-3T, ancient Kanarese, to avoid hiatus, inserted 
-j^-suffix in the genitive more frequently than In modern 
Kanarese practically all masculine nouns ending in-af- have 
the s uffix- qybet wee n the base and the genitive termination. As 
regards neuter nouns ending in-sr-old Kanarese had probably-*^ 
more frequently than at present. Thus Kittel quotes from the 
the form “ pada-n-a, of the foot ” genitive 
singular of the neuter noun “ pada, foot ” while in modem 
Kanarese the form is “ pad-a-da ” ( Kittle’s grammar 1 09-a-vii; 
117-a-vi ) Masculine and neuter nouns ending in-^3 and dis- 
syllabic and trisyllabic neuter bases have a genitive termination 
( ibid. 121 ). This-^yis found with certain feminine words 
as well. Thus “ akka- elder sister ”, gen-sing, akka-n-a, 
similarly “ awa-n-a, mother’s ” from “ awa-mother. ” 


Mention may be made of the fact that in Kanarese man is 
masculine, woman feminine, and the rest including children 
neuter. Kanarese hence offers more oblique forms with-^-or 
than without. 


hTow w© are in a position to consider once more the ^iffarath^ 
dialects mentioned above. One of these viz. Konkani has forms 
like , to a horse, and “ to horses ”, dative 

singular and plural respectively of <?\sT , a horse. Mr. Shinde 
supposes this^S to be the old Kanarese dative singular termina- 
tion-% ( Joshi p. 569). Kanarese, in those days prevailed in the 
North as far as the Kolaba, Thana and Kalyan districts < ibid, 
p.561) and lived side by side with Marathi. A person undoubtedly 
uses in bis daily conversations scores of personal pronomma 
forms and hundreds of nominal forms. In trying to speak am 
Indo-Aryan language a Kanarese man would naturally commit 
mistakes but miftakes which would be fairly common to Ms 
Kanarese brothers and mistakes under the influence, and m 
favour, of Ms own tongue. Thus, for instance he may use 
Marathi stems and Kanarese terminations. This is 


* The termination proper is a*. As for the Suffix-in-see appendix. 
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intelligible phenomenon that happens at the present time in 
many parts of India in the case of the English language.* This 
fact alone can better explain forms quoted above like ( cf. 

Kan. Appa-n-a ), of the father, or iff- sft ( cf. Kan. en-n-im ), by 
me, etc. 

Possessive Adjectives 

Along with post-positional forms we have, in what 

are called the possessive adjectives. These end in and agree 
with the substantive they refer to in number, gender and case. 
This =q is added to the oblique of nouns and pronouns as can be 
seen from the following examples : — 

rWT-% his heart ( II-3 ) ; Mq r dW - qH gT SFT, the abode of 

the Nivatakavacas ( II— 10 ) ; anf^r— % § ij 5 b this to-day s fight 
( 11-25 ) ; aiqvH, at the time of the battle. ( II. 23 ). 

The origin of ,this has been found difficult to explain. 
Though such “possessive adjectives ” are common to Indo-Aryan 
languages, the palatal =q appears 'only in Marathi ( Block 202 ) 
and in old Gujarathi ( Doderet p. 551 ) Beames and Bhand ark ar 
take t his back to Skt. cT in forms like ^Tf^TT-cT 

etc. 

Sir George Grierson derives this =q from Skt. ( Pkt. fq«r ; 
for this and the following remarks see Doderet. p. 551 ) Comment- 
ing upon the form ^rr-^rr JraTjJ *' the king’s minister ” found in the 
Nagaon inscription of A. D. 1367, Sir George says : 

“ There are two well-known progenitors of the genitive 
suffixes. One is which is responsible for Hindi qn, Punjabi 
qj ( through Prakrit ) and so on. The other is =biq 

( Pkt. %SC and also qjsqr ) responsible for Hindi #C, Bengali, K; 
Marwari u and so on there remaining the Marathi- =q un- 

accounted for The usual explanation is that it is derived 
from the Skt. suffix c*T ( Pkt-^ - ). Another explanation is that 
it might come from Skt. “ a synonym for qn4 ”• “ The 

NSgaon inscription makes me think that the latter explanation 
is the correct one. Apparently old Marathi used both-'q and-sr. 
This would represent f^r (i%^=q ) and its synonym, q^t (. q^T )••• 
We cannot of course be absolutely certain till we come across 
further instances of-sr ”. 

The following, from the foot-note to p. 165 of tho Linguistic 
Survey of India Vol I. Part I, would be an apt illustration. 

“ The 1911 census Report of the United Provinces ( p. 284 ) quotes 
an Indian Vakil, or Attorney, saying in Court * 5 ^ 

55 ^ q^cTt Sro sflTT®rr%vj;%% 1 % qretfrrsr ’ 
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So far this Is the only acceptable view on this question. 
Phonetically the explanation does stand; we must remember as 
well the fact that post-positions, like terminations, are likely 
to undergo, by their peculiar position, a different phonetic treat- 
ment than other words. ( Prof. Turner, J. R. A. S. 1927 ). Forms 
from Skt. ^ can be seen used as post-positions in old as well as 
in modern Marathi. Thus in ( 11-85 ) we have 

“ with silence ” where the gerundive of is used with the 
instrumental. In the modern language, too we have expressions 
as ^fP ^ rr and so on. Hindi 35T may as well come from 
Skt. ffict. There is no need to assume that Hindi, spr, Punjabi 
etc. should come from one and the same Skt. word. They may 
have different developments. Thus forms like Marathi 

ours ”, 4fr yours ” can be traced back to Pkt. and 

quoted by the grammarian Hemacandra. ( 11—149; See 
Block. 202 ). 

Whatever the origin of these Prakrit forms one is tempted 
to ask whether Marathi has extended by analogy this - 
^ from the pronominal to the nominal possessive 
adjectives. Besides these possessive adjectives we have, in 
a delcinable genitive singular of the first and second 
personal pronouns which is used as an adjective ( Doderet. p. 
561; See the foot note ). The use of the genitive as an adjective is 
characteristic of the Dravidian group. ( L. S.I. Vol. TV p. 29 ). In 
old Kanarese possessfv e pronouns are formed from the genitive 
( Kittel 273 ). Thus “ en-na, my ” but “en-n-adu ( which really 
means my + it ), mine ”. With this we can compare a Marathi 
form like thine. This form whenever not used as an adjec- 
tive is unaspirated, e. g. say, what has happen- 
ed to you ? ( II— 7 ). % Sfidrft \ “ have they be- 
come relatives to you just now ? or, gsr If ^T%cT , this is not 

proper for you ( 11-22 ) etc. 

On the other hand, when used as an adjective it has the 
aspirated ^ e. g. So good, O Partha, is 

your valour ( 11-11 ). , without your words 

( 11-64 ) and so on. Though the aspirated forms can be taken to 
Pkt. forms like $£5^ etc. the distinction shown above is interest- 
ing. It offers a tempting similarity with Kanarese possessive 
pronouns like “ en— n— adu, ( enna + adu; mine 4* it ), mine by 
splitting and git etc. as gpr + fr ( thy + that masc. ) and gsr + 1 
( thy + it) etc. 
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This similarity helps us to consider the nominal possessive 
adjectives. Among the many ways in which these are formed 
in old Kanarese one-viz by adding ica. (-^r )- can be noted here. 
Kittel, in his dictionary, interprebs-ica, as “coming from, related 
to, born of”. He quotes as examples formed from the 
like the following: — Kalur, a rustic place; but Kalur-ica, a 
rustic, a Villager; Similarly Kannad—ica, of Kanarese language 
and so on. 

Whatever the origin of bhis-ica, its meaning at once reminds 
us of the form in the Nagaon inscription, the King’s 

Minister. If this sr has anything to do with Skt. sr “ born of ”, 
then it would be practically identical with-ica. The ordinary 
man may have used-ica-itself without any hesitation ; a popular 
writer, too, may have followed suit ; but a learned writer would 
go back to its Sanskrit equivalent claiming to be 

written In popular language ( cf. III-17 f£ ), uses forms in 
but the pedantic writer of the Nagaon inscription uses Sanskri- 
tised words in his royal eulogy. “ We cannot of course be 
certain till we come across further instances of sr ”. That forms 
in ica do not survive in modern Kanarese is no objection to the 
suggestion made above ; on the other hand, it is a strong argu- 
ment in its support. Kanarese has been gradually driven lower 
to the South. The ica forms may have been prevalent in its 
Northern dialects. They disappeared with its retreat to the 
South*. 

CONJUGATION. 

( A ) Present Indicative 

In 11-71, has a verbal form-and there are many 

others similar as will be shown below- which is interesting 
from the point of view of the development of the old Sanskrit 
present tense. The passage reads : 

srsTTif U ^ l 

“ fixing their attention on which, great sages practise 
austerities by means of vows like celibacy etc *\ 


*Tn ibis connection may be mentioned tbe fact that even now a 
Kanarese man from Bombay Karnatak trying to speak Marathi 
incorrect forms like ( for sru- ) ^ chi- 


use & 
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is the third plural present indicative of srpERtif, to 
practise. The old termination for the third present plural is not 
5jrfcf or ?rfcl hut arfcf or fict ( Doderet p. 563 ). The form should, 
therefore, be something like ®rr=q^ ( or *r, or ) f%. How can the 
additional between the root and the termination be explained ? 
One explanation ( Doderet p. 566 ) is that in the 

participle was frequently used in combination with the old 
present of a^, “ to be ” and conveyed the present indicative 
sense. Thus 3fH<dlfd' would stand for aTT11%. In support 

of his view Mr. Doderet quotes examples ( p. 566 ) wherein the 
participles have been used with the verbal forms of “ The 

third plural of the modern present indicative ”, he adds “ is al- 
ready evolved ”. 


Working back from the modern present Indicative forms 
san it be said that they go back to the old participle forms 
plus the verbal forms of a ( cf, Joshi p. 123 ). The modern 
forms, for example of a root like gfaTof to tell, are : — • 


Singular 

1. ^TFrat 

2. *JFT^ter 

3. vsrhrar ( m. ) 
^TcT ( f . • ) 

( neu. ) 


} 


Plural 

‘UNldlcT 


It should be noted in the first place that in many dialects 
i. g. Konkani, Gomantaki Malavni and Ghitpavni there is no 
listinction of forms according to gender. ( Joshi p. 124 ). “It 
s due ” says Joshi, “to the deliberate efforts of the learned and 
some unnatural conservations occur But that does not 
satisfactorily explain the distinction in forms according 
,o gender. Whence did this distinction arise, that is our 
irst important question. Nor is Mr. Joshi convincing 
in explaining the-aft-element in the singulars of the 
xrst, second and third masculine ( p. 124 ). His explana- 
; ion accords more with the fixed rules of classical 
Samdhi than with the natural phonetic changes. Can it be said, 
as Mr. Doderet does ( p. 567 ), that this-srf-element is extendeP 
from the first person plural to others by analogy.* But that 
the analogy, if any, should work only in the singular masculine 
makes one consider if there is any other possibility for the 

*For, according to him, the form would be the combination of the 
_ 5 £_participlo plus the form of 3T0^ Thus from wt 1st plur. 4><afr aroif and 
then through stages 
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origin of these forms. What is the explanation of the -eft- 
element ? This is our second important question. 

To answer these questions it would be better to review for 
a moment the history of the old present Indicative upto, and 
during, the time of, The old present has, in lost 

its original sense ; in other words, it does not denote the same 
tense as before. It expresses, as Block Says ( 237 ), present, 
future or past tense according to the context. Thus in 
we have examples like the following ; 

( a ) Present tense : 

qrftr snfths fr ^ \ ftirftt i 

“ O Partha, you do not know this other marvel" ( III— 79 ) or, 
lirfft Juft' t f^rr u 

“ you do not give heed to improper things, nor do you ever 
give up your courage ; by your name, ill-fame flees the 
quarters ” ( II-8 ); or, 

C^I' J 'dT dft I qft I 

3TTf5r i snprre ftrfft n 

“ you call yourself wise, and you dj not discard your ignor- 
ance, and if I were to teach you, you lecture moral lessons to 
me ! (11-93 ). 

(b) Future tense : 

yywr i qfeftq 1^55 %?ft i 
nft i srftfft tftt n 

“ By this all the Gods will be pleased, then they will give 
you desired objects ( III-95 ); or, 

“ Like the burned seeds which though sown into proper soil 
will not grow although you water them as much as you like ”. 
( 11—66 ), or, 

®n^> ^5 i arrai snossnft jpfr iftft i 

ftt n 

“ Listen, sorrowfully ” he said to sffewi “ you should not 
compel me now. By no means will I fight here with confidence ”, 
(11-82); or, 
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f^r i wt wfl ^ » 

“ Here boyhood appears ( first ); then it will disappear into 
youth ”. ( IT-] 09 ). 

(c) Past Tenre - 

jpx Id, then Sam jay a said to the King ( II-I ); of 

sff $5 in 11—82 quoted under ( h ) above. 

With these various senses, it is not then unusual that in 
the present should be expressed more frequently in other 
ways than by the old present. The— cp— participle, as Mr. Doderet 
says, is used with the present indicative forms of eRf, to be-for 
this purpose. Thus : — 

^3T^T m st I mq 1 faPhsI 1 

R-tKcilti! 1 cRRT U 

“ Why don’t you consider even now ? What do you think 
about ? -You have forgotten your duty which would give you 
salvation (11-180 ). Often the participle is combined with the 
forms of as 

t |pT si% 5WT^ 1 T^T a^clfrf^T fgggg f STTR l 

“ This is not war ; this is a blunder in committing which 
there is ( lit. appears ) sin ” ( 11—31 ; cf. 11—93 ) ; or, 
arrai i ^rtstt ^rruf i 

jqpsr TTffSf I WctcTCTJI 

“ o Axjuna, why should I go on telling you about others’ 
affairs ? Look, I myself live this way ”. 

History, however, repeated itself. Even by the time of 
the-cp-participl al use with the root apff , like the old 
present, underwent changes in meaning. Thus : 

sH'sS’ttC t 332FT I TptKfe u 

“ Up till now what were they doing to each other ? Tell me 
that quickly ” ( I. 87 ) ; or, 

a# sftSRTRf I cRT 3TtcT I 

sararnrft i 'I 

“ There, in the midst of, the two armies, was deter- 

mining a way by which Arjuna would overcome his ignorance 
( 11-87 ) ; or. 
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d ar#T i wralq' i 

jpt vsra %% i f^£r srrefofer u 

“ At the sight of it At juna was pleased in his mind ; then 
he cast a joyful glance at the two armies ”. ( 1-167 ) ; or, 

*t«7lPr frqt i fe*ra£ srfcf i 

%?rr vrar i u 

“ Therefore overcome with pity he looked very much 
dejected like a swan stuck into mud ” ( II-4 ) 

In the last two examples the participle has been combined 
with the form. This fact goes against the suggestion that 
the modern forms developed from this combination. For, with 
the change in meaning from the present to “ passe* d’habitude ” 
it is hardly probable that those forms should evolve into the 
modern present. 

Where then is the trace, if any of the modern forms in 
? This is the place to consider another important factor. 
In we find the— d. — participle itself “ Standing detached 

and used as the equivalent of a present definite.” ( Doderet, 
p. 565) e. g. 

frH) i Sre tra^r stt-^ rera i 

^otd i u 

“ There the three worlds tremble ; the mountains Meru and 
Mandara are rocking, and the sea-water is foaming as far as %^5ra.” 
“ ( 1,-155 ; cf. 1-156 ) or, 

q»iqd i dfe fra i 

f^ssdT wmfeft ii 

“ Look my body trembles, my mouth is being parched and 
my limbs are weak ” ( 1-196 ) ; or, 

qit qf ?r%r fra rara i q% %4r sracq? d ara ra a^gra i 

“ Behold the water is indestructible though waves come and 
go ” ( VIII— 177 ) ; or, 

1 siniRm-s. i fra ^rra ravrq i 
gqf q;f i dm n 

All this established from Eternity arises and fades away 
naturally. Why, then, tell me, should you grieve ? ” (11-100). 
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But sucli use of the -^-participle alone, though common to 
many Indo-Aryan languages ( Block. 249 ; Doderet p. 565 ), was 
not, in Marathi, immune from ambiguity as can be seen from 
passages like : — 

JTrftrfr i anfrr ssureft i 

wt \ spEren^r n 

“ Therefore they do not admit it ; on the other hand they 
even criticise ; say, does the moth stand sunshine ?” ( III— 200). 


In the above example and are old present Indi- 

cative third plural. On the other hand, stTfRft which is not a 
participial attribute of q#rt the latter being masculine-expresses 
the third singular sense. How can this be explained ? 

Can it be said that this is a further development of the ^ parti- 
ciple by adding to it the old present terminations ? Does that 
explain the modern Marathi present indicative forms ? 


That in there were two main developments of the old 

present Indicative is the suggestion made here. One was, as 
explained above, the use of the participle with the verbal forms 
of aro^T, to be. That, as illustrated, underwent a radical change 
in its meaning. But at the same time the ^participle was used 
by itself for the present definite. This was the transitional 
period. How it will be maintained here that the use of the mere 
^participle being likely to result in ambiguity of meaning 
or probably as an attempt to fix the present tense f° r ^“ s 
by its old characteristics, the old present terminations were add- 
ed on to it. The modern forms can be easily proved to have 
evolved from this process. 

The old present terminations for verbs transitive and 
intransitive were as follows: — 

Singular Plural 

1. 

2 . 

3. -arfch 

If we take a participle like and add on to it these ter- 
minations, we should have 


Sing. ( 1 ) , ( 2 ) 

Plur. ( 1 ) ( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 

( 3 ) qfod l R t (etc.) 


of the above the plural of all the three persons can be found 
practically identical with that in modern Marathi, as 
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regards the first singular it may be mentioned that a speaker, in the 
ordinary course of his speech, refers to himself either in singular 
or in the plural without any attempt at distinction. Therefore there 
is no difficulty in agreeing with Mr. Doderet that the first singular 
and plural are frequently confused. ( p. 566 ). There remains, 
however, two more things to be explained ; viz, the-sft— element 
and the distinction in the third singular and subsequently in 
others of forms according to gender. The modern-^t— in the 
three -singulars masculine may be regarded as probably 
influenced by the masculine pronoun ^T, “ he Similarly, 
as in old Marathi % not meant “ she ”, we find the 
modern feminine forms ending in likewise may be expla- 
ined a verbal form, when governing a neuter subject, ending in 
% it ). The reasons for this change will be mentioned below. 

That the process of adding on old present terminations to 
the-x^— participle was going on at the time of is borne 

out by the following examples : 

The form in the passage quoted at the beginning 

of the discussion ( 11-71 ) is strf m + ( cf. in 1-166 ). 

Similarly in, 

anfG* i fr ^ i 

5?T STI^T^t l dfa u 

“ fragrance and odour is the ( two-fold ) division of smell, 
( which i. e. division ) by means of the nose gives pleasure and 
pain ”. ( 11—117 ). Here is governed by the singular u that ” 
which refers to the ^ “ this division ** of the previous clause 
can better be explained as being one of the third 

singular terminations mentioved above. 

Thus we find in (1) the ^ participles used with the old 

present forms of to be ( 2 ) the participles used by them- 
selves as equivalent to finite verbs in the same tense, and ( 3 ) 
further the old present terminations added to the-^-participles, 
the new forms conveying the present Indicative sense. 
The presence of the first two features is warranted in many 
modern Indo— Aryan languages, (cf. Block. 249; Doderet p, 565 and 
the authorities mentioned there). But old Marathi is found 
alone in further adding to the participles the old present 
terminations and thus forming a new present tense. Can" this 
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peculiarity* be explained ? Is the process indigenous or influenc- 
ed by other sources ? 

Rev. Kittel states in his grammar ( p. 128 ) that in old 
Kanarese the present indicative was formed by adding 
pronominal endings to the present-future participle. As a 
matter of fact, all the three tenses the present future and past 
indicative were formed in that language by adding pronominal 
endings to the participles in the last case the past participle be- 
ing the stem ( ibid cf. the discussion that follows ). Thus he 
quotes forms like “ Arivon, he knows ” ( Inscription of 680-696 
A. D. ) ; M Kidip-om, he spoils ” ( Inscription 707 A. D.); “ emb-ol 
she says ” ( Inscrip- 778 A. D. ) In the first two examples 

“ Ariva, [knowing ”, and “ Kidipa, spoiling ” are the present 
future participles and * om * is the third person masculine 
singular pronominal ending the pronoun being “ Avam, he *\ 
In the last example, similarly, “emba ” is the present future 
participle and “ ol ” is the third person feminine pronominal end- 
ing the pronoun being “ aval ”, she ( cf. ibid. 186 ). Thus in the 
MantravSdi inscription of 865 A, D. ( Epi-Ind. Vol. VII p. 201 
line 19 ) we have “ Kale-Var, they reject ” where “ Kaleva ” is 
the participle and 4 4 avar or— ar ” the ending from the pronoun 
avar, they.” 

Side by side with such old Kanarese forms can be placed 
expressions in like he fulfills \ ( 1—27 ) and 

dfr he experiences ( V— 157 ). In the first the pronoun 
is placed after the ^ participle and in the second after the 
old present form— in both cases the sense expressed be- 
ing the present Indicative. It is not probable as Block suggests 
( 248 ) that the modern forms like “ he fulfills ” go back to 

combinations like But in such forms one may observe 

the tentative efforts of old Marathi in evolving forms by adding 
pronouns ( or pronominal endings ) to the old forms which were 
fast changing in meaning. Those efforts can be said to have 
culminated in the modern present Indicative in which the 
masculine form has been characterised by the feminine by % 
and the neuter by ^ ( a feature completely identical with that in 
old and modern Kanerese ) these three endings being the old 
third personal pronouns <c he, she, it ” respectively. But the 
language of offers in this respect a parallel to old Kanerese 

only in so far as the participles are used as stems to ^ which 
terminations can be added. This feature taken in combination 
with the fact that that Marathi is not only alone among th# 
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Indo-Aryan languages in this respect but in later days used 
endings which can be easily traced to personal prommns-'only 
one conclusion seems probable viz that in the development of the 
present Indicative, Marathi, from the days of has been 

influenced dy Kanarese. 

( B ) The ^ forms and the Optative. 

Like the old present, the old passive Indicative too has in 
undergone a change in its meaning. Frequently we have 
to translate the forms in ^ which represent the old passive in- 
dicative, by an optative meaning. The following examples will 
make the point clear. — 

^ JTRrrfqcR ’q mfo s irft i 

Trtf i ll 

See, parents are to be respected and pleased by every means ; 
Should they, on the other hand, be killed by our own hands ? ” 

( 11-32 ) ; or, 

I 'rtf 5B^R55 ^ rtrtf^r^ 1 
^ i ll 

“ One should live by means of actions ; but one should not 
expect the fruits of actions ; like the charmer who is not harmed 
by the spirits ” ( 11-234 ; Note snfsrit in the same verse has the 

original passive indicative sense ) ; or, 

rt*rrtf i i 

tr u 

“ They say that one should be born into the world, should 
perfirm actions like sacrifice and others andj then should enjoy 
every pleasing happiness”. ( 11—246 ) 

It is evident from the above quotations that in m^rtt verbal 
forms in ^ have sometimes an optative meaning’ Do these 
forms come from the passive forms of the Prakrit ? If they 
do, the second question arises, how did the passive indicative 
come to have an optative sense while the active indicative still 
remains an indicative ? 

In Maharastri Prakrit the optative forms of a root like qg 
e. g. ( Skt. ^ ) are : — 

Singular : (■ 1 ) %iirr; ( 2 ) a^53ir%; ( 3 ) #sgr 

Plural : ( % ) zfcmn; ( 2 ) ( 3 ) #55r. ( Woolner p. 44 
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Forms like these have offered Beames an explanation for those 
of the-f^-forms which, in old Marathi, have sometimes an 
optative. meaning. Block, however, agrees ( p. 331 ) with Sir 
George Grierson ( J. R. A. S. 1910. p. 163 ) in deriving them 
from the western Prakrit passive forms in-^3^— . There are 
reasonable objections to Beames’ contention. Linguistic develop- 
ment is a process of simplification. It is unlikely, therefore, 
for a language to retain two forms phonetically identical 
but entirely different in meaning. The Prakrit passive and 
optative forms would be composed, in Marathi, of the same and 
similar sounds. Perhaps that is the reason why Marathi, even 
in its earlier stages has formed optatives in-3Tf=T etc. from Sans- 
krit potential participles in-frsjf etc. Moreover from a passage 
like 11—234 quoted above one can say that the -f«r-forms in §l-t- 
jgft come from-^sr passive forms in Prakrit ( Note side by 

side with and ). 

But in that case a more difficult question arises, how did 
fcbia passive indicative acquire an optative meaning ? Of the 
-^35T forms in it is more frequently the transitive roots— 

which fact, by the way, proves to an extent that they are passive 
forms that have an optative meaning. Thus e. g. in the verse, 

f?foT 3rraf^ i 

“ Therefore you should take that into your hands, you should 
stay near *rf*s*r. ( Then he said ) to “ you should look to every 
thing sn*R?T and qt^ are transitive verbs. Even in modern 
Marathi the form qit|% is used, as an auxiliary to express 
“ should, must ” etc. 

Emphasis is laid on this point as it helps us in seeking for 
a possible source of influence; whether there is any influence, it 
is not easy to decide at this stage. But attention may legitimate- 
ly be drawn to an identical phenomenon that obtains in Kanarese. 
Passive forms as such Kanerese has none. There is no . distinc- 
tive suffix for the passive as Sanskrit has-^r or as Prakrit uses- 
^ — But of the several ways in which passive sense is express- 
ed in old Kanarese, the one that would interest us is the one m 
which a transitive root, used intransitively, conveys a passive 
meaning. ( Kittel. Gram. 315 ). Thus e. g. a root like “ Ode-, 
to break ” in the following examples ; 
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Avara ( he ) adam ( it ) Odevam ( breaks ), he breaks it, but 

Adam ( it ) Odeduda ( breaks ), it is broken. 

( N. B. “ ode ” is a transitive root ); or, 

Adarind alasade plnam 

P— adeyade Pangaridu dosamam pingisi tap — 

Pade bagedu pelvudagamam 

TJdara— nopatunga— deva— vidita— kramadim 

“ Therefore without any slackness; not exerting too much 
in a proper manner, this work is written, according to the rules 
known to the noble Nrpatunga, after due consideration and 
without any faults *’ ( Kavirajamarga I. 44 ). Agamam is the 
nominative of “ a-gama, a work ” and Pelvudu ( which 'will 
be explained below ) from “ Pel-, to tell ” is used intransitively ; 
the meaning, as shown, is in the passive ; or, 

Kalidavarg alvudu altodavarelvodam antavarim, “ Worthy 
people cry for the dead ( lit. it is cried by the worthy ) if the 
dead would come to life on their grief ( Adipurana quoted 
Kavicarite p. 30 ). Here “ antavar- im ” is in the instrumental 
and “ alvudu ” is used intransitively. 

The Kanarese termination, as can be seen- from the above 
examples, for an impersonal form is-^3g ( udu ) ( Kittel 200 ). 
This same termination is found in the case of the third singular 
f%f$r C Imperative-Potential ) tense ( ibid 205 ). Thus from a root 
“ Mai, to do ” the third imperative would be “ malp-udu, let him 
do, he should do ” and so on. When it is remembered that in 
Kanarese neuter words form by far the greatest number of sub- 
stantives ( cf. p. 19) it would be easy to realise the confusion 
between the impersonal and the third singular imperative 
potential. Thus the two forms “ Pejv-udu ” and “ alv-udu ” 
quoted above may mean in another connection ” one should 
tell ” and “ one should cry ”, respectively. Here there is the 
point of similarity ; in as well as in old Kanarese we find 

in some cases one and the same form for the indicative passsive 
and the optative. 

Before arriving at any conclusion, another point may be 
noted Old Kanarese expresses the negative optative in a 
different and peculiar manner. The sense of “ should not ”, “must 
not ” and “ ought not to ” in the case of a root is expressed by 
using the infinitive of the root with the negative verbal forms 
of the root “ ba ( baru ), to oome*^ ( Kittel p. 336 ) e. g. ucoarisa 
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baradu, “ should not pronounce ” where “ uccarisa *’ is 
the infinitive ( original uccarisal ) of uccarisu, to pronounce. 
A like phenomenon is to be met with in e. g. 11-238. 

i q€f sig 1 

%ft ft i u 

“ the flame of a lamp though small gives much light; so 
this good knowledge should not be said ( let one should not say ) 
to be small ” ; or, xnq ^ en^ft tf t 3tjgt “ here one should not 
say anything except this **. The two forms ifcrfr and sftesf 
are each comprised of two elements ( 1 ) the infinitive *fijf in the 
first, and srt^T in the second and ( 2 ) which seems to be sr+^r, 
^ being probably connected to the root to come. This iden- 
tity of using an infinitive with the negative forms of the root 
“ to come ” to express the negative optative sense in Kanarese 
and ( and modern Marathi too ) has led a Marathi writer 

to conclude that Marathi has here been influenced by Kanarese. 

( Joslii p. 571 ) Influenced in the negative optative forms, it 
might have been influenced in the case of the affirmative as well. 
This much, however, can be asserted with safety, that old 
Kanarese has some roots which have the same form for the pas- 
sive indicative and the optative, and that not only offers 

a similar phenomenon in this respect but is one with the former 
in expressing the negative optative. 

CONCLUSION 

The foregoing is more of a suggestion than an exposition of 
the influence of old Kanarese on Nevertheless it is suffici- 

ent to show how even in details can a language influence a fore- 
ign language. Linguistic influence, as mentioned at the begin- 
ning, is mutual. It is true that in India it is the Aryan tongue 
that survives and the non- Aryan that suffers. But the above 
sketch, however brief, enables one to maintain that any langu- 
age, in its transitional period, is most likely to be influenced by 
another language of a greater development. Marathi has always 
been, and will undoubtedly continue to be, an Indo-Axyan 
language. But the influence it has experienced from other 
sources has formed, and will most certainly continue to form, a 
part and parcel of it. 

APPENDIX 

Under the word Im- ( ) Kittel, in his dictionary has the 
following remarks : — 
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“ Im- an auxiliary syllable for the formation of, 

( a ) The genitive singular preceding its final-e? 

( b ) The instrumental ( and the ablative which has the 
same form ) singular 

We have said in the text of our thesis ( p. 10 ) that this suffix 
is not lm- ( but In ( ). The following examples will 

bear out our contention. 

( a ) Kadav-in-a Kampu adangidudu, the fragrance of 
the Kadava ( a particular deer ) has disappeared- 
( Adipurana Kavicarite p. 31 ). Here Kadavina, 
is the genitive singular of Kadava and can be 
analysed as Kadava 4* in + a. Hundreds of similar 
forms can be mentioned, cf. g uruvma, Rok/mia 
( used adjectively; “ haughty ” ) etc. 

( b ) Otti tarumb-m-inda ripu— bhuja-samajada. 

bergalam nabhakke, lifting by means of a lever the founda- 
tions of the group of enemy dynasties to the 'sky. ( ibid. p. 30 )* 
TarUmbu ’* a lever ” with the instrumental termination-inda is 
not " tarumb-inda ” or “ tammb-im-Inda ’’but “ tarumb-in-inda * 
These passages have been selected at a glance ; this fact alone 
is quite sufficient to show that -In ( -^) and not Im-( 5 ^) is the 
suffix. 


Kittel’s remarks can be supplemented in another way* 
Along with the genitive, the instrumental and the ablative 
singulars the suffix-in~( is used in the formation of the 
locative singular as well e. g. 

Talir-ol Komb-in—ol , among the flowers and "in the branches 
etc. The locative termination in the singular is ol. “ Kombinol 
the locative of “ Kombu ”, a branch can be analysed as Kombu + 
in + oL 
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MISCELLANEA 

THE JAYNAGAR IMAG-E INSCRIPTION OF 
PALAPALA. 

BY 

THE LATE PROF. R. D. BANERJI, M. A. 

:o: 

An inscribed image, the inscription on which contained the 
name of a Pala king and a date in his regnal years, was 
discovered by Cunnigham at Jaynagar, a village close to 
Lakhisarai railway station on the E. I. R., in the Munger 
District, some time in the working season of 1871-72. Cunnigham 
evidently could not read this inscription and did not refer to it 
in his account of Jaynagar. But he has furnished us with an 
eye-copy of this inscription. 1 Seventeen years ago when I was 
compiling the monograph on the Palas of Bengal I tried to find 
this inscription at Jaynagar and paid two visits to it in 1910 
and 1911. But the image in question could not be found in 
any of the neighbouring villages around Jaynagar, such as 
Lakhisarai, Kiul etc. For this reason I could not include this; 
inscription in my monograph. 2 My attention was directed to 
the Jaynagar inscription because an eye-copy of another Pala 
inscription was given by Cunnigham by its side on the same 
plate and this inscription, of the year 19 of Madanapala, cannot 
be traced even now. I could read the second inscription with the 
help of the photograph taken in Cunnigham’s time. In 1923 
three pencil-rubbings of the Pala inscription was brought to me 
by Professor Suniti Kumar Chatter#, M. A, Litt. D., Khaira 
Professor of Indian Linguistics and Phonetics in the University 
of Calcutta, with a letter from Dr. L. D. Barnett of the British 
Museum stating that this inscription was found in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensingtion, London, and that Dr. 
Barnett would be glad if some of Dr. Ohatterji's colleagues would 
undertake to decipher it. I recognised the inscription immediately 
and showed Cunnigham’s eye— copy to Professor Chatter ji who 
was pleased to hand over the three pencil-rubbings of this 
inscription received from Dr. Barnett to me. 


1. Cnnnigham, Archaeological Survey Reports, Vol III, pp. 159-60; pi. 
XLV, No. 33. 

2. Memoirs of the AsiaUo Society of Bengal Vol. V. 
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The inscription is an important record for the history of 
Bengal, as it supplies us with the name and date of a new king 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. The king’s name is difficult to 
read ^as the script is slightly different from that of the 
Chandimau image inscription of the year 42 of Ramapala 1 and 
the recently rediscovered female image dedicated in the year 3 of 
Madanapala. 2 The scripts of the two Jaynagar image inscrip- 
tions are, however, quite similar. This is to be noticed in the 
form of la. At first I was inclined to read the name of the new 
king of the Jaynagar inscription as Panapala, which would give 
a better meaning but comparison of the second and fourth letters 
with the later la in the name Madanapala of the second Jaynagar 
inscription showed that this name must be Palapala. The 
second Jaynagar inscription I can read from Cunnigham’s 
eye-copy : 

1. Ye dharma hetuprabhava hetum tesdm Tathagcdo hy avadat 

2. Tesam ca yo nirodha evam vadl Mahasramanah 

3. Deyadharm moyam danapati- Tarudra-'vadhu-Ilimd led yah 

4. Srl—man—Madanapdla~-deva--rdjya--sarrivat 19 Asmin SO 

The first two lines contain the Buddhist formula. The last 
two lines give the name of the donor and the date : “ In the year 
1 9 of the reign of the illustrious Madanapala on the 30th day of 
( the month of ) Asmin ( Aivin ), ( this is ) the religious gift of 
Ilimaka, the spouse of the donor ( danapati ) Tarudra. ” 

The second numerals of the date was read as 9 by 
Cunnigham • but its form in the eye-copy indicates that it may 
be 4. This portion is indistinct in the photograph and therefore 
I dare not make any change. If this inscribed image is discover- 
ed anywhere outside India then a facsimile should be published. 
Cunnigham’s eye-copy of this Jaynagar inscription of Palapala 
shows the usual mistakes “of all eye-copies. For example the 
4th letter of the king’s name looks like but it is really the 
same as the second letter and is la. 

The Jaynagar image inscription now in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, South Kensington, proves the existence of a new 
king of the Pala dynasty of Bengal. This is indicated by the 
affix Pala and the adjective Gaudesvara. The script shows that 
this king must be placed in the 12th century. The Manahali 


1, Ibid. pp. 93-94. 

2. Cnnnigham, Archaeological Survey Reports Vol. HI, p.124, No. 16. 
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plate of Madanapala and the Rdmacarita prove that his place 
lies after Madanapala and not before him. The Gaya inscrip- 
tion of V. S. 1232 and the manuscripts copied during the reign 
of Govindpala prove that Palapala can not be placed at any 
time betweeen 1161 and 1199 A. D. His place, therefore, seems to 
be in the first half of the 12th century as according to the new 
inscription from Jaynagar he ruled for at least 35 years. The 
inscription reads : 

1 Om £ri Oai{ Q-au ) desara—Ralapala—pdddndm sam 3f> 

2 Caz( tra di S) Sri— Campaydyam bhatta 

8 riled Run^eivari Samaria. 

4 Sam g hand 'V dsava—hutumba Ja( ya )d—atra 

5 Runyam 

** In the year 35 of the illustrious Lord of Gauda, Palapala^ 
on the third day of ( the month of ) Caitra, in illustrious 

Campa the lady Pundesvari of the assembly of Samanas 

( Sramamis ), the wife of Vasava, whatever merit there may be. ** 

The inscription will be shortly published in the Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society , Vol AXV\ with 
facsimiles. The discovery or the rediscovery of this in- 
scription proves that scholars who were inclined to place 
Madanapala, the second son of Ramapala, in the second quarter 
of the 12th century are wrong, because even if we take 35 years 
to be the maximum length of the reign of Palapala then we have 
to admit that Madanapala died at least in 1126 A t H., and as he 
ruled for at least 19 years, his accession cannot be placed later 
than 1106 A. H. 
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309 Eai Ganpat, Esqr., m.. a., Lecturer in History, Hindu College, 

Delhi. 26-1-30. 

310 Kanina Euslam Nanabliai, Esqr., L. M. & s., Band Stand Circle 

Dadar, Bombay JS r o. 14. 10—11—28. 

311 Reza, Prof. S. M. Sayad, M. A., St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

17-8-27. 

312 Sakaladwala Jamshedji E., Esqr., Navasaii Buildings, Fort 

Bombay. 8—9—21. 

313 Sarkar Sureshacliandra, Esqr., M. A., * Barganda, ’ Gmdik 

( E I. K. ) 6-7-22. 

314 Sarup, Dr. Lakshman, M. a., pli. d., University Hall, Lahore. 

20-8-25. 

315 Shembavanekar, Prof. K. M., M. A., St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

17-8-27. 

316 Shah Chimanlal Jaichand, Esqr., B. A., Vijayamahal, 12 

Walkeshwar Koad, Bombay. 19-8-28. 

317 Shaikh, Prof. Sarfiaj A. K., m. a., Deccan College, Poona. No. 7 

16-10-27. 

318 Shainia, Pandit Gird liar, Navasarasvati Bhavana, Jhalrapatam 

( Rajputana ). 15-10-27. 

319 Shaipe, Miss Elizabeth, Slmkrishna Niwas, Limbdi, Kathiawar, 

11-3-30. 

320 Sukthankar, Pandit Bhavanishankar, Divadkai’s Chawl, Charni 

Koad, Bombay No. 4. 7—12—20. 

321 Sukthankar, Dr. V. A.., m. a., ph. d., Director of Public 

Instruction, Holkar State, Indore. 12-11-19. 

322 Tnvedi, Kao Br. V. G , b. a., ill. b., Hon. Secretary, Watson 

Museum, Rajkot. 19—8—28. 

323 Trivedi, Prof. Yishnupiasad Ranchhodlal, Esqr., M. A., M. T. B. 

Arts College, Surat. 29-2-24. 

324 UrdhvareBhe W. G., Esqr., m. a., 35, Bhoimoholla, Indore City. 

26—5 — 25. 

325 Yedanand Tirth, Svami Aryasamaj Mandir Dinga, Dist. Gujarat 

( Punjab ) 11-9-21. 

326 Vnlyabhushana K. B., Esqr., 1, Ultadanga Junction Koad, P. O. 

Sliyambazar, Calcutta. 27-11-26. 

327 Yyas Bhavanishankar V., Esq., C/o Doongorsi <fe Sons, Bombay 

Bazai Karachi ( Sind ) 17-8-27. 

328 Vyas Chimanlal Desaibhai, Esqr., b. a., ll. b. 7 46 Wadekar’s 

Quarters, Poona No. 4. 6-7-29. 





